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Co  Coi*r($$ontient0. 

We  are  sorry  that  an  incidental' compliment  paid  to  Mr  Young’s  Note  on  the 
Plague  in  Malta  in  1813,  should  have  given  any  one  offence.  When  we  made  this 
extract  from  Mr  Young’s  performance,  we  were  not  aware  that  any  thing  had  previous¬ 
ly  been  publish^  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Edikburoh  Magazine,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  intend  to  establish  any  contrast  between  the  two  narratives,  unfavourable  to 
the  former.  But  the  complainer  should  remember,  that  his  statement  is  anon3rmous, 
whereas  Mr  Young’s  was  vouched  by  his  name,  and  therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  more  “  authentic.”  “In  essential  points,  the  two  narratives  do  not 
differ.”  With  regard  to  the  allegation,  that  Mr  Yt)ung’8  account  is  “  embellished^** 
and  the  insinuation,  that  he  wrote  the  notice  of  his  own  ix)em,  the  Editor  deems  it  suf- 
ficent  to  state,  that  the  Review  of  “  Antonia”  was  written  by  himself,  that  he  has  the 
honour  to  enjoy  Mr  Young’s  friendship,  and  that  he  believes  him  a  man  of  unimpeach¬ 
able  honour  and  veracity. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr  Gower’s  cxpostulatory  letter,  the  tem¬ 
per,  moderation,  and  good  sense  displayed  in  which  do  hun  infinite  honour.  When 
he  produces  any  thing  really  good,  we  shall  be  more  prompt  to  praise  than  we  were  to 
blame  him.  l^e  accompanying  verses  are  respectable. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  peruse  “  The  Prophecy^*  by  Miss  Landon.  She  may  rest 
assured  it  shall  meet  with  all  favour  and  consideration. 

By  an  inconceivable  fatality,  we  are  again  compeHed  to  defer  inserting  the  judicious 
remarks  of  our  correspondent  on  Dr  Chalmers’s  Christian  and  Civic  Economy** 

The  curious  Narrative  respecting  an  English  Dissenting  Preacher  shall  appear  in 
our  next. 

We  really  beg  the  author  of  “  Original  Poetry  for  the  Edinburgh  Magazine” 
to  discontinue  her  labours.  We  cannot  insert  such  trash ;  and  w-e  do  not  know  why 
we  should  be  petered  with  vindications  of  character,  when  the  suppositious  accused  is' 
to  us  a  perfect  nonentity.  We  shall  in  future  take  no  notice  whatever  of  her  lucubra¬ 
tions. 

“  The  Naval  Christmas  Drnner**  is  very  clever,  and  veiy  humorous,  but  better 
adapted  to  the  boisterous  jovialty  of  the  Gun-Room,  than  to  our  sober  pages. 

An  Autumnal  Excursion**  in  our  next.  The  author  wfll  observe,  by  this  Num¬ 
ber,  that  w’e  are  pleased  with  him. 

“  The  Country  Clergyman**  we  have  not  yet  found  leisure  to  peruse.  *  We  shall, 
by-and-by. 

We  have  not  lost  sight  of  tfie  “  Fairy  Legends**  We  cannot  help  thinking,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  learned  author  might  do  better  than  merely  translate.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  an  original  paper  from  him. 

The  Review  of  Dr  Hibbert’s  very  valuable  work  on  Zetland  will  appear  in  February. 

“  A  Summer  Frolic  in  the  North**  has  merit,  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather  tame, 

'  and  not  so  interesting  as  it  mi^^t  have  been  easily  rendered.  The  incident  relative  to 
“  Roxy  MacVurich,  the  Murderer,”  is  very  striking,  and  ought  to  have  been  turned  to 
better  account.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  again  from  the  author,  wlujae  modesty 
and  want  of  pretension  are  very  booming. 

“  The  true  art  of  Reviewing^**  like  every  thing  from  the  pen  of  its  author,  displays 
both  sense  and  talent ;  but  it  is  too  grave,  and  too  formally  didactic.  We  think  he  might 
have  accomplished  his  object  in  a  pleasanter  form.  We  have  too  much  poetry  in  this 
Number  already,  and  are  therefore  necessitated  to  reserve  Love**  for  our  next. 

**  Reflections  on  Chevy  Clmce**  is  very  well  as  the  production  of  a  gardener’s  muse, 
but  it  is  a  great  deal  too  flowery  for  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

The  “  Song**  sent  us  from  Jedburgh  manifests  poetical  feeling,  but  is  too  loosely 
and  carelessly  composed. 

The  communication  on  the  “  Great  Improvcmnl  in  Iron  Bridges**  it.  on  advertise¬ 
ment,  not  an  article. 


Co.  Corrci(poiill(nt^ 

The  vene*  on  “  Culdonia^*  &,c.  transmitted  us  from  Perth,  are  tolerable.  We  re- 
quwt  the  author  to  read  attentively  the  **  Tate  of  ttte  Secret  Tribunal^  *  that  he  may 
acquire  aome  notion  of  the  poctr}*  we  can  comnuind,  and,  of  course,  of  what  is  likely 
to  be  admitted  into  our  Miscellany. 

The  account  of  an  Indian  Wedding  probably  in  our  next  It  ia  certainly  curious 
enough. 

In  our  February  Number— and  if  the  thing  be  physically  possible— Me  shall  try  to 
favour  our  icadert  with  an  account  of  “  AttraciioH^  Adaptation^  and  Fa- 

rietp  i**  fcr  which,  if  we  succeed,  (and  we  have  some  misgivings,)  we  will  establish  a 
claiin  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  author. 

We  have  in  t^^pes  an  article  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  which,  m'c'  are  sure,  must  pua- 
xlc  evcrj*  living  bdng.  Dr  Jamieson  only  excepted.  We  intend  to  publish  it. 

J.  R.  P.  ha*  our  thanks  and  our  esteem.  We  shall  certainly  avail  ourselves  of  jxirt, 
at  least,  of  hi*  communicatioiu  He  M  ill  do  us  a  favour  by  writing  us  frequently. 

The  graphic  legal  portraits  taken  in  “  W'estminster  Hall,”  by  our  ingenious 
and  accuinplished  friend,  will  occup}'  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  next  jniblication. 

The  “  Abitract  of  Report  to  the  British  Parliament^  relative  to  the  Hindoo  fVidou'Sy 
and  other  voluntary  immolations  in  Judia^**  though  highly  interesting  and  im|X}rtant, 
reached  u*  too  late  for  this  month.  It  will  appear  in  Februar)-. 

Being  anxious  to  dispose  at  once  of  all  Lord  Byron^s  neu'  creations,  or  abortions,  we 
are  thciefore  necessitated  to  decline  the  able  Review  of  Sardana’)alus,  transmitted  by 
our  ingcoiou*  correspondent  at  M— — . 

The  correct  version  of  the  anecdote  of  Dr  Carlyle  in  our  next. 

“  L”  wont  do  at  present.  Another  effort  may  have  better  success.  “  That's  all." 

W’e  shall  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  a  call  from  the  author  of  the  paper  on  Pri¬ 
vate  Tuition,  when  we  shall  exi)lain  to  his  satisfaction  the  reason  of  his  excellent 
iirtid*  not  api^earing  in  the  |)resent  number. 

The  author  of  “  III  Tam”  must  not  be  displeased  that  the  second  part  of  his 
ingeaiou*  paper  form*  no  |»art  of  this  month’s  bill  of  fare.  It  caitie  too  late  for 
publication,  but  shall  assuredly  ap])car  in  February. 

Smee  the  above  was  written,  a  great  variety  of  papers  has  been  received.  Wa  have 

not  yrt  h^  tunc  to  peruse  them.  Their  respective  authors  may  rest  assured  that 
none  ot  them  will  be  overlooked. 
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Mean  Time. 
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f  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  POLITICAL 
CONDITION  OP  EUROPE  AND  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

In  considering,  generally,  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Europe,  no  one,  we 
think,  can  be  sanguine  enough  to 
calculate  on  any  long  continuance  of 
pjcace.  Without  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  the  late  sanguinary  wars, 
which  raged  so  long  between  France 
and  the  other  powers,  we  may  safely 
state,  that  the  settlement  in  which 
they  terminated  was  the  result,  not 
of  any  mutual  compromise  or  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  jarring  interests,  but  of 
pure  force.  The  compact  of  peace 
was  not,  to  use  Mr  Burke's  phrase, 
in  the  spirit  of  peace — ^it  was  ratified 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Peace 
was  brought  about  by  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  coalesced  powers, 
who  trampled  on  the  necks  of  their 
formidable  and  long- victorious  ene¬ 
mies,  and  dictated  such  terms  as  are 
usually  given  by  the  conquerors  to 
their  fkllen  adversaries.  As  this 
treaty  was  brought  about  by  the 
sword,  the  sword  was  its  natural 
guarantee ;  and  the  Allied  Powers 
accordingly  took  good  security  that 
the  settlement  which  they  effected 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  any  of 
those  rebellious  spirits  who  might 
have  been  left  discontented,  by  the 
fluctuating  chances  of  revolution. 
But  this  pressure  of  foreign  force, 
which  weighed  down  and  kept  steady 
the  various  and  (implicated  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  great  European  system, 
being  now  wi^drawn,  all  the  dis- 
cordwt  passions  and  clashing  inte¬ 
rests  which  were,  for  a  time,  laid 
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asleep,  are  now  again  in  full  play, 
and  are  working,  with  all  their  for-^ 
mer  activity,  to  produce  new  wars. 
Independently  of  this  balance  of  dis¬ 
cord,  which  has  never  yet  been  dis¬ 
charged,  there  prevails,  almost  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  a  con¬ 
troversy  between  governments  and 
their  subjects,  which  has  already 
poduced  various  disturbances,  and 
IS  far  from  being  set  at  rest.  The 
tranquillity  of  the  European  powers 
is  thus  menaced  from  two  sources : 
1st,  From  their  differences  with  each 
other,  and  from  the  still  rankling 
animosities  of  the  last  war:  2dly, 
From  civil  discord,  by  which  most  of 
them  are  perplex^.  We  shall,  in 
the  following  Sketch,  endeavour  to 
trace  shortly  the  principal  features 
in  the  political  conmtion  of  each. 

1st,  With  regard  to  Great  Britain, 
the  chief  peculiarity  in  her  condition 
is  her  enormous  debt,  which  has  had 
the  effect  of  weighing  down  both  her 
commerce  and  her  agriculture.  In 
the  last  contest,  she  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  gained  every  object  for  which  she 
took  up  arms,  having  settled  the  old 
hereditary  famiW  of  the  Bourbons  on 
the  throne  of  France,  and  restored 
quiet  to  Europe.  But  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  broil  such  severe  con¬ 
tusions,  that  she  has  never  yet  reco¬ 
vered  her  former  alacrity  and  strength. 
Her  enormous  debt,  and  the  immense 
revenue  which  it  is  necessary  to  levy 
from  the  pople  by  taxes,  is  tne  dead¬ 
weight  wnicn  hangs  upon  her,  and 
obstructs  her  progress.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  it  was  more  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  commerce  and  agricul- 
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ture  of  tlie  country  should  be  flou¬ 
rishing,  in  onler  to  yield  a  suitable 
revenue  for  tlie  public  sen  ice ;  but 
such  is  the  dilemma  in  which  we  are 
placed,  tliat  the  very  circumstance 
which  renders  a  large  revenue  neces- 
sary,  prevents  the  revenue  from  flou¬ 
rishing.  Taxation  has  been  pusheil 
to  such  a  pitch,  in  consequence  of 
our  great  war-expenditure,  tliat  it 
has  deadened  all  the  springs  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Our  commerce  was  so  de- 
pressixl,  that  the  labourer  could  nei- 
tlier  procure  his  wages,  nor  the  mas¬ 
ter  his  profit.  The  land  was  fiUetl 
with  idle,  starving,  and  discontented 
workmen,  who  met  and  consulted 
about  political  reform,  vainly  look¬ 
ing  to  this  quarter  for  the  relief  of 
their  miseries.  They  w’tre  driven  to 
despair,  and  threatened  to  involve 
tlie  country  in  tumults.  By  the  re¬ 
vival,  in  some  degree,  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  these  great  evils  have  abated. 
But  the  leading  branch  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  industry,  namely,  our  agri¬ 
culture,  continues  in  an  extremely 
depresseil  state,  and  seems  every  day 
to  decline  detqxjr  into  embarrassment 
and  distress.  The  landed  interest 
vainly  look  to  Parliament  for  relief ; 
not  aware,  apparently,  that  the  low 
price  of  protluce,  from  which  all  their 
distress  lias  arisen,  has  been  brought 
about  by  causes  far  above  all  human 
control.  By  the  late  act,  restricting 
tlie  importation  of  foreign  corn,  they 
have  obtained  for  the  last  two  years 
the  complete  monopoly  of  tlie  home 
markets,  and  Parliament  cannot  go 
farilier  for  their  relief.  But,  say 
they,  agriculture,  in  its  present  de- 
pressitl  state,  cannot  bear  the  bur¬ 
dens  laid  upon  it.  Let  the  public 
expenditure,  therefore,  be  reduced, 
and  taxes  taken  oft*.  Here,  then,  is 
tlie  dilemma  in  which  we  are  placed. 
A  g^t  class  of  the  community,  com- 
|»osing  the  landed  interest,  tlie  most 
powiTful  of  all,  are,  owing  to  tlie  dis- 
tix'ss  which  they  have  sutt’ered,tlirown 
into  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  crying 
out  for  economy  and  retrenchment. 
F rom  this  circumstonce,  considerable 
inranvenience  is  expecUnl  to  arise  to 
Ministers,  in  the  approaching  par¬ 
liament  ;  and,  what  is  of  far  greater 
consequence,  if  the  distress  of  the 
country  does  not  abate,  from  what 
•ource  IS  a  revenue  to  arise,  suitable 
to  our  vast  expenditure  ?  W  hat  pro- 
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sped  have  we,  if  our  revenue  do  not 
materially  increase,  of  ever  (ascharg- 
ing  the  debt  by  which  we  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  oppressed  ^  I’hesc  are  the  great 
and  critical  points  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  this  country.  Our  revenues 
are  mortgaged  to  pay  the  interest  of 
a  large  debt,  the  principal  of  which  is, 
long  ago,  spent.  ^Ve  have  to  provide 
for  this  as  well  as  for  our  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  j  and  the  whole  strength 
of  the  nation  is  tasked  to  the  utmost 
for  these  pui^ses.  But  it  is  clear, 
that  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  cannot 
provide  a  surplus  for  the  gradual  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  debt,  we  must  still  be 
in  a  very  precarious  state.  ATith  our 
expenditure  and  our  revenue  nearly 
equally  balanced,  and  without  the 
means  of  adding  one  shilling  to  our 
revenue,  it  is  clear  that  we  present  a 
broad  and  unshielded  mark  for  every 
mischance.  The  public  revenue  of 
a  great  country  is  necessarily  preca¬ 
rious;  but  as  we  are  situated,  we 
have  no  provision  whatever  against 
unexpected  casualties.  W e  must  lie 
like  a  log  on  the  water,  the  sport  of 
every  wave,  or,  rather,  we  are  like  a 
vessel  sore  beset  to  weather  a  certain 
point,  with  every  inch  of  canvass 
set,  and  laid  close  to  the  wind,  and 
thus  running  her  inevitable  course, 
either  for  safety  or  destruction.  Nor 
have  we  any  spare  resources,  to  an¬ 
swer  an  unexpected  call.  In  the 
event  of  a  new  war,  wt  must  remain 
neuter.  AV^e  can  no  longer  interfere 
in  continental  affairs,  nor  conclude 
subsidiary  alliances.  In  regard  to  fo¬ 
reign  politics  we  are  manacled  hand 
and  foot  by  our  immense  debt  AVe 
cannot  stir,  either  to  aid  or  to  op¬ 
pose  tlie  continental  potentates ;  and 
in  this  situation  w'e  must  remain, 
until  we  have  provided  an  adequate 
sinking-fund,  for  the  redemption  of 
our  debt.  From  these  considerations, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  state  of  our 
finances  furnishes  the  true  standard 
of  our  jwlitical  importance,  and  that, 
acccording  as  they  are  flourishing, 
or  otherw’ise,  will  our  powder  be  great 
or  small.  It  w’as  by  the  prodigal  use 
of  our  almost  boundless  resources, 
during  the  last  struggle,  that  we  ac¬ 
quired  so  much  glory  and  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  these  iking  now  exhaust- 
importance  is  necessarily  di¬ 
minished,  until  we  recruit  our  wasted 
strengtli.  Economy,  therefore,  is  the 
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policy  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  her 
sure  road  to  greatness — the  true  and 
only  remedy  for  all  her  grievances, 
which  consist  merely  in  the  taxation 
which  oppresses  her.  The  great  de¬ 
fect  in  her  political  condition  is  her 
enormous  debt,  and  for  this  defect 
economy  is  the  certain  and  only  cure. 

tM,  With  respect  to  France,  her  si¬ 
tuation,  though  apparently  peaceable 
and  prosperous,  contains  ample  ma¬ 
terials  for  inflammation  and  mischief. 
The  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that 
France,  notwithstanding  the  great 
exploits  of  her  warriors,  is  now  a 
conquered  country.  She  has  been 
thrown  down  from  tlie  highest  pin¬ 
nacle  of  military  glory,  and  trampled 
upon  by  her  enemies,  who,  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  her  humiliation,  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  accept  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bourbons,  which  she  disliked,  but 
was  fain  to  submit  to.  To  appear¬ 
ance,  she  is  now  better  broke  to  the 
yoke,  and  wears  her  chains  more 
ixjaceably — an  eftect  which  has  been 
partly  brought  about  by  the  pru¬ 
dent  and  temperate  administration  of 
Louis,  who  does  not  consider  him¬ 
self  as  the  representative  of  the  pride 
and  prejudices  of  the  Bourbons  and 
their  adherents,  but  is  content  to 
reign  as  a  revolutionary  king,  the 
guardian  of  revolutionary  interests. 
Notwithstanding  this  outward  calm, 
however,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a- 
mongst  the  patriot  soldiers  and 
statesmen  of  France,  the  prevailing 
feeling,  in  regard  to  recent  events,  is 
that  of  bitter  humiliation  and  morti¬ 
fied  pride ;  and  if  we  consider  for  a 
moment  what  human  nature  is,  how 
can  the  French,  a  proud  and  national 
people  as  they  are,  but  be  stung  to 
the  quick,  by  the  complete  and  re¬ 
cently-proclaimed  triumph  of  their 
enemies  }  With  what  a  pang  must 
they  look  back  to  the  past  illusion'  of 
their  country’s  glory !  To  form  a 
just  notion  of  the  popular  feeUng  in 
France,  we  ought  to  put  ourselves  in 
their  place,  and  suppose,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  thatlhe  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  been  totally  overthrown  by  the 
French  troops — that  the  enemy,  ra- 

a  advancing  and  entering  the  ca- 
^  had  there  dictated  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  peace  which  we,  yielding  to  ne¬ 
cessity,  were  forc^  to  agree  to. 
'IV'hat  would  be  the  feeling  of  our 
patriots  and  statesmen,  and  of  the  na¬ 


tion  in  general  in  such  circumstances? 
Would  patience,  in  such  a  case,  be 
ranked  among  the  British  virtues? 
Would  we  not  rather  long  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  revenge,  that  we  might 
wipe  out  the  stain  inflicted  on  the 
national  honour,  by  the  presence  of 
a  hostile  army  in  the*  capital  ?  and 
would  not  suen  a  feeling  be  held  as 
the  true  mark  of  a  patriot  ?  Such, 
then,  is  the  state  of  France,  and  such 
is  the  popular  feeling  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  which  shews  itself,  by  many 
symptoms,  too  plain  to  be  mistaken, 
and  by  none  more  strongly  than 
by  the  uniform  hatreil  evinced  to 
the  English,  whenever  an  opportu¬ 
nity  occurs  of  shewing  it.  This  feel¬ 
ing  is  so  prevalent,  that  it  has  been 
seen  and  experienced  by  all  who  have 
visit^  the  country;  and  it  is  nothing 
mor^  than  an  expression  of  indigna¬ 
tion)  and  of  mortified  pride,  at  their 
own  humiliation,  directed  particular¬ 
ly  a^nst  the  English,  the  authors, 
as  the^i  are  generally  considered,  of 
all  th^  misfortunes.  He  knows 
little  of  human  nature,  or  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  who  imagines  that, 
in  the  great  and  powerful  nation  of 
•France,  such  a  deadly  feeling  of  en¬ 
mity  can,  for  any  length  of  time,  lie 
dormant  and  innoxious.  It  will, 
sooner  or  later,  burst  forth,  and,  in 
its  own  time,  rekindle  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  war.  The  symptoms,  indeed, 
of  this  spirit,  are  already  visible  in 
late  dissensions  between  tne  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  King  of  France. 
This  dispute  is  a  complete  index  to 
the  political  feeling  prevailing  in 
France.  It  was  evidently  intimated 
by  the  Chamber  to  the  King,  that 
they  considered  him  the  mere  tool  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns,  to  whose  views 
•he  was  ready  basely  to  sacrifice  the 
national  honour.  It  was  no  doubt 
to  the  late  transactions  in  Italy  that 
they  referred,  when  they  arraigned, 
in  this  manner,  the  policy  of  the 
country.  They  were  indicant  that 
Austria,  their  ancient  rival  and  ene¬ 
my,  should  interfere  to  settle  the 
distractions  of  Italy  according  to 
her  own  absolute  discretion;  while 
France,  so  lately  victorious  and  all- 
powerful,  should  stand  by,  the  tame 
spectator  of  events  with  which  she 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  concern 
herself.  Considering  her  former  high 
claims  to  universal'  dominion,  no- 
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thing  can  well  be  conceived  more 
pitiful  than  her  present  attitude; 
no  longer  dreaming  of  glory  and 
conquest,  but  sneaking,  as  it  were, 
into  a  comer  for  safety,  and  leav¬ 
ing  to  other  and  more  powerful  states 
die  arduous  duties  of  settling  the 
distractions  of  dependent  nations. 
It  may  be  said,  that  all  these  feel¬ 
ings  are  irrational  and  mischievous, 
seeing  that  their  tendency  is  to  in¬ 
volve  tlie  world  in  perpetual  distur- 
))ance.  This  is  no  doubt  true; 
France  would  do  well  to  bury  her 
|Mi8t  greatness  in  oblivion  ;  to  sit 
down  quietly,  and,  vnthout  regard  to 
foreign  politics,  to  direct  her  cares 
entirely  to  domestic  improvement. 
The  only  rational  object  of  national 
interference  is  the  security  of  the 
state  which  interferes.  But  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  France  is  in  no  degree  menaced 
by  the  transactions  of  Austria  in 
Italy,  and  therefore  her  interference 
is  justified  by  no  principle  of  policy. 
It  is  not,  however,  with  what  ought 
to  be  done,  but  with  what  will  be 
clone,  that  we  have  any  concern. 
The  influence  of  Austria  in  Italy 
piques  the  jealousy  and  the  pride 
of  the  French  statesmen ;  and  it  is 
clear,  that  they  view  their  country 
as  digraded  from  its  rank  among  the 
inde])cndent  powersof  Flurope.  With 
these  feelings,  long  and  keenly  che- 
rialu'd,  the  chance  is,  that,  sooner  or 
later,  they  will  burst  forth  into  some 


hours,  is  a  strongs 
lieve,  be  found  an  irresistible  argu¬ 
ment  for  peace.  Her  revenue  is 
barely  equal  to  her  expentbture,  and 
it  cannot  be  increased,  as  taxation 
has  been  pushed  to  its  utmost  li¬ 
mits.  A  new  war,  therefore,  which 
would  impose  the  necessity  of  rais¬ 
ing  extraordinary  means,  when  we 
cannot  do  more  than  provide  for 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  state, 
will  not,  we  may  be  assured,  be  un¬ 
dertaken  on  any  of  these  speculative 
contingencies,  and  distant  dangers, 
arising  from  the  disturbance  of  the 
political  balance,  which  dwelt  ^  so 
much  in  our  eyes  when  our  pride 
and  our  money  were  in  equal  abun¬ 
dance.  If  we  mistake  not,  France 
and  Austria,  if  they  enter  into  a  new 
war,  ivill  be  allowed  to  settle  their 
differences  as  they  best  can,  without 
any  molestation  from  this  country, 
further  than  by  her  mediation.  The 
drooping  spirits  of  our  allies  will 
no  longer  be  refreshed  by  intoxica¬ 
ting  draughts  of  British  money ;  they 
have  drained  out  the  last  drop  of  this 
delicious  cup ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
any  new’  war,  they  must  look  to 
themselves  for  a  supply  of  the  exhi¬ 
larating  cordial. 

3d,  No  one  w’ho  reflects  on  the  state 
of  Italy  can,  for  a  moment,  believe  that 
it  promises  any  thing  like  solid  rest. 
The  Neapolitans  shewed  their  eager¬ 
ness  for  a  free  constitution  in  the 


overt  act  of  mischief,  by  w’hich 
France  will  be  cmbroili*d  w’ith  the 
othfT  European  pow  ers  ;  all  the  ma¬ 
terials,  in  short,  of  an  explosion  arc 
prepare«l,  in  the  heart-burnings  and 
animosities  which  the  last  contest 
has  left  in  the  breast  of  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  party.  In  what  particular  man¬ 
ner,  or  at  what  exact  time,  tlie  flame 
will  burst  forth,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  but  that  tlie  engines  of  mischief 
are  alri'ady  at  work— that  the  seed  is 
sown,  and  will,  in  due  time,  produce 
fruit,  is  aptiaitnt.  ^ 

In  the  event  of  any  contest  among 
the  European  powers,  the  question 
^  policy  of  (ireat 
Bnuin  ?  That  she  would  consult 
both  her  power  and  her  interest,  by 
adhering  to  the  strictest  neutrality, 
manifest.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  this  will  be  the 
^  policy.  The  enormous 
however,  under  which  she  la- 


late  peaceable  revolution  which  they 
effected.  They  have  been  since  sub¬ 
dued,  without  a  struggle,  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  force.  But  we  may  be  assured, 
that  they  are  not,  on  this  account, 
the  more  reconciled  to  their  conquer¬ 
ors.  Their  inclinations  remain  un- 
changetl ;  and  if  the  Austrian  troops 
should  be  required  for  more  press¬ 
ing  service,  the  deep,  and  settled 
discontent  which  prevails  in  Italy, 
w’ould  burst  forth  into  open  insur¬ 
rection.  In  the  case  of  popular  dis¬ 
turbance,  nothing  is  so  effectual  for 
present  relief  as  the  bayonet;  but 
it  leaves  the  disease,  the  source  of 
the  disturbance,  in  full  vigour.  It 
even  aggravates  it,  kindling  a  smoth¬ 
ered  fire  in  the  bosom  of  the  country, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  breaks  out 
into  a  flame. 

4th,  Spain  and  Portugal  have  just 
consummated  the  revolution  which 
has  been  crushed  in  Italy  by  forciggi 
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troops ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
these  powers,  which  have  applied  the 
healing  operation  of  the  bayonet  to 
the  disturbances  in  Italy,  look  with 
no  favourable  eye  on  what  has  taken 
place  in  these  countries.  But  the 
favourable  position  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  with  France  interposed 
between  them  and  Austria,  and  also 
tlieir  more  formidable  attitude,  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  interference  of 
forei^  powers.  In  the  present  dis* 
positions,  indeed,  of  the  leading  men 
in  France,  an  attempt  to  march  an 
Austrian  or  Russian  army  through 
that  country,  to  Spain  or  Portugal, 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war ;  and  it  appears  likely,  there¬ 
fore,  that  those  two  states  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  full  liberty  to  settle  their  own 
internal  affairs.  AV’'e  are  not  so  per¬ 
fectly  informed  as  could  be  wished, 
of  the  views  of  the  different  parties 
in  the  late  revolution,  and  of  those 
who  are  friendly  to  the  ancient  re- 
ffime :  the  most  melancholy  accounts 
are  circulated  as  to  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  disor¬ 
ganization  of  the  government.  Ma¬ 
king  every  allowance,  however,  for 
exaggeration,  it  is  evident  that  the 
country  is  still  in  an  agitated  state, 
from  the  shock  of  the  late  revolution. 
Fears  and  jealousies  seem  to  pervade 
men’s  minds.  The  Cortes  and  the 
people  repose  little  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  King ;  and  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  strongly  he 
may  profess,  is  at  bottom  an  enemy 
of  the  new  constitution.  No  king, 
indeed,  was  ever  yet  a  friend  to  any 
change  which  restricted  his  own  ar¬ 
bitrary  power,  and  Ferdinand  is  cer^- 
tainly  no  exception  to  so  general  a 
rule.  It  is  from  this  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  between  the  leading  powers 
in  the  state,  that  convulsions  may 
arise,  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
and  to  the  i)eace  of  the  country ;  and 
to  this  source,  indeed,  may  be  traced 
all  the  disorders  incident,  generally, 
to  revolutions.  If  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  the  power  of  the  crown, 
are  found  incompatible,  one  or  other 
must  be  discharged ;  and  in  the  shock 
of  those  irreconcileable  powers,  the 
wdiole  system  of  governmentis brought 
to  the  ground.  This  was  the  case  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.;  also  at  the  revolution  in 
and  in  France  with  Louis  XVI.  '  It 


is  seldom  that  a  civil  war  of  exter¬ 
mination  can  rage  in  a  state  with¬ 
out  overthrowing  tlie  machinery  of 
its  constitution.  Men's  passions  are 
gradually  kindled  in  the  course  of 
these  contests ;  in  the  wide-spreading 
scene  of  confusion,  new  objects  arise 
to  dazzle  ambition ;  and  when  every 
thing  is  afloat  and  in  disorder,  bold 
adventurers  are  never  wanting,  to 
grasp  at  the  prize  of  the  supreme 
power.  Such  is,  unhappily,  the  too 
frequent  progress  of  revolutions, 
though  be^n  on  the  justest  grounds. 
^Vhethcr  this  state  of  things  will  be 
realized  in  Spain,  cannot  yet  be  de¬ 
termined.  If  the  King  manifests  an 
inveterate  enmity  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  he  may  possibly  be  removed,  ‘ 
as  was  our  James  II.,  without  much 
disturbance.  Such  is  his  unpopular 
rity,  that  it  is  not  likely  he  can  make 
a  party  of  any  consequence ;  and  his 
abdication  of  the  crown,  or  his  ex¬ 
pulsion,  in  place  of  creating  any  tu¬ 
mult,  might  possibly  remove  tlie  on¬ 
ly  impediment  to  a  peaceable  -settle¬ 
ment  of  the  national  affairs. 

5tli,  In  the  north  of  Euro^xj,  the 
prospect  of  a  war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  has  for  some  time  past  fix¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  Europe.  Russia, 
justly  incensed  at  the  late  atrocious 
and  unprovoked  massacre  of  the 
Greeks  by  the  Turks,  remonstrated 
against  these  lawless  proceedings.  A 
negociation  has  commenced,  of  which 
the  issue  was  long  doubtful,  but 
which  now  appears  to  be  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  ef¬ 
forts  of  Austria  and  Britain  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  War  will,  in 
all  likelihood,  take  place  between 
these  powers,  which  will  open  a  wide 
field  for  Russian  enterprize,  and  will 
give  ample  employment  to  her  nu¬ 
merous  and  well-disciplined  armies. 
In  such  a  war,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  success.  Tlie  Turks  were 
never  able  to  ofter  any  effectual  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Russians ;  and  since  the 
last  contest,  the  disparity  between 
the  two  parties  has  rather  increased. 
The  Russians  have  been  involved  as 
principals  in  all  the  late  wars  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  their  armies  have  acquired  dis¬ 
cipline  and  experience,  and  their  offi¬ 
cers  science;  while  the  Turks  have  all 
the  while  remained  at  peace.  In  the 
field,  therefore,  they,  would  be  quite 
overmatched  by  the  Russians.  In  an 
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«iu»l  battle,  they  must  be  beaten  the  narrowest  view  of  the  ii.atter) 


and  destroyod.  They  might,  iiid^l, 
retard  the  advance  of  the  Kussians 
to  Constantinople,  by  a  skilful  use  of 
all  the  defensive  positions  aftbnled 
by  the  country,  which,  in  some  parts, 
is  singularly  strong.  The  ridge  of 
Mount  litmus,  which  bounds  the 
province  of  Romelia,  would  present, 
to  the  irruption  of  an  enemy,  uncom¬ 
monly  difficult  passes,  which,  by  an 
active  anny,  might  be  defeiwleil  to 
great  advantage.  But  we  doubt 
whether  the  Turkish  armies  possess 
that  discipline  aiul  actinty  that 
would  enable  them,  even  on  any  con¬ 
ditions,  to  cope  with  their  Russian 
adversaries  ;  amf  w’e  are  not  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  those  who  were  not  de¬ 
terred  from  assaulting  the  almost 


to  afford  equal  protection  to  all,  and 
to  shelter  the  weak  from  the  spolia¬ 
tions  of  the  strong.  But  such  is  the 
ignorance  of  those  wTCtched  barba¬ 
rians  of  the  Kast,  and  so  debased 
the  people  in  all  their  moral 


are 


habits,  that,  with  all  their  despotic 
power,  they  cannot  accomplish  this 
^eat  object  of  all  government.  The 
light  of  knowledge  has  never  arisen 
on  these  benighted  regions ;  the  go¬ 
vernment  docs  not  see,  that,  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  industry  of  the  people 
from  the  vexation  of  its  delegated 
agents,  it  might  raise  a  larger  re¬ 
venue,  with  less  oppression  to  the 
people.  Tyranny  is  never  so  perfect 
as  when  it  has  ignorance  for  its  ally; 
and  this  is  so  completely  the  case  - in 


impregnable  fortress  of  Ismail,  would  1  urkey,  that  in  many  parts  the  land 
stand  very  patiently  before  strong  is  left  desolate,  and  only  such  part 
]>ositions.  By  some  means  or  other,  cultivated  as  will  yield  a  bare  sub- 


they  would  contrive  to  jKnetrate 
through  tliis  mountainous  country, 
after  which  there  would  be  no  inter¬ 
vening  obstacle  bt'tween  them  and 
(’onsuntinople  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  indeed,  tliat  they  would  soon 
be  masters  of  that  far-fametl  inetro- 
j>olis.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  for 
regret  on  this  bead.  Those  barba¬ 
rians  have  destroyed  tlic  civilization 
of  llie  countries  wliich  they  conejuer- 
tnl  ;  every  thing  has  degeiierateil 
under  tlieir  wretchetl  domination, 
which  it  is  an  abuse  of  words  to  call 


sistence  to  the  pca^nt,  who  knows 
full  well,  Uiat  all  beyond  this  would 
be  seized  upon,  without  scruple,  by 
liis  rapacious  masters. 

Under  the  rule  of  Russia,  W’e  do 
not  say  that  the  inhabitants  would 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  civil  freedom  ' 
in  all  their  perfection;  but  they 
would  enjoy  all  the  freedom  of  which 
they  are  callable.  All  violent  and  un¬ 
necessary  vexations  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  repressed.  No  delegated 
minion  of  the  supreme  authority 


would  henceforth  be  allowed  to 


a  government ;  and  they  have  never 
hliew'n  the  least  tendency  to  protit  by 
the  improvements  of  Kuroi>e.  M  ere 
thcM*  fine  countries,  which  tliey  pos¬ 
sess,  taken  out  of  their  management, 
it  would  greatly  conduce  to  their  ha|)- 
])iiu^  and  improvement.  This  will 
not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has 
the  least  notion  of  the  gross  and  bru¬ 
tal  opprt'ssion  which  prevails  every 
w  here  tliroughout  this  liarbarous  em¬ 
pire.  Every  system  of  European 
government  has  always  maintained 
this  markiHl  8U{»erioritv  over  the  Asi¬ 
atic  dwiwtisms,  tliat,  liowever  abso¬ 
lute  the  supreme  power,  it  is  exert- 
«1  for  the  uniform  protection  of  all. 
1  here  is  always  jierfect  security  for 
private  property,  and  full  scope  for 
mduslry.  Every  man  toils  in  the 
full  coutidence  of  enjoying  the  fruiu 
w  bis  labours ;  and  if  the  matter 
be  |»ropt‘rly  considerixl,  it  is  for  the 
luU'R'st  of  govcrumcnis  (to  take  even 


in  the  spoils  of  the  people.  •  The 
industrious  labourer  or  merchant 
would  no  longer  be  fleeced  without 
ceremony,  and  without  mercy.  Some 
barrier  w’ould  be  established '  be- 
tw'een  him  and  his  oppressor,  which 
could  not  be  instantly  overstepped ; 
he  could  not  be  plundered  as  before, 
brevi  manu;  tyranny  would  be  turn¬ 
ed  aside  from  its  plain,  straight-for¬ 
ward  march  ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
its  former  devoted  victims  would  have 
leisure  to  prepare  some  scheme  of  de¬ 
fence.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Russian  Government  is  exemplary 
in  Ae  administration  of  impartial 
justice  in  its  provinces,  and  that  the 
iron  hand  of  her  vigorous  govern¬ 
ment  reaches  the  very  extremities  of 
her  empire.  That  this  is  a  just  ac¬ 
count  of  the  policy  of  Russia,  no  one 
will  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  excellent  regime  which  she  has 
established  in  the  mountainous  pro- 
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\ancc8  of  Caucasus,  ceded  to  her  by> 
Persia,  and  labouring  at  the  time 
under  all  the  worst  vices  of  an  ill-re¬ 
gulated  territory,  where  the  supreme 
power,  though  despotic,  was  scarcely 
ever  felt.  The  people  were  all  rob¬ 
bers  ;  they  lived  by  robbery  as  a 
trade,  which  was  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  was  greatly  favour¬ 
ed  by  the  rugged  and  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country,  full  of  inac- 
cessable  fortresses  and  secure  re¬ 
treats.  To  set  about  reclaiming  the 
inhabitants  from  their  Eastern  habits 
of  disorder,  was  truly  an  Herculean 
task.  It  was  undertaken,  however, 
by  Russia;  and  by  persevering  efforts, 
admirably  directed,  the  old  trade  of 
robbery  and  murder  has  been  at 
length,  in  a  good  degree,  superseded 
by  commerce  and  industry.  It  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  stu¬ 
pendous  efforts  of  Russia,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  people  in  this  re¬ 
mote  quarter,  without  admiration. 
Roads  have  been  constructed  with  in¬ 
credible  toil,  across  those  vast  moun¬ 
tain  deserts;  forts  have  been  built, 
which  are  so  many  rallying  points 
•  for  the  peaceable  and  industrious, 
and  around  which,  accordingly,  towns 
have  arisen;  and  Cossack, guards  been 
distributed  at  convenient  points,  for 
the  security  of  travellers,  and  of  the 
commercial  caravans  which  travel 
eastward  into  Persia.  The  progress 
which  Russia  has  made  in  civilizing 
and  improving  these  savage  countries, 
is  an  earnest  of  what  she,  or  any  other 
European  power,  would  accomplish 
in  the  equally-distracted  and  oppress¬ 
ed  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire : 
and  we  really,  therefore,  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  regret  the  crisis  that 
appears  to  be  approaching,  and  that 
will  probably  terminate  in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  this  Eastern  power. 

Besides,  it  is  plain,  from  the  recent 
massacre  of  the  Greeks,  that  there  is 
no  farther  security  for  this  oppress¬ 
ed  race  under  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  war  of  extermination  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  begun  between  the  two 
nations;  and  any  treaty  concluded 
with  Turkey,  whatever  conditions  it 
contained  for  their  protection,  must 
be  entirely  inefficient  in  the  present- 
infuriated  state  of  the  Turkish  popu¬ 
lation.  It  would  deliver  the  Greeks, 
hand  and  foot,  into  the  power  of  their 
enemios.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the 


Greeks  are  equally  guilty  with  the 
Turks,  of  atrocious  and  unprovoked 
massacres,  and  an  account  is  publish¬ 
ed  of  their  sanguinary  proceedings 
against  the  Turks,  on  the  taking  of 
Tripolitza.  This  may  be  true.  Un¬ 
happily,  mankind  are  seldom  behind¬ 
hand  with  each  other  in  these  enor¬ 
mities.  The  Greeks  have  been  grie¬ 
vously  provoked  by  their  oppressors, 
and  having  a  fair  opportunity,  they 
have  indulged  in  a  full  measure  of 
vengeance.  Revenge  has  too  keen  a 
relish  for  the  depraved  appetites  of 
mankind  to  be  easily  refrained  from, 
when  it  can  be  safety  indulged ;  and 
the  history  of  the  world  is  indeed 
stained  with  ‘the.  mutual  atrocities 
that  spring  out  of  national  animosi¬ 
ties.  Of  the  two  parties,  however, 
who  are  now  struggling  for  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  (Greece,  the  natives  are  in 
every  view  to  be  preferred,  and  they 
can  certainly  be  guilty  of  no  crime 
in  which  they  are  not  far  outdone  by 
their  Turkish  oppressors.  We  do 
not  indeed  enter  into  those  illusions 
drawn  from  ancient  history,  which 
would  ascribe  high  refinement  and  hu¬ 
manity  to  the  modern  Greeks.  They 
are  considerably  debased,  no  doubt, 
from  the  standard  ot‘  their  ancient 
manners.  This  must  be,  the  case, 
considering  the  long  servitude  they 
have  endured.  But  they  must  be,  and 
it  ia  well  known  that  they  still  are, 
far  superior  to  the  Turks;  and  to 
give  the  supreme  nde  of  the  country 
into  their  hands,  certainly  appears  to 
be  by  far  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
terminating  the  present  contest. 

Some  of  our  more  zealous  patriots 
have  already  reared  up  a  fanciful 
structure  of  dangerous  consequen¬ 
ces  to  this  country,  from  such  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Russian  ])ower,  and 
are  dealing  out,  in  all  the  pompous 
phraseology  of  the  balancing  system, 
predictions  of  evil,  which  can  only 
be  accomplished  some  thirty  years 
hence,  and  that  through  a  long  chain 
of  causes  and  consequences,  which  of 
course  no  untoward  event  is  in  any 
case  to  break,  in  order  to  disconcert 
these  beautiful  theories.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  character  of  those  .who 
have  taken  upon  them  the  care  of  the 
balance  of  power,  to  snuff  up  the 
scent  of  dangers  at  an  immense  dis¬ 
tance,  and,  as  if  they  had  the  mft  of 
prescience,  to  embark  iir  i\\e  calamity 
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of  an  immetliate  war,  in  order  to  avoid 
evils  which  were  the  subject  of  their 
ftaj^acious  foresipjht.  liut  to  sunniso  ■ 
tlangers  to  the  balance  ot  Kurope, 
from  an  extension  of  power  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  over  a  people 
wlio  must  be  refractory  and  rebellious 
against  their  new  yoke  for  a  century 
to  corae,  certainly  exceeds  all  former 
extravagance.  It  is  manifest  that 
Russia,  by  grasping  at  Turkey,  must 
be  renderetl  less  ca])able,  even  if  she 
were  so  disposed,  to  become  the  dis¬ 
turber  of  Kuroi>e.  Her  attention 
anti  her  jK)wer  would  be  directed  to 
tlifferent  objects,  her  forces  would  be 
required  to  keep  her  new  subjects  in 
awe,  and  the  policy  of  her  rulers 
would  be  directed  to  improve  the  un- 
t'ertain  tenure  of  recent  conquest  in¬ 
to  a  more  solid  and  permanent  tie.  In 
whatever  view  the  iwssession  of  Tur¬ 
key  by  Russia  can  be  considered,  it 
must  rather  be  a  security  to  the  other 
Kuroj)ean  jwwers  against  her  anibi- 
lioiis  designs,  if  any  such  she  enter¬ 
tains,  as  she  must  evidently  be  less 
qualifieil  for  forming  schemes  of  ag¬ 
grandisement  in  Kurope,  when  she 
has  on  her  hatuls  this  nevr  and  useless 


rulers  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  not  only 
achieved  their  own  indej)endence,  but 
they  have  deliveretl  both  Chili  and 
Peru  from  the  yoke  of  the  mother 
country.  In  the  Caraccas,  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  royal  troops  have  rekindled 
the  dames  of  war,  ot  which  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  the  object.  Is  it  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Spain  to  reduce  her  refrac¬ 
tory  colonies  to  submission  ?  AV^hat 
is  to  be  got  by  this,  even  if  succep 
were  certain  ?  Colonies,  in  their 
best  estate,  are  of  little  real  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  mother  country.  They 
are  little  else  than  a  sort  of  orna- 
menUl  appendage,  more  showy  than 
solid.  ^Vc  may  question,  on  general 
grounils,  whether  any  benefit  ever 
accrued  to  Spain,  or  whether  any 
benefit  can  ever  accrue  to  any  other 
country,  from  the  possession  of  such 
extensive  and  distant  dependencies. 
This  may  be  very  rationally  ques¬ 
tioned.  But  when  once  those  co¬ 
lonies,  from  whatever  cause,  become 
tired  of  the  dominion  of  the  parent 
state — when  they  have  revolted,  and 
carried  on  a  long  war  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  independence — and  when  it 
is  apparent  that  no  voluntary .  or 


acquisition.  But  even  although  the 
aggrandisement  of  Russia,  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  'furkey,  should  alarm  the 
continental  powers,  it  need  not  alarm 
<lreat  Britain.  In  the  case  of  the  par¬ 
tition  of  Poland,  it  w'as  justly  obser- 
vc<l  by  Mr  Burke,  thit,  in  regard  to 
iireat  Britain,  Poland  might  be  con- 
sidertnl  a  country  in  the  moon ;  so 
little  did  he  suppose  that  Britain  was 
interested  in  such  remote  changes. 
Much  more  will  the  same  doctrine 
apuly  to  Turkey,  with  which  are 
still  loss  connected,  and  from  tlie 
(tossossion  of  which  by  Russia,  it  is 
imiH)8sible  for  the  most  fertile  im¬ 
agination  to  divine  any  plausible 
^^und  of  danger.  We  hope,  tliere- 
fore,  that  whatever  happens,  even 
although  the  continental  powers,  who 
are  interested,  should  ouarrcl  about 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  will  stand  completely  neuter, 
holding  fast  by  the  policy  of  peace, 
ami  quietly  rejiairing  the  injuries 
whifh  her  commerce  and  agriculture 
have  susuined  in  the  course  of  the 
late  war. 

6tli,  If  we  tiu-n  our  view  from  Eu- 
rope  to  South  America,  we  find  there 
tw  cause  of  independence  every 
where  triumphant.  'I'he  vigorous 


equal  union  can  any  longer  subsist, 
but  that  the  colony  must  be  subdued 
by  force,  and  held  fast  to  the  mother 
country,  not  by  the  ties  of  a  willing 
allegiance,  but  by  the  galling  chain 
of  military  despotism ;  then  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  such  a  connection, 
so  far  from  producing  any  benefit 
to  either  party,  must  bring  with  it  a . 
long  train  of  the  most  lamentable 
evils,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  the 
mutual  interests  of  both  countries,  it 
cannot  be  too  speedily  dissolved* 

Now,  this  is  precisely  the  state  of 
matters*  between  Spain  and  her  co¬ 
lonies.  They  are,  in  fact,  separated. 
That  identity  of  feelings  and  inter¬ 
ests  which  formerly  united  them, 
is  gone.  The  charm  of  sovereign 
authority,  which  kept  down  the  scat¬ 
tered  elements  of  discontent,  and 
hindered  an  explosion,  is  broken. 
The  colonies  have  revolted-*— they 
have  tried  their  new-born  strength, 
and  never  again  will  they  be  the 
voluntary  subjects  of  Spain.  Though 
it  W'as  even  possible  for  the  mother 
country  to  crush  them,  what  profit 
would  there  be  in  their  forced  simjec- 
tion  ?  But  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
such  attempt  could  possibly  succeed, 
and  therefore  any  renewal  of  the 
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contest,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  is  evi¬ 
dently  hopeless. 

With  respect  to  the  colonies,  they 
also  unquestionably  have  their  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  we  do  not  see  that  they 
are  altogether  done  away  by  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  independence.  When  that 
is  finally  accomplished— when  they 
have  entirely  shaken  off  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  mother  country,  the 
arduous  task  must  be  immediately 
commenced,  of  framing  a  govern¬ 
ment,  which  shall  unite  the  fteedom 
of  the  subject  with  submission  to 
lawful  authority ;  and  the  great 
question  is,  what  sort  of  government 
will  this  naturally  be  ?  Here;  how* 
ever,  they  appear  to  have  no  choice. 
They  must  set  up  a  republic.  They 
have  no  other  alternative  but  to  trr 
this  dangerous  experiment.  We  call 
it  dangerous,  because  we  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  materials  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  this  difficult  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  We  doubt  whether  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  sufficiently  enlight¬ 
ened.  We  doubt  whether  there  is 
that  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
community  at  large — whether  there 
is  that  habitual  reverence  for  legal 
authority,  that  will  be  necessary  to  set 
in  motion  all  the  complex  machinery 
of  a  free  constitution.  We  greatly 
mistake  the  matter,  if  we  suppose  that 
freedom  consists  in  mere  naked  in¬ 
stitutions,  or  in  the  mere  existence 
of  laws,  however  excellent  and  just. 
There  were  in  England  parliaments, 
and  trial  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  VIII. ;  but  there  was  no 
freedom,  because,  although  we  pos¬ 
sessed  good  institutions  and  good 
law^  we  wanted  the  spirit  ana  in¬ 
telligence  of  an  enlightened  people, 
to  animate  with  the  breath  of  life 
those  institutions  and  laws.  The 
freedom  enjoyed  by  any  people,  it 
has  been  said,  is  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  their  intelligence.  This  is  true  ; 
a  free  constitution  cannot,  therefore, 
flourish  but  among  a  people  highly 
and  generally  enlightened;  and  we 
might  just  as  well  model  a  piece  of 
clay  into  the  fl^re  of  a  ship,  and 
set  it  afloat  amid  the  tempests  of  the 
ocean,  as  set  up  the  dehcate  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  popufsr  government  amid 
the  still  worse  tempests  of  barbarism 
and  ignorance.  If  these  views  be  true, 
or  near  the  truth,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  colonies,  even  now,  when  they 
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aym  be  said  to  have  achieved  their 
imlependence,  have  their  difficulties 
as  well  as  the  mother  country.  The 
authority  of  the  parent  state  afforded 
a  central  point,  round  which  every 
thing  revolved  in  quietness ;  it  was 
a  controlling  principle  which  kept  all 
subordinate  factions  in  their  proper 
place,  and  prevented  them  from  dis¬ 
tracting  the  state;  and  this  check 
being  withdrawn,  is  there  no  danger 
lest  contending  factious  start  up,  and 
that  in  their  conflicts  for  power,  the 
constitution,  now  erected,  in  all  the 
perfection  of  theory,  may  be  torn  to 
pieces  and  scatter^  to  the  winds } 
That  these  dangers  are  not  imagi¬ 
nary,  the  example  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  government  plainly  shews, 
which  has  for  some  years  past  been 
the  prey  of  political  factions,  and  in 
whose  contests,  if  they  are  long  pro¬ 
tracted,  all  notions  of  freedom  will 
soon  be  for^tten.  In  short,  now  that 
the  controlling  power  of  the  mother 
country  is  withdrawn,  there  are  no 
natural  ties  to  hold  this  vast  empire 
together,  and  it  must  disunite  and 
fall  asunder,  into  a  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  republics.  It  will  require 
great  political  skill,  and  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  some  superior  mind,  to  es¬ 
tablish  even  .the  precarious  tie  of  a 
federal  union ;  and  as  the  popular 
leaders  in  America  have  fully  evin¬ 
ced  their  genius  for  war,  by  their  de¬ 
cided  success,  they  will  now  be  call¬ 
ed  upon,  in  contriving  a  constitution 
for  the  provinces  they  have  conquer¬ 
ed,  for  specimens  of  their  talents  in 
the  no  less  important  department  of 
legislation  and  policy. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SECRET  TRIBUNAL. 

The  Secret  Tribunal*,  which 
attained  such  formidable  power  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  mentioned  in  history  as 
an  institution  publicly  l^nown  so 
early  as  in  the  year  1211.  Its  mem¬ 
bers,  who  were  called  Free  Judges; 
were  unknown  to  the  people,  and 
were  bound,  by  a  tremendous  oath, 
to  deliver  up  their  dearest  fneods 
and  relatives,  without  exception,  if 
they  had  committed  any  offence  cog- 

•  Sec  the  works  of  Baron  Bock  and 
ProfeMor  Kramer. 
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crct  Tribunal.  CJan. 

Madaiiie  de  Stael: — Des  juges 
mysterieuTv  inconnus  lun  a  1  autre, 
toujours  masques,  et  se  rassemblaiit 
pendant  la  nuit,  punissoient  dans  le 
silence,  et  gravoient  seulement  sur  le 
poiguard  qu*ils  enfor^oient  dans  le 
sein  du  coupable  ce  mot  terrible  ■ 
Tribunal  Secret.  Ite  prevenoient 
le  condamne,  en  faisant  crier  trois  fois 
les  fenetres  de  sa  maison,  Mal¬ 
heur,  Malheur,  Malheur  !  Alors 
rinfortune  savoit  que  par-tout,  dans 
I’etranger,  dans  son  concitoyen,  dans 
u,  il  pouvoit  trouver 
La  solitude,  la  foule, 
tout  etoit 
’  ;  invisible  de 

cette  conscience  armee  qui  poursui- 
On  conyoit  com- 


A  Tali  of  the 

nizable  by  the  tribunal.  *1  hey  were 
also  under  an  obligation  to  relate  all 
they  knew  concerning  the  affair,  to 
cite  the  accused,  and,  in  case  of  Ws 
condemnation,  to  pursue  and  put  him 
to  death,  wherever  he  might  be  met 
with.  The  proceedings  of  this  tribu¬ 
nal  were  carried  on  at  night,  and  with 
the  greatest  mystery ;  and  though  it 
was  usual  to  summon  a  culprit  three  sous 
times  before  sentence  was  passed,  yet 
persons  obnoxious  to  it  were  some¬ 
times  accused  and  condemnetl  with¬ 
out  any  citation.  After  condemna-  son  parent  raeme, 
tion,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  son  meurtrier.  L 
any  one  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  les  villes,  les  campagnes, 
the  Free  Judges,  for  tlieir  commands  rempU  par  la 
•et  thousands  of  assassins  in  motion,  ^ 

who  had  sworn  not  to  spare  the  life  voit  les  criimnels- 
of  their  nearest  relation,  if  required  ment^  cette  terrible  institution  pou- 
to  sacrifice  it,  but  to  execute  the  de-  ^oit  etre  necessaire,  dans  un  temps 
crees  of  the  order  ynth  tlie  most  de-  ou  chaque  homme  etoit  fort  contre 
voU*d  obedience,  even  should  they  tous,  au  lieu  que  tons  doivent  etre 
consider  the  object,  of  their  pursuit  forts  contre  chacun.  II  falloit  que 
as  the  most  innocent  of  men.  Al-  la  justice  surprit  le  criminel  avant 
most  all  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  q'l’il  put  s’en  defendre ;  mais  cette 
sought  admissitHi  into  the  society  j  punition  qui  planoit  dans  les  airs 
there  were  Free  Judges  even  amongst  comme  une  ombre  vengeresse,  cette 
the  magistrates  of  the  imperial  cities,  sentence  mortelle  qui  pouvoit  receler 
and  every  prince  had  some  of  their  le  sein  meme  d’un  ami,  frappoit  d’une 
onler  in  his  council.  ^V'hen  a  mem-  invincible  terreur.** 
her  of  this  tribunal  was  not  of  him-  L* Allemasnie.  Vol.  II. 
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Night  veil’d  the  mountains  of  the  vine, 
And  storms  had  rous’d  the  foaming 
Rhine, 

And,  mingling  with  the  pinewood’s  roar. 
Its  billow’s  hoarsely  chaTd  the  shore. 
While  glen  and  cavern,  to  their  moans. 
Gave  answer,  w  ith  a  thousand  tones ; 
Then,  as  the  voice  of  storms  appall’d 
The  peasant  of  the  Odenw’ald*, 
Shuddering  he  deem’d,  that,  far  on  high, 
’Tw'as  the  wild  huntsman  rushing  by. 
Riding  the  blast  with  phantom  speed. 
With  cTj’  of  hound,  and  tramp  of  steed. 
While  his  fierce  train,  as  on  they  flew, 
Their  horns  in  savage  chorus  blew. 

Till  rock,  and  tow'er,  and  convent  round. 
Hung  to  the  shrill  unearthly  sound. 

Vain  dreams !  far  other  footsteps  trac’d 
The  forest  paths,  in  secret  haste  $ 

Far  other  sounds  were  on  the  night, 

1  hough  ^lost  amidst  the  tempest’s  might. 
That  fill’d  the  echoing  earth  and  skv. 
With  its  own  awful  iLnony.  ^ 
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There  stood  a  lone  and  ruinM  fane, 

Fot  in  the  Odenwald's  domain, 
iMidst  wood  and  rock,  a  deep  recess 
Of  still  and  shadowy  loneliness. 

Long  grass  its  pavement  had  overgrown, 
The  wild-flower  wav’d  o’er  the  altar- 
stone. 

The  night-wind  rock’d  the  tottering  pile, 
As  it  swept  along  the  roofless  aisle. 

For  the  forest-boughs,  and  the  stormy  sky, 
Were  all  that  Minster’s  canopy. 

Many  a  broken  image  lay 
In  the  mossy  mantle  of  decay. 

And  partial  light  the  moonbeams  darted, 
O’er  trophies  of  the  long-dej^arted  ; 

For  there  the  chiefs  of  other  days. 

The  mighty  slumber’d,  with  their  praise : 
*Twas  long  since  aught  but  the  dews  of 
Heaven 

A  tribute  to  their  bier  had  given. 

Long  since  a  sound,  but  the  moaning 
blast 

Above  their  voieeiess  home  had  pass’d. 

So  slept  the  proud — and  with  them  all 
The  records  of  their  fame  and  fall ; 
Helmet,  and  shield,  and  sculptur’d  crest. 
Adorn’d  the  dwelling  of  their  rest. 

And  emblems  of  the  Holy  Land 
Were  carv’d  by  some  forgotten  hand ; 
But  the  helm  was  broke,  the  shield  de- 
£u;ed, 

And  the  crest  through  weeds  might  scarce 
be  traced ; 

And  the  scatter’d  leaves  of  the  northern 
pine 

Half  hid  the  palm  of  Palestine. 

So  slept  the  glorious — Slowly  laid, 

As  the  ]>easant  in  his  native  shade. 

Some  hermit’s  tale,  some  shepherd’s 
rhyme. 

All  that  high  decds'could  win  from  Time  ! 

What  footsteps  move,  with  measur’d  trend, 
Amidst  those  chambers  of  the  dead  ? 
What  silent,  sliadowy  beings  glide 
Low  tombs  imd  mouldering  shrines  be¬ 
side. 

Peopling  the  wild  and  solemn  scene 
With  forms  well  suited  to  its  mien  ? 
Wanderer,  away  !  let  none  intrude. 

On  their  mysterious  solitude  ! 

Lo  !  these  are  they,  that  awful  band. 

The  Secret  Watchers  of  the  land. 

They  that  unknown,  and  uncontroU’d, 
Their  dark  and  dread  tribunal  hold. 

They  meet  not  in  the  monarch’s  dome. 
They  meet  not  in  the  chieftain’s  home. 
Rut  where  unbounded  o’er  their  heads. 
All  heaven  magnificently  spreads. 

And  from  its  depths  of  cloudless  blue 
The  eternal  stars  tlieir  deeds  may  view ! 
Where’er  the  flowers  of  the  mountain- 
sod 

By  roving  foot  are  seldom  frod ; 


Where’er  the  fiathless  forest  waves. 

Or  the  ivy  clothes  forsaken  graves ; 
Where’er  wild  legends  mark  a  spot. 

By  mortals  shunn’d,  but  untbrgot. 

There,  circled  by  the  shades  of  night, 
They  judge  of  crimes  that  shrink  from 
light. 

And  guilt,  that  deems  its  secret  known 
To  the  One  unslumbering  eye  alone. 

Yet  hears  their  name  with  a  sudden  start, 
As  an  icy  touch  had  chill’d  its  heart. 

For  the  shadow  of  th’  avenger’s  hand 
Rests  dark  and  heavy  on  the  laiul.  '  ’ ' 

There  rose  a  voice  from  the  ruin’s  gloom, 
And  woke  the  echoes  of  the  tomb, 

As  if  the  noble  hearts  beneath 
Scot  forth  deep  answers  to  its  breath. 

“  When  the  midnight  stars  arc  'ourning. 
And  the  dead  to  earth  returning ; 

When  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
Rise  upon  the  good  man’s  rest ; 

When  each  whisper  of  the  gale 
Bids  the  cheek  of  guilt  turn  pale ; 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hour. 

That  o’er  the  soul  hath  deeiiest  pov.'cr, 
Why  thus  meet  we,  but  to  call 
For  judgment  on  the  criminal  ? 

Why,  but  the  doom  of  guilt  to  seal,  j 
And  point  th’  avenger’s  holy  steel  ? 

A  fearful  oath  has  bound  our  souls, 

A  fearful  power  our  arm  controls  !  > 
There  is  an  car,  awake  on  high. 

E’en  to  thought’s  whispers,  ere  they  die ; 
There  is  an  ^c,  whose  beam  pervades 
All  d^ths,  all  deserts,  and  all  shades ; 
That  ear  hath  heard  our  awful  vow. 

That  searching  eye  is  on  us  now  ! 

Lat  Him,  whose  heart  is  unprofan’d. 
Whose  hand  no  blamtlcsB  blood  hath 
.  stain’d-rrj 

Let  Him,  wdiose  thoughts  no  record  keep 
Of  crimes,  in  silence  buried  deep. 

Here,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  accuse 
The  guilty  w  hom  its  wrath  pursues  I” 

*T»as  hush’d — that  voice  of  thrilling 
sound. 

And  a  dead  silence  reign’d  around. 

Then  stood  forth  one,  whose  dim-seen 
form. 

Tower’d  like  a  phantom  in  the  storm ;  ' 
Gathering  his  mantle,  as  a  cloud. 

With  its  dark  fiflds  his  face  to  shroud. 
Through  pillar’d  arches  on  he  pass’d,  • 
With  stately  step,  and  paus’d  at  last, 
Where,  on  the  altar’s  mouldering  stone, 
The  fltful  moonbeam  brightly  shone  ( 
Then  on  the  fearful  stillness  broke 
Low,  solemn  tones,  as  thus  he  spoke  t 

“  Before  that  ^e,  whose  glance  per¬ 
vades 

All  depths,  all  deserts,  and  all  shades  $ 
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Heard  by  that  ear,  awake  on  high 
K’en  to  thottght’i  whiapers  ere  they  die ; 
With  all  a  inortal*8  awe  I  stand. 

Yet  with  pore  heart,  and  stainless  hand. 
To  Heaven  I  lift  that  hand,  and  call 
For  judgment  on  the  criminal : 

The  earth  is  dyed  with  bloodshed’s  hues. 
It  cries  for  vengeance — I  accuse  i” 

“  Name  thou  the  guilty !  say  for  w'hom 
lliose  claim’st  th*  inevitable  dotim  !” 

“  Albert  of  Lindhcim — to  the  skies 
The  voice  of  blood  against  him  cries  ; 

A  brother’s  blood — his  hand  is  dyed 
With  the  deep  stain  of  fratricide. 

One  hour,  one  moment,  hath  reveal’d. 
What  years  in  darkness  had  conceal’d, 
But  all  in  vain.— the  gulph  of  time 
ilefus’d  to  close  upon  his  crime  ; 

And  Guilt,  that  slept  on  flowers,  shall 
know. 

The  earthejuake  was  but  hush’d  below  ! 

Here,  where  amidst  the  noble  dead. 
Aw’d  by  their  fame,  he  dare  not  tread. 
Where,  left  by  him  to  dark  decay. 

Their  tmphies  moulder  fast  aw'ay  ; 
Around  us  and  beneath  us  lie 
The  relics  of  his  ancestry  ; 

The  chiefs  of  Lindheim’s  ancient  race, 
Kach  in  his  last  low  dwrelling>place : 

But  one  is  alwent— o’er  his  grave 
The  palmy  shades  of  Syria  wave  ; 

Far  distant  from  his  native  Rhine, 

He  died  unmoum’d  in  Palestine ; 
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If  false  the  tale  whose  truth  I  swear, 

Be  mine  the  murderer’s  doom  to  bear  i 

Then  sternly  rose  the  dread  reply — 

“  His  days  are  number’d — he  must  die . 
There  is  no  shadow  of  the  night. 

So  deep  as  to  conceal  his  flight ; 

Earth  doth  not  hold  so  lone  a  w’aste. 

But  there  his  footstep  shall  be  trac’d  ; 
Devotion  hath  no  shrine  so  blest. 

That  there  in  safety  he  may  rest. 
Where’er  he  treads,  let  Vengeance  there 
Around  him  spread  her  secret  snare  I 
In  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

In  the  still  and  shadowy  glen. 

When  the  social  lx»ard  is  crown’d. 

When  the  wine-cup  sparkles  round  ; 
When  his  couch  of  sleep  is  prest. 

And  a  dream  his  sinrit’s  guest  ; 

When  his  bosom  knows  no  fear. 

Let  the  dagger,  still  be  negr. 

Till,  sudden  as  the  lightning’s  dart. 
Silent  and  swHft.  it  reach  his  heart ! 

One  warning  voice,  one  fearful  word, 
Ere  mom  beneath  his  towers  be  heard. 
Then  vainly  may  the  guilty  fly, 

Unseen,  unaided — he  must  die  ! 

Let  those  he  loves  prepare  his  tomb, 

Let  friendship  lure  him  to  his  doom  ! 
Perish  his  deeds,  his  name,  his  race. 
Without  a  record  or  a  trace  ! 

Aw'ay  !  be  watchful,  sw’ift,  and  free. 

To  wTeak  th*  invisible’s  decree. 

’Tis  pass’d — th’  avenger  claims  his  prey. 
On  to  the  chase  of  death — away  !” 
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The  Pilgrim  sought  the  Holy  1.4Uk1, 

To  {)crish  by  a  b«)thcr’8  hand  ! 

Peace  to  his  soul !  though  o’er  his  bed 
No  dirge  be  pour’d,  no  tear  be  shed. 
Though  all  he  lov’d  his  name  forget, 
Thry  live  who  shall  avenge  him  yet !” 

“  Accuser !  how  to  thee  alone 
Became  the  fearful  secret  known  ?” 

“  There  is  an  hour  when  vain  Remorse 
First  wakes  in  her  eternal  force ; 

When  pardon  may  not  be  retriev’d, 
W'hen  conscience  will  not  be  deceiv'd. 

He  that  beheld  the  victim  bleed. 

Beheld,  and  aided  in  the  deed— 

hen  earthly  fears  had  lost  their  power, 
Reveal’d  the  talc  iu  such  an  hour, 
Untoldiog,  w  ith  his  latest  breath. 

All  that  gave  keener  pongs  to  death.’* 

“  By  Him,  th’  AU-seeing  and  Unseen, 
is  for  ever,  and  hath  been. 

And  by  jth’  Atoner’s  cross  ador’d. 

And  by  th’  Avenger’s  holy  sword, 

By  truth  eternal  atKl  divine. 

Accuser  !  w  iR  Umni  swear  to  thine  ?** 

’  The  cross  upon  my  heart  is  prest, 

I  hold  the  da^^  to  my  breast ; 


And  all  was  still — the  sw^eeping  blast 
Caught  not  a  whisper  as  it  pass’d ; 

The  shadowy  forms  were  seen  no  more. 
The  tombs  deserted  as  before  ; 

And  the  wide  forest  wav’d  immense, 

In  dark  wd  lone  magnificence. 

In  Lindheim’s  towers  the  feast  had  clos’d; 
The  song  was  hush’d,  the  bard  repos’d  ; 
Sleep  settled  on  the  weary  guest. 

And  the  castle’s  lord  retir’d  to  rest. 

To  rest ! — the  captive  doom’d  to  die 
May  slumber,  w'hen  his  hour  is  nigh  ; 
The  seaman,  when  the  billow  s  foam. 
Rock’d  on  the  mast,  may  dream  of  home  ; 
The  warrior,  on  the  battle’s  eve,  i 

May  win  from  care  a  short  reprieve ; 

But  earth  and  heaven  alike  deny 
Their  peace  to  guilt’s  o’erwearied  eye  ; 
And  night,  that  brings  to  grief  a  calm. 

To  toil  a  pause,  to  pain  a  balm, 

Hath  spells  terrific  in  her  course, 

Dr^  sounds  and  shadow  s  for  remorse, 
Voices,  that  long  frewn  earth  had  fled. 
And  steps  and  echoes  from  the  ; 
A^  many  a  dream,  whose  forms  arise. 
Like  a  darker  world’s  realities ! 

Cali  them  not  vain  illusionsr-bocn, 

But  for  the  wise  wnd  brave  po  scorn ! 
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Heaven,  that  the  penal  doom  defers. 

Hath  yet  its  thousand  ministers. 

To  scourge  the  heart,  unseen,  unknown. 

In  shade,  in  silence,  and  alone. 
Concentrating,  in  one  brief  hour. 

Ages  of  retribution's  power  ! 

If  thou  wouldst  know  the  lot  of  those. 
Whose  souls  are  dark  with  guilty  woes. 
Ah  !  seek  them  not  where  pleasure's 
throng 

Are  listening  to  the  voice  of  song ; 

Seek  them  not  where  the  banquet  glows. 
And  the  red  vineyard's  nectar  Hows ; 
There  mirth  may  Aush  the  hollow  cheek. 
The  eye  of  feverish  joy  may  speak. 

And  smiles,  the  ready  mask  of  pride. 

The  canker-worm  within  may  hide  : 

Heed  not  those  signs  !  they  but  delude ; 
Follow,  and  mark  their  solitude  1 

The  song  is  hush'd,  the  feast  is  done. 

And  Lindheim's  lord  remains  ulone. 
Alone,  in  silence  and  unrest. 

With  the  dread  secret  of  his  breast ; 
Alone  with  anguish  and  with  fear ; 
-There  needs  not  an  avenger  here ! 
Behold  him  1— Why  that  sudden  start  ? 
Thou  hear'st  the  beating  of  thy  heart  I 
Thou  hear'st  the  night-wind's  hollow 
sigh, 

Thou  hear'st  the  riisUing  tapestry  I 
No  sound  but  these  may  near  thee  be ; 
Bleep !  all  things  earthly  sleep — ^but  thee. 

No  !  there  are  murmurs  on  the  air, 
\nd  a  voice  is  heard  that  cries— Dc» 
sjiair  I" 

And  he  who  trembles  fain  would  deem 
'Twas  the  whisper  of  a  waking  dream* 
Was  it  but  this  ? — again  'tis  there. 

Again  is  heard — Despair  !  Despair  1" 
Tis  past— its  tones  have  slowly  died 
In  echoes  on  the  mountain  side ; 

Heard  but  by  him,  they  rose,  they  feU, 
He  knew  th^  fearful  meaning  well, 
And,  shrinking  from  the  midnight  gloom, 
As  from  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

Yet  shuddering,  tam'd  in  pale  dismay, 
When  broke  the  dawn's  Arst  kindling  ray. 
And  sought,  amidst  the  forest  wild. 

Some  shade,  where  sunbeam  never  smil'd* 

Yes!  hide  thee.  Guilt!— the  laughing 
mom 

Wakes  in  a  heaven  of  splendour  bom ! 
The  storms  that  shook  the  mountain 
crest 

Have  sought  their  viewless  world  of  rest, 
High  from  his  cliffVi,  vrith  ardent  gaze, 
Boius  the  young  eagle  in  the  blaze, 
Kxulting,  as  he  wings  his  way^ 

To  revel  in  the  fbunt  of  day. 

And  brightly  past  his  banks  of  vine. 

In  glory  Aows  the  monarch  Rhine  $ 


And  joyour  peals  the  vintage*  song 
His  wild  luxuriant  ^res  along. 

As  peasant-bands,  from  rock  and  dell. 
Their  strains  of  choral  transport  swell ; 
And  cliffs  of  bold  fantastic  forms. 

Aspiring  to  the  realm  of  storms  ; 

And  woods  around,  and  waves  below. 
Catch  the  red  Orient's  deepening  glow. 
That  lends  each  tower,  and  convent-spire, 
A  tinge  of  its  ethereal  Are. 

Swell  h4di  the  song  of  festal  hours  ! 

Deck  ye  the  shrine  with  living  Aoa*er8  ! 
Let  music  o'er  the  waters  breathe  ! 

Let  beauty  tuine  the  bridal  wreath  ! 

While  she,  whose  blue  eye  laughs  in  light. 
Whose  cheek  with  love's  own  hue  is 
bright. 

The  fair-hair'd  maid  of  Lindheim's  hall. 
Wakes  to  her  nuptial  festivaL 
Oh  !  who  hath  seen,  in  dreams  that  soar 
To  worlds  the  soul  would  fain  explore, 
When,  for  her  own  blest  country  pining. 
Its  beauty  o'er  her  thought  is  shining. 
Some  form  of  heaven,  whose  cloudless  eye. 
Was  all  one  beam  of  extacy  ? 

Whose  glorious  brow  no  traces  wotc 
Of  guilt,  or  sorrow  known  before  ? 

Whose  smile,  undimm'd  by  aught  of 
earth, 

A  sunbeam  of  immortal  birth. 

Spoke  of  bright  realms,  far  distant  lying, 
Where  love  and  joy  are  both  und3ring  ? 

E'en  thus— a  vision  of  delight, 

A  beam  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 

A  Aower  whose  head  no  storm  had  bow'd. 
Whose  leaves  ne'er  droop'd  beneath  a 
cloud ; 

Thus,  by  the  world  unstain'd,  untried,  ' 
Seem'd  that  belov'd  and  lovely  Bride  ; 

A  being  all  too  soft  and  fiur. 

One  breath  of  earthly  woe  to  bear  I 
Yet  lives  there  many  a  lofty  mind, 

In  light  and  fragile  form  enshrin'd ; 

And  oft  smooth  cheek,  and  smiling  eye. 
Hide  strength  to  suffbr  and  to  die  ! ' 
Judge  not  of  woman's  heart  in  hours 
That  strew  her  path  with  summer-Aowers, 
When  joy's  full  cup  is  mantling  high. 
When  Aattoy's  lAandiritiments  are  nigh 
Judge  her  not  then  !  within  her  breast 
Are  energies  unseen,  that  rest ! 

They  wait  their  call— and  grief  alone 
May  make  the  soul's  deep  secrets  known. 
Yes  !  let  her  smile,  midst  pleasure's  train. 
Leading  the  reckless  and  the  vain ! 

Firm  on  the  scaffbld  she  hath  stood, 
Besiirinkled  with  the  mark's  blood ; 

Her  voice  the  patriot's  heart  hath  steel'd, 
Her  spirit  glow'd  on  battle-Aeld ;  '  ^ 

Her  courage  freed,  ftctai  dungeon's  gloocn. 
The  captive  brooding  o'er  his  doom  | 

Her  faith  the  fallen  nnonarch  sav'd,  ‘‘ 
Her  love  the  tyrant's  fury  brav'd; 
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For  if  thy  love  be  firm  and  true, 

Soon  mitf t  thou  bid  their  charms  adieu ! 

A  fate  hangs  o’er  vs,  whose  decree 
Must  bear  me  far  from  them  or  thee ; 

Our  path  is  one  of  snares  and  fear, 

I  lose  thee  if  I  linger  here  ! 

Droop  not,  belov’d  !  thy  home  shaU  rise 
As  fair,  Ijcnealh  far  distant  skies  $ 

As  fondly  tenderness  and  truth 
Shall  cherish  there  thy  rose  of  youth. 

But  speak !  and  when  yon  hallow’d  shrine 
Hath  heard  the  vows  which  make  thee 
mine, 

Say,  wilt  thou  fly  with  me,  no  more 
To  tread  thine  own  lov’d  mountain-shore. 
But  share  and  soothe,  repining  not. 

The  bitterness  of  exile’s  lot  ?” 


No  scene  of  danger  or  despair. 

But  she  hath  w  on  her  triumjA  there 


Awray  !  nor  cloud  the  festal  mom 
With  thoughts  of  boding  sadness  borne  ! 
Far  other  lovelier  dreams  are  thine, 

Fair  daughter  of  a  noble  line ! 

Young  Ella!  from  thy  tower,  whose 
height 

Hath  caught  the  flush  of  Eastern  light. 
Watching,  while  soft  the  morning  air. 
Parts  on  thy  brow  the  sunny  hair  t 
Yon  bark,  that  o’er  the  calm  blue  tide. 
Bears  thy  lov’d  warrior  to  his  bride. 

He,  whose  high  deeds  romantic  praise 
Hath  hallow’d  with  a  thousand  lays.  • 


He  came — that  youthful  chief — ^he  came 
That  fevour’d  lord  of  love  and  fame  ! 

His  step  was  hurried — as  if  one 
W’ho  seeks  a  voice  within  to  shun  ; 

His  check  was  varying,  and  express’d 
The  conflict  of  a  troubled  breast ; 

His  eye  w’as  anxious — doubt,  and  dread. 
Ami  a  stern  grief,  might  there  be  read  ; 
Yet  all  that  mark’d  his  alter'd  mien 
Seem’d  struggling  to  be  still  unseen. 

With  shrinking  heart,  with  nameless  fear, 
Young  Ella  met  the  hrow  austere. 

And  the  w  ild  look,  which  seem’d  to  fly 
The  timid  welcome  of  her  eye. 

Was  that  a  lover's  gaze,  which  chill’d 
The  soul,  its  awful  sadness  thrill’d  ? 

A  lover’s  brow,  so  darkly  fraught. 

With  all  the  heaviest  gloom  of  thought  ? 
She  trembled — ne’er  to  grief  inur’d. 

By  its  dread  lessons  ne’er  matur’d ; 
Vnus’d  to  meet  a  glance  of  less 
Than  all  a  parent’s  tenderness. 
Shuddering  she  felt,  through  every  sense, 
The  dcath-like  faintness  of  suspense. 

High  o’er  the  windings  of  the  flood, 

On  Lindheim’s  terrac’d  rocks  they  stood, 
W’hcnce  the  free  sight  afar  might  stray, 
O’er  that  imperial  Uiver’s  way. 

Which,  rushing  from  its  Alpine  source,  « 
Makes  one  long  triumph  of  its  course, 
Bolling  in  tranquil  grandciu’  by, 

^fidst  Nature’s  noblest  ixigeantry. 

But  the}-,  o’er  that  majestic  scene. 

With  clouded  brow  and  anxious  mien, 

In  silence  gaz'd  : — for  Ella’s  heart 
Fear’d  its  own  terrors  to  impart ; 

And  he,  who  vainly  strove  to  hide 
His  i»ngR,  with  all  a  wTurior's  pride. 
Seem’d  gathering  courage  to  unfedd 
Some  fejirful  tale  that  must  be  told. 

At  length  his  mien,  his  voice,  obtain’d 
A  calm,  that  seem’d  by  conflicts  gain’d. 
As  thus  he  spoke— “  S’es  !  gaze  a  while 


'  “  Ulric !  thou  know’st  how  dearly  lov’d 
The  scenes  where  first  my  childhood 
rov’d ; 

The  woods,  the  rocks,  that  tower  supreme 
Above  our  nwn  majestic  stream, 

The  halls  w’hcre  first  my  heart  beat  high 
To  the  proud  songs  of  chivalry. 

All,  all  are  dear — ^>’et  these  are  ties 
Alfection  well  may  sacrifice ; 

Lov’d  though  they  be,  w'here’er  thou  art. 
There  is  the  country  of  my  heart ! 

Yet,  is  there  one,  who,  ’reft  of  me. 

Were  lonely  as  a  blasted  tree ; 

One,  who  still  hop’d  my  hand  should  close 
His  ej’es,  in  Nature’s  last  repose ; 

Eve  gathers  round  him — on  his  brow 
Already  rests  the  wintry  snow’ ; 

His  form  is  bent,  his  features  w'ear 
The  deejiening  lines  of  age  and  care. 

His  faded  ej'e  hath  lost  its  fire ; 

Thou  wouldst  not  tear  me  from  my  sire  ? 
Yet  tell  me  all — ^thy  w'oes  impart. 

My  Ulric  !  to  a  faithful  heart. 

Which  sooner  far — oh  !  doubt  not  this-.*. 
Would  share  pangs,  than  others’  bliss.” 


“  Ella,  what  wouldst  thou  ?— ’tis  a  tale 
Will  make  that  cheek  as  marble  pale  ! 
Yet  what  avails  it  to  conceal 
All  thou  too  soon  must  know'  and  feel  i 
It  must,  it  must  be  told— prepare,  • 

And  nerve  that  gentle  heart  to  beiu* ! 

But  I— Oh  !  was  it  then  for  me 
The  herald  of  thy  w’oes  to  be ; 

Thy  soul’s  bright  calmness  to  destroy. 
And  wake  thee  first  from  dreams  of  joy  ? 
Forgive  ! — I  w'ould  not  ruder  tone 
Should-  make  the  fearful  tidings  known, 

I  would  not  that  unpitying  eyes 
Should  coldly  w'atch  thine  agonies  ! 

BeUer  ’tw'ere  mine — that  task  severe. 

To  cloud  thy  b^t  with  grief  and  fear. 

“  Hast  thou  not  heard,  in  legends  old. 
Wild  tales  that  turn  the  life-blood  cold, 
Of  those  who  meet  in  cave  or  glen, 

Far  from  the  busv  walks  of  men : 
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Those  who  mysterious  vigils  keep, 

When  cartJi  is  wTapt  in  shades  and  sleep, 
To  judge!of  crimes,  like  Him  on  high. 

In  stillness  and  in  secresy  ? 

Th*  unknown  avengers,  whose  decree 
*Tis  fruitless  to  resist  or  rice  ? 

Whose  name  hath  cast  a  spell  of  powV, 
O’er  peasant’s  cot  and  chietltain’s  tow’r  ? 
Thy  sire— Oh,  Ella  !  hope  is  ried  ! 

Think  of  him,  mourn  him,  as  the  dead  ! 
Their  sentence,  their’s,  hath  scal’d  his 
doom. 

And  thou  may’st  weep  as  o’er  his  tomb  !. 
Yes,  weep  !  relieve  thy  heart  opprest. 
Pour  forth  thy  sorrows  on  my  breast ! 
Thy  cheek  is  cold — thy  tearless  eye 
Seems  fix’d  in  frozen  vacancy  ; 

Oh  !  gaze  not  thus — thy  silence  break. 
Speak  !  if  ’tis  but  in  anguish— speak  !’* 

She  s|>oke  at  length,  in  accents  low. 

Of  wild  and  hali-imlignant  woe  : 

— “  lie  doom’d  to  i)erish  !  lie  decreed 
By  their  avenging  arm  to  bleed  ! 

7/c,  the  renown’d  in  holy  light, 

The  Paynim’s  scourge,  tiie  Christian’s 
might ! 

Ulric  !  .  What  mean’st  thou  ? — not  a 
thought 

Of  that  high  mind  with  guilt  is  fraught ! 
Say,  for  which  glorious  tro|riiy  won. 
Which  deed  of  martitd  prowess  done ; 
Which  l>attle-ficld,  in  days  gone  by, 
Oain’d  by  his  valour,  must  he  die  ? 

Away  !  ’tis  not  hU  lofty  name 
’rheir  sentence  hath  consign’d  to  shtunc  ; 
’Tis  not  his  life  they  seek — recall 
Thy  .words,  or  say,  he  shall  not  fall !” 

Then  sprung  forth  tears,  whoso  blest  relief 
Gave  pleading  softness  to  her  grief : 

“  And  wilt  thou  not,  by  all  the  tics 
Of  our  affianced  love,”  she  cries, 

“  By  all  my  soul  hath  fix’d  on  thee. 

Of  cherish’d  hope  few  years  to  be, 

Wilt  thou  not  aid  him  ?  wilt  not  thou 
Shield  his  grey  head  from  danger  now  ? 
And  didst  thou  not,  in  childhood’s  morn. 
That  saw  our  young  affisetion  born. 

Hang  round  his  neck,  and  climb  his  knee,' 
Sharing  his  parent-smile  with  me  ? 

Kind,  gentle  Ulric  !  best-belov’d  !' 

Now  l)e  thy  faith  in  danger  prov’d  I 
Though  snares  and'  terrors  round  liim 
,  wait,  ‘  • 

ThoH  wilt  not  leave  him  to  his  fate  ! 

Turn  not  away  in  cold  disdain  ! 

— Shall  thine  own  Ella  [riead  in  vain  ? 
How  art  thou  chang’d  !  and  must  I  bear 
That  frown,  that  stern)  urerted  air  ? 
What  mean  they  ?” 

“  Maiden  !  need’st  thou  ask  ? 
These  features  wear  no  specious  mask ! 


Doth  sorrow  mark  this  brow  and  eye 
With  characters  of  mystery  ? 

This — this  is  anguish  !-^can  it  be  ? 

And  plead’st  thou  for  thy  sire  to  me  $ 
Know,  though  thy  prayers  a  death-|)ang 
give. 

He  must  not  meet  my  sight— and  live  ! 
Well  may’st  thou  shudder !— of  the  Band 
Who  nv'atch  in  secret  o’er  the  land, 
.Whose  thousand  swords  ’tis  vain  to  shun, 
Th’  unknown,  th*  unslumb’ring— I  am 
•one ! 

My  arm  defend  him  !— what  were  then 
l^ach  vow  that  binds  the  souls  of  men. 
Sworn  on  the  cross,  and  deeply  scal’d 
By  rites  that  may  not  be  reveal’d  ? 

—A  breeze’s  brcjith,  an  echo’s  tone, 

A  {)assing  sound,  forgot  when  gone  1 
Nay,  shrink  not  from  me— I  would  fly. 
That  he  by  other  hands  may  die  ! 

What !  think’st  thou  I  would  live  to  trace. 
Abhorrence  in  that  angei-face  ? 

Beside  thee  should  the  lover  stand. 

The  father’s  life-blood  on  his  brand  ? 

No  !  I  have  bade  my  home  adieu. 

For  other  scenes  mine  eyes  must  view  ; 
Look  on  me,  love  !  now  all  is  known, 

O  Ella  !  must  I  fly  alone  ?” 

But  she  was  chang’d ;  scarce  heav’d  her 
breath ; 

She  stood  like  one  prepar’d  for  death. 
And  wept  no  more  ;  then,  casting  down 
From  her  fair  brows  the  nuptial  crown. 
As  joy’s  last  vision  from  her  heart. 

Cried  with  sad  firmness — “  We  must 
part ! 

’Tis  jKist— these  bridal  flow’rs,  so  frail. 
They  may  not  brook  one ’stormy  gale. 
Survive^tek)  dear  as  still  thou  art, 

Each  hope  they  imag’d — we  must  part ! 
One  struggle  yet — and  all  is  o’er — 

We  love — and  may  wc  meet  no  more  ! 
Oh  !  little  know’st  thou  of  the  pow’r 
Affection  lends  in  danger’s  hour, 

To  deem  that  fate  should  thus  divide 
My  footsteps  from  a  father’s  side  ! 

S|)eed  thou  to  other  shores- 1  go 
To  share  his  wand’rings  and  his  woe  ; 
Where’er  his  path  of  thorns  may  lead, 
Whate’er  his  doom^  by  Heaven  decreed. 
If  there  be  guardian  Powers  above. 

To  nerve  the  heart  of  filial  love ; 

If  courage  may  be  won  by  pray’r. 

Or  strength  by  duty — I  can  l)ear  !  ‘ 
Farewell ! — though  in  that  sound  be  years 
Of  blighted  hopes  and  fruitless  tears. 
Though  the  soul  vibrate  to  its  knell 
Of  joys  departed — ^yet,  farewell !” 

Was  this  the  maid  who  seem’d,  ere- 
while,  ' 

Born  but  to  meet  life’s  vernal  smile  ? 

A  being,  almost  on  tha  wing. 

As  an  embodied  breeec  of  spring  ? 
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A  chOd  of  beauty  and  of  bliny 
Sent  from  some  purer  sphere  to  this, 

Not,  in  her  eiile,  to  sustain 
The  trial  of  one  eartiily  pain  } 

But,  as  a  sunbeam,  on  to  move, 

Wak’ning  all  hearts  to  joy  and  love  ? 

That  airy  form,  m  ith  footstejw  free, 

And  radiant  glance— could  this  be  she  t* 

From  her  fair  cheek  the  rose  was  gone. 

Her  eye’s  blue  sjiarkle  thence  had  down, 

Of  all  its  vi\'id  g^w  bereft, 

Kach  playful  charm  her  lip  had  left ; 

But  what  were  these?  on  that  young 
face. 

Far  nobltf  beauty  fill’d  their  place  ! 

*Ta'as  not  the  pride  that  scorns  to  bend. 

Though  all  the  bolts  of  Heaven  descend  ; 

Not  the  fierce  grandeur  of  despair, 

That  half  exults  its  fate  to  dare ; 

Nor  that  wild  energy  which  loads 
Th*  enthusiast  to  fanatic  deeds ; 

Her  mien,  by  sorrow  unsubdued,  • 

Was  fix’d  in  silent  fortitude ; 

Not  in  its  haughty  strength  elate. 

But  calmly,  moumf\illy  sedate. 

*Twas  strange,  yet  lovely  to  behold 
That  spirit  in  so  fkir  a  mould. 

As  if  a  rose>tree*8  tender  form, 

Unbent,  unbroke,  should  meet  the  storm. 

One  look  she  cast,  where  firmness  strove 
W  ith  the  deep  pangs  of  parting  love ; 

One  tear  a  moment  in  her  eye 
Dimm’d  the  {Hire  light  of  constancy ; 

And  {xessing,  as  to  still  her  heart, 

She  turn’d  in  silence  to  de{)art. 

But  Ulric,  as  to  {ihrenz)'  uTought, 

Then  started  from  his  trance  of  thought : 

Stay  thee,  oh  !  stay — it  must  not  be — 

All,  all  were  well  resign’d  for  thee ! 

Stay  !  till  my  soul  each  vow  disown. 

But  those  which  make  me  thine  alone  ! 

If  tliere  be  guilt — there  is  no  shrine 
Mi>re  holy  than  that  heart  of  thine ; 

There  be  my  crime  absolv’d _ I  take 

The  cup  of  shame  for  thy  dear  sake. 

Of  $hame  !  oh  no  !  to  virtue  true. 

Where  thou  art,  there  is  glory  too  ! 

Cio  now  !  and  to  thy  sire  im{)art. 

He  hath  a  shield  in  Ulric’s  heart, 

And  thou  a  home  I — remain,  or  flee. 

In  life,  in  death — 1  follow  Thee  !” 

There  shall  not  rest  one  cloud  of 
Oh  Ulric  !  on  thy  lofry  name ; 

There  shall  not  one  accusing  word 
Against  thy  spotless  faith  be  heard  ! 

Thy  path  is  where  the  brave  rush  on. 

Thy  course  must  be  where  {lalms  are  won; 

Where  banners  u'ave,  and  falchions  glare. 

Son  of  the  mighty  !  be  thou  there ! 


The  Autumn  moon  slept  bright  and  stir 
On  fading  wood  and  purple  hill ; 

The  vintager  had  hush’d  his  lay. 

The  fisher  shunn’d  the  blaze  of  day. 

And  silence,  o’er  each  green  recess. 
Brooded  in  misty  sultriness. 

But  soon  a  low  and  measur’d  sound 
Broke  on  the  deep  repose  around ; 

From  Lindheim’s  towers  a  glancing  oar 
Bade  the  stream  ripple  to  the  shore. 

Sweet  was  that  sound  of  waves  which 
pai^ 

The  fond,  the  true,  the  noble-hearted ; 
And  smoothly  seem’d  the  bark  to  glide. 
And  brightly  flow’d  the  reckless  tide. 
Though,  mingling  with  its  current,  fell 
The  last  warm  tears  of  love’s  fareweB. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next,i 
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Thus^  Mr  Editor^  h$th  a  shower 
of  good  luck  fallen  upon',  me  like 
manna  in  the  wilderness^  and  given 
my  poor  heart  such  a  lif^t — the  like 
it  never  before  experienced.  I  'now 
hasten  to  serve  you  with  a  morsel  of 
the  legacy^  and  remain^  my  dear 
Sir,  your  8  to  command, 

Samuel  Killigrew. 

London^  1821. 


THE  BRIDE  OF  BALACIIAN. 

’  Ye  maidens  fair,  consider  wdl, 

And  look  both  shrewd  and  sly, 

Ere  reverend  lips  make  good  the  knot 
Your  teeth  will  ne’er  untie. 

Many  are  the  fair  visions  of  ideal 
felicity  that  alight  on  the  boughs  of 
my  imagination,  like  the  pyeman's 
cry  of  piping  hot"  on  tne  ear  of 
pennyless  mendicity  ;  but  the  fairest 
I  ever  beheld  in  reality  was  at  the 
Grange  of  Balachan.  John  Din- 
woodie  stood  by  tlie  hag-block,  dis¬ 
secting  the  finest  carcases  of  hill- 
wedder-mutton  that  ever  revolved 
on  a  spit,  or  tottled  in  a,  pot.  Dea¬ 
con  Midriff,  and  his  man  Caleb  Go- 
rum,  were  just  arrived  with  a  prime 
hind  quarter  of  genuine  Galloway 
stot,  bred  and  brought  up  on  Ter- 
raughty  meadows,  under  the  eye  of 
the  old  laird  himself ;  and  the  deep 
wreathes  of  feathery  drift,  envelop¬ 
ing  both  her  and  the  stool  whereon 
she  sat,  plainly  testified  that  old 
Janet  Clockexton  had  not  been  idle 
on  the  hen-roost.  But  the  bustle  of 
preparation  for  a  most  sumptuous 
banquet  was  not  confined  to  the  out¬ 
door  department — the  same  laudable 
exertion  was  also  observable  through¬ 
out  the  whole  interior  establisliment. 
Young  Harriet  Halliday  displayed 
much  culinary  knowle^e  in  the 
construction  c>f  fruit,  pigeon,  giblet 
and  other  pies,  dumplings,  pud¬ 
dings,  and  haggises,  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  superintendance  of  that  most 
excellent  woman,  Mrs  Hannah  Drum¬ 
mond,  80  justly  esteemed  by  the 
Gowk-biggin  family  for  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  her  dishes ;  and  Aggie 
Dinwoodie — the  fairest  lily  that  ever 
sprang  in  the  vale  of  Nith— she,  too, 
was  up  to  the  elbows.  Never  did  I 


correspondencies,  flute,  fiddle-strings,  like  at  a  Viake-board,  nor  fa^ion 
&c.  &c.  dfc.  "  dough  in  such  style  with  her  rolling- 
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MR  EDITOR, 

Will  you  have  the  goodness,  my 
dear  Sir,  to  examine  tne  follovring 
sample  of  erudition,  and  give  me 
your  opinion  of  its  merits. 

Uncle  Gabriel  departed  this  life 
on  the  ISth  ult.,  and  left  me,  by  way 
of  legacy,  a  species  of  property,  whose 
intrinsic  worth,  I  f/eely  confess,  is 
far  enough  beyond  the  range  of  my 
calculation.  Mr  Monreath,  the  exe¬ 
cutor,  was  kind  enough  to  transmit 
me  a  copy  of  the  will,  by  which  it 
would  appear,  that  my  share  of  the 
‘personals y  is,  in  Uncle's  estimation, 
much  more  valuable  than  the  real 
estate  bequeathed  to  my  cousin  Archy, 
at  least  1  am  led  to  believe  so,  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself.  His  words  are  precisely 
these : — I  have  no  notion  of  such 
humdrums.  Archy  may  do  very  well 
to  preside  at  a  county  meeting,  and 
amend  tlie  phraseology  of  a  loyal  ad¬ 
dress — nay,  he  may  even  become 
entitled  to  the  Society's  medal  for 
bettering  the  growth  of  turnips,  im¬ 
proving  irrigation,  and  crossing  the 
Cheviot  breed,  et  cetera ;  and,  very 
likely,  appear  to  advantage  in  the 
musical  interlude  of  Auld  Glence  at 
a  country  wedding ;  but  never  will 
his  mental  qualifications  entitle  him 
to  distinction  in  polite  society.  He 
is  a  poor  painter,  a  bad  poet,  and  a 
worse  musician ;  therefore  do  I  cut 
him  off  with  the  lands  of  Killywhin- 
grum,  Maigrumbrae,  and  Carline- 
craigs,  consisting  of  eleven  hundred 
and  ninety-three  acres  of  arable  and 
pasture,  Scots  statute  measure ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fisheries,  superiorities, 
and  pertinents*  thereto  belonging — 
so  much  for  Archy.  On  the  otner 
hand,  my  nephew  Sam  is  a  lad  of 
promise — a  fellow  whose  exuberant 
fancy  and  rare  talent  for  versification 
will  sooner  or  later  enable  him  ^to 
figure  away  amongst  the  first-rate 
ballad-makers  of  these  piping  times. 
"What  a  special  blessing  for  the  house 
of  Killigrew,  hitherto  deemed  incapa¬ 
ble  of  celebrating  the  martial  acliieve- 
ments  of  a  midden-cock,  in  eitlier 
prose  or  verse!  To  him,  therefore,  do 
I  give  and  bequeath  the  whole  of  my 
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of  thuinb,  without  either  taste  or  ^ndl^  The  verv  last 

judgment ;  but  a  weU-proportioned  him  ^ut  our  Aggje-  jj  . 

cySicai  utensil,  from  the  loom  of  Ume  he  ^ere  ^^^‘’^1  thfncuk  • 
irv//.v  E<foar  cracefuUv  swollen  in  quoth  I,  ‘  she  11  may  hU  tne  ncuK 
the  middU^  aiS  grooved  longitudi-  yet  that  the  provost  s  d^hto  ran  awa 
Mllv  fmm  both  eSu,  by  his  Ltch-  frae but  he  just  put  off  the  joke  wi 
le«.  hand,  save  and  except  a  smooth 

round  pivot  at  each  extremity,  ex-  will  be  made  manifest  in  due  sea^n, 
actly  proportioned  to  the  fair  hands  —and  that’s  the  langest  spwch  he 
of  Mira  Wnwoodie.  A  weU-toast-  ever  made  m  ray  presence.  Mrs 
ed.  rib-rolled  farl,  is  as  welcome  to  Dinwoodie  might  have  treated  tier 
my  teeth  as  the  Land  o’  Cakes  is  friend  with  a  much  larger  porton 
dear  to  my  heart;  and  1  would  sc-  of  fugitive  biography,  had  she  been 
riously  wviae  all  young  meu  to  ab-  so  disposed. 

stain  from  seeking  consorts  in  gum-  Tinkers,  hawkers,^  beggars  -in 
shonlessfamilies,  where  plain  rolling-  fine,  all  manner  of  itinerants,  who 
pins  are  used.  Nor  was  the  gudewife  trouble  not  their  heads  about  to-mor- 
of  Balachan  an  idle  spectator  to  pass-  row,  visited  the  Grange  with  a  kind 
ing  events.  of  periodical  regularity,  that  gave 

No  woman  could  pumish  hazel  rise  to  much  curious  speculation, 
rotls  more  adroitly  wuh  black  and  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  move- 
white  puddings,  nor  hand  them  up  ments  of  these  wanderers  were  re- 
to  Harmless  Hahbie  with  a  better  gulated  by  means  of  a  secret  under- 
grace,  as  he  stood  with  one  foot  on  standing  amongst  themselves ;  for  it 
the  meal-barrel,  and  the  other  on  an  was  very  observable,  that  their  num- 
old  oak  cupboard  that  had  been  an  bers  seldom  exceeded,  and  never  fell 
heir-loom  in  the  family  from  time .  short  of  John  Dinwoodie*s  accom- 
,  immemorial.  “  Poor  Hahbie,”  quoth  modation,  and  yet  no  traces  of  pre- 
Mrs  Dinwoodie,  one  day  to  an  inqui-  vious  arrangement  could  ever  be  dis- 
sitive  neighbour,  he's  a  Lockerby  cemed.  Others,  again,  imagined,  that 
lad  that  our  Adam  knows  something  they  .  were  piloted  to  warm  kilns 
of;  and  weel  may  th^  ca'him  harm-  and  empty  bams,  by  their  instinct ; 
less,  for  a  more  inoffensive  creature  whilst  a  few  handled  the  subject  a 
never  broke  world's  bread.  He  was  little  more  philosophically,  and  main- 
just  within  a  day  or  twa  o'  being  tained,  that  the  gudeman's  dwelling 
married  ^to  Provost  Pimiecowl's  possessed  a  kind  of  sensitive  attrac- 
dochter  o  Lochmaeban.  The  bridal  tion,  so  judiciously  discreet  in  the 
braws  were  bought,  bed,  betiding,  exercise  of  its  powers,  that  whenever 
and  every  thing  else  that  the  heart  o'  a  troop  of  mendicants  forsook  the 
woman  couM  desire,  when,  gude  for-  barracks,  another  was  draughted 
g^  the  light-heade<l  liramer!  she  ran  from  the  general  stock,  by  means  of 
off  wi  lang  Jock  Johnston  the  horse-  the  aforesaid  attraction,  in  order  to 
TOwper,  and  the  poor  lad  has  never  supply  the  vacuum.  Be  that  as 
been  himsel  sinsyne.  Habbie's  o'  it  may,  John  Dinwoodie,  generally 

speaking,  had  always  his  fSu  share 
to  Uk  a  turn  for  the  better,  there  of  strollers. 

^na  ^  a  finer  fallow  in  a’  the  pa-  Saunders  M^addle  the  packman, 

Sriv  on  "r  Alexander  Waddle,  merl 

el.™  mnmh  ln.1  ‘ °  assured  me  many 

gulSly  on  the  ^ 

fePa'nd Kennedy,  aU  b§leted  in  L^han 

zt  Tz  c! 
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up  their  abode  therein,  and  the  croft 
was  always  deemed  by  their  respec* 
tive  cuddies  a  kind  of  birthright  in¬ 
heritance. 

Many  were  the  jokes  and  jibes 
passed  on  John  Dinwoodie's  good- 
natured  simplicity,  for  harbouring 
such  swarms  of  unprofitable  sojourn¬ 
ers  ;  but  they  stirred  not  his  bris¬ 
tles  against  the  houseless  Gaberlun- 
zie,  nor  soured  his  loving  kindness  in 
the  smallest  degree.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  lie  defended  himself  with  an  elo¬ 
quence  so  peculiarly  in  unison  with 
tne  character  of  iiis  philanthropy, 
that  1  really  cannot  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  presenting  the  following 
morsel  by  way  of  specimen : — “  In  a 
land  where  every  man  enjoys  him¬ 
self  his  own  natural  way,  providing 
that  way  interfere  not  with  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  the  poor’  soul,  who  struggles 
with  hunger,  and  scorn,  and  naked¬ 
ness,  whether  from  choice  or  ne¬ 
cessity,  .  it  matters  not,  may  surely 
be  allowed  the  like  indulgence — 
he  shall  never  want  a  nook  wherein 
to  enjoy  his  morsel,  so  long  as  I 
have  a  barn  to  throw  a  sheaf  in.’* — 
The  gudeman  of  Balachan  certainly 
possessed  a  very  large  share  of  prac¬ 
tical  benevolence — he  was,  moreover, 
prudently  frugal  and  temperate  in 
all  his  enjoyments ;  yet  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  me, 
how  a  family  could  possibly  thrive 
with  so  many  idlers  living  at  free 
quarters ;  and  there  is  a  problem  in 
rural  economy,  naturally  arising 
therefrom,  that  has  never  yet  been 
solved  to  my  entire  satisfaction. — 
John  Dinwoodie*s  farm  produced 
finer  and  more  luxuriant  crops  than 
any  of  his  neighbours,  though  the 
soils  were  equally  good ;  and  Balach¬ 
an  cheese,  wool,  butter,  and  so  forth, 
were  noted  far  and  wide.  Yet  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  fields,  and  in  the 
management  of  their  flocks  and  dai¬ 
ries,  nothing  in  the  semblance  of  su¬ 
perior  judgment,  &c.  on  the  part  of 
the  Dinwoodies  was  ever  observable. 
Whether  the  lands  of  Balachan  were 
more  favourably  visited  than  those 
of  the  neighbouring  tenantry,  by  the 
Hand  that  feeds  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
and  provides  for  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  or  merely  bore  testimony  of  the 
superior  skill  and  industry  of  the 
gudeman  and  his  family,  1  pretend 


not  to  say.  All  1  know  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  this,  the  Grange  of  Balachan 
was  always  deemed  what  we  call  a 
Jbu,  substantial  house. 

But  to  resume  our  subject.  Mrs 
Dinwoodie  having  dispos^  of  her 
puddings  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  fail  of  commanding  respectful 
attention,  most  willingly  transferred 
her  services  to  the  baking  depart¬ 
ment,  and  lent  Aggie  a  helping  hand 
to  stow  away  her  well-toasted  farls, 
in  a  tastefully-carved  gimal  that 
flanked  the  meal-barrel.  Harriet 
and  her  worthy  preceptress  cleared 
the  decks  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
pastry  that  perhaps  ever  felt  the 
genial  warmtn  of  not  bricks ;  and 
when  all  and  sundry,  the  offspring 
of  tlieir  respective  labours  was  fairly 
disposed  of,  the  house  set  in  order, 
and  the  hearth  swept — never-failing 
symbol  of  good  housewifery — ^in  came 
the  gudeman  with  a  Weel,  3irs, 
here’s  ae  special  day’s  wark  aff  our 
hands.”  **  Troth,  John  Dinwoodie,** 
quo*  the  gudewife,  “it*s  the  first  day's 
wark  o*  ^e  kind  that  ever  came  ^ 
gate  o*  our  family,  and  right  blithe 
am  1  to  declare,  that  a  single  hand's 
turn  hasna  gane  to  Coupar  this  whole 
blessed  day,  nor  can  the  bouk  o*  that 
(pointing  to  her  thumb  nail)  look 
out  o*  the  jawhole,  and  remind  ane 
o*  us  o*  the  auld  proverb,  a  willfu 
waste  makes  a  waejii  want.  Wha's 
yon,  think  ye,  coming  owre  the  craft? 
— nae  less  than  nine  o*  them? — My 
word,  we’ll  hae  a  rare  merry  feet- 
wasHing.” — And  Mrs  Dinwoodie  was 
not  far  behind  in  her  reckoning. 
Davie  Morrison  and  Sarah  Glen- 
dinning  o*  Kittlecannalie ;  Leesie 
Gillespie  and  Jenny  Macmillan  o* 
Midgieloan ;  auld  Roger  Lindsay  o* 
Glenbuckie,  and  five  more,  male  and 
female,  whose  names  have  really  slipt 
my  memory,  passed  the  hallan  in 
orderly  succession,  and  introduced 
themselves  with  the  salutation  \i8ual 
on  such  occasions,  Peace  be  i*  the 
house,  and  luchters  o*  luck  to  the 
bride.”  Come  awa,”  ouo*  the 
gudeman,  as  he  arose  from  iiis  arm¬ 
chair,  and  shock  Roger  cordially  by 
the  hand ;  blithe  faces  are  ay  as 
welcome  to  a  blink  o*  our  ingle  as 
my  ain  twa  shins ;  and  truly,  when  a 
wmff  o*  luck  cornea  in  at  the  door, 
it's  unco  heartsome  to  a  fou  la^- 
settlc.  Such  is  my  landart  notion 
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Iv  fireside,”  continued  most  amiable  young  man,  when  a 
«  and,  conscientiously  perfect  child,  that  it  actually 
c  lass  may  be  deemed  proverbial. 

>ts  wi*  a  douce,  weel-  mon,  in  those  days,  than  to  behold 
•e  the  minister,  I  think  the  moody  dames  chacmg  their  re- 
V  say  that  our  Aggie  bellious  children,  switch  in  hand,  and 
^onLrfeet.”  “Aye,  bawUng  as  loud  as  their  ton^^ 
•mlessHabbie,  “she'U  could  clink,  ^  O  thou  lang-legged 
,  i'se  warrant  her,  and  ne'erdoweel— ae  hth  o  Y'*}* 

arth-stane  where  lang  woodie  s  wee  finger  s  worth  the  whole 
1  dama  show  his  ill-  o'  thy  scaw’d  carcase.  No  wonder 
Weel  done,  Hab-  that  a  goodly  bowl  of  honest  half  ana 
ed  Harriet  HalUday ;  haJf  was  speedily  prepared  by  this 
thou  hits  a  nail  on  the  most  dutiful  young  man,  a  bowl  that 
iild-farrand  hammer—  Belshazzar  himself  would  never  have 
r  coudna  better  the  budged  from,  m  long  as  a  ladlefiU 
le  has  paid  the  MaisUr  remained  therein ;  and  a  full  quegh 
.  compliment  indeed,”  of  its  potent  contents  being  lianded 
Bin  woodie ;  “but,  poor  about  for  the  opinion  of  all  whom  it 
ittens  liim— he  kensna  might  concern,  their  verdict  was 
an  o’  his  ain  sayings —  such  as  the  convivial  punch-drinking 
e  awa  frae  his  lips  like  reader  will  most  assuredly  approve 
frac  the  thainns  o*  of ;  unanimous  in  praise  of  its  very 
ey's  fiddle.”  As  Mrs  superior  accomplishments,  both  as  to 
onjccture  may  happen  quality  and  zest.  The  remembrance 
question  by-and-by,  I  of  this  famous  beverage  is  cherished 
bserve,  for  the  reaaer’s  in  Nithsdale  even  unto  this  day.  No 
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sive  emphasis^  strongly  mingled  with 
resignation,  on  these  remarkable 
words : 

**  Nought's  to  be  got  at  woman’s  hand, 

Unless  ye  gi’e  her  a*  the  plea.” 

.  Davie  Morrison  was  equally  at 
home  in  humouring  tlie  hairum- 
skairum  drollery  of  Duncan  Da¬ 
vison/’  and  Sarah  Glendinning’s 
**  Whistle  and  I’ll  come  to  thee,  mv 
joe,”  evinced  at  once  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  tryste-making,  hallan- 
haunting,  and  oiling  of  locks  and 
hinges,  the  more  effectually  to  sup¬ 
press  all  unpleasant  sounds, '  tliat 
otherways  might  offend  the  ears  of 
u'aukrije  mammies^  But  the  baj^ 
was  reserved  for  Mrs  Dinwoodie  s 
brow.  She  instinctively  pitched  on 
tile  very  key  that  opens  **  John 
Anderson,  my  joe,”  in  the  tendercst 
strain  of  harmony ;  and  a  twitter  of 
delight,  that  fully  divulged  theinter- 
nal  satisfaction  of  her  audience,  did 
ample  justice  to  the  fidelity  of  her 
feelings.  But  when  the  good  old 
woman  laid  her  palsied  hand  on  John 
Dinwoodie’s  grey  head,  imd  sang  the 
connubial  benediction,  ^‘my  bless¬ 
ings  on  that  frosty  pow,”  its  en¬ 
dearing  tenderness,  in  unison  with 
tile  venerable  tremor  of  her  voice, 
for  she  was  full  three  score,  operated 
so  powerfully  on  the  sensibility  of 
all,  that  the  married  men  and  their 
faithful  dames  exchanged  looks  of 
reciprocal  affection,  altogether  un- 
translateable;  and  the  young  women’s 
eyes  met  the  corresponding  glances 
of  their  sweethearts,  as  if  by  mutual 
agreement.  All  would  most  willing¬ 
ly  have  exchanged  their  lilies  and 
roses  for  matron  wrinkles,  to  partake 
of  the  fulness  of  Nanse  Dinwoodie's 
joy.  Such  is  the  influence  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  harmony,  when  a-kin  to 
each  other.  Indeed,  I  have  it  from 
very  good  authority,  that  all  the 
young  women  then  present  had 
their  lads  before  the  minister  in  less 
than  a  twelvemonth. 

To  eulogize  the  many  charming 
songs,  both  comic  and  sentimental, 
and  tell  one  half  of  the  queer  stories 
that  enlivened  John  Dinwoodie’s  fire¬ 
side,  would  not  only  exc^eed  the 
bounds  of  my  foolscap,  but  also  re¬ 
quire  the  pen  of  a  readier  writer ;  I 
therefore  decline  saying  one  word 
more  on  the  subject,  and  beg  leave  to 


inform  my  fair  readers,  that  Mrs 
Drummond  brought  in  a  pailful  of 
callar  Entire  from  Balach^  burn, 
seated  herself  by  the  bride  like  an 
experienced  dame  accustomed  to  pre¬ 
side  on  such  occasions,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  proceeded  to  business.  Now, 
my  dear  young  countrywomen,  have 
the  goodness  to  picture  unto  your¬ 
selves  a  blooming  damsel  on  the  eve 
of  marriage,  seated  amongst  her 
kindred  and  acquaintance,  and  an 
elderly  handmaid  flyping  off  her 
stockings,  and  otherways  officiating 
in  the  performance  of  a  certain  cere¬ 
mony,  that  all  of  you,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  sooner  or  later  be  called 
upon  to  undergo.  Then  draw  the 
likeness  of  old  Roger,  groping  for  a 
favourite  coin,  whose  sin^ar  cha¬ 
racter  the  facetious  humourist  thus 
delineated :  I’ll  back  thee  out  a- 

gainst  a'  the  white  money  i’  the  south 
o’  Scotland  for  special  gude  luck. 
In  mony  a  bridal  pail  has  thou  been 
since  the  yezi  Jifteen,  when  I  faund 
thee  under  Jessy  McCulloch’s  muckle 
tae  the  very  night  before  she  was 
buckled  to  the  young  laird  o’  Glen- 
gaebar,  and  neitner  lad  nor  lass  that 
clappit  thumb  on  thee  sinsyne  at 
a  feet-washing,  ever  lay  their  lane 
that  time  twelvemonth.’' 

cc  I  hae  often  heard  tell  o’  that 
famous  antique  o’  thine,”  quo’  the 
gudeman  of  Balachan ;  will  ye  fa¬ 
vour  a  body  wi’  a  glimpse  o’t  ?” 
cc  Deed  will  I,”  replied  the  kindly 
carl,  in  his  usual  tone  of  neighbourly 
civility,  and  accordingly  produced  a 
small  silver  piece  of  the  gude  King 
Robert,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
John  Dinwoodie  wiped  his  spectacles, 
adjusted  them  on  nis  temples,  and 
examined  Roger’s  coin  with  great  at¬ 
tention.  cc  a  j^yal  Robin,  sure 
enough,”  quo’  the  gudeman  of  Bal¬ 
achan  ;  cf  the  best  and  bonniest  like¬ 
ness  o’  Bruce  I  ever  beheld.  Thou 
was  a  bauld  fallow,”  continued  he, 
looking  stedfastly  at  the  profile, 
cc  and  mony  a  bauld  billie  has  stood 
at  thy  back ;  but  thou  hast  fought 
the  gude  fight,  and  the  reward  o’  the 
brave  and  the  righteous  is  thine.” 
A  fine  eulogy,  in  all  probalulity, 
would  have  b^n  delivered  to  the 
memory  of  our  ^eat  and  good  king, 
but  for  a  trifling  incident  that  marred 
the  gi\deman’s  grateful  flow  of  feel¬ 
ings. 
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the  more  ever  did  a  condemned  sermon  the 
ulcerated  conscience  of  a  reprieved 
..o’erdoweel  in  Newgate  chapel.  Me 
cast  hii  eye  alternately  on  the  three 
descried  the  antiques  with  a  cermn  expression  of 
countenance  peculiar  to  the  whole 
family,  when  aught  in  the  semblanw 
of  in^titude  attached  itself  to  their 
character,  and  finally  deposited  the 

- _ :  1  in  the  pail  where  Mrs 

Hannah  was  bathing  his  daughter's 
with  the  same  reverence  as 
though  he  had  been  laying,  aside  his 
for  bonnet  to  tak*  the  beuk. 

**  Now,  Habbie,  my  bonny  man," 
Mrs  Dinwoodie,  come  hither 
prapple  ance  mair  for  good  luck.'' 

_ _  roth  will  I,  gudewife,"  replied 

Halbert,  with  much  simplicity; — 
braaen  studs  and  tough  bull  hide,  **  haitli  I'm  unco  gleg  at  that  sort 
That  death  so  often  da8h*d  aside,**  o'  wark." 

**  And  sae  will  I,  wi'  the  bride's 
and  serving  in  the  humble  capacity  leave,"  quo'  Roger  Lindsay;  "  our 
of  a  lid  to  the  meal-barrel.  Sarah  has  long  been  ailing,  and  there 

Now,  these  implements  of  ancient  jg  knowing  how  soon  she  may  slip 
warfare,  according  to  family  ^i-  Whare's  the  harm  in  look- 

dcm,  belonged  to  the  identicM  Adam  g  body’s  nose,  and  provi- 

Dinwoo^e,  who  stood  at  the  right  ^^jjg  against  the  dispensations  o'  Pro¬ 
hand  of  a  certain  when  he  vidcnce.^"  Hear  to  the  auld  grey 

wTote  on  his  crest,  1  hae  ^c^er  d  gouk,"  exclaimed  Aggie  Dinwoodie  ; 
bm,  with  the  hfe-bloodof  the  ,<  j  mista'en  if  Sarah 

Cernmin,  a  circuinstanra  of  itself  that  jjjna  see  that  tottering  tabernacle  & 
undoubteiUy  entiUed  them  to  a  fair  t^ine  pass  the  haUan  heels  foremost. 
Mruon  of  family  veneraUon  ;  and  Now,  Roger,  bide  awa ;  the  deil  be 
t^ugh  Adam  8  claymore  had  never  ^ 

*  ““  come  to  grape  among  my  taes  ;-the 

that  fawning  spamel,  blinkin-  Diek  ®  gie  a 

llo.kbig8ir  It™  '"“ll"”  “  ""S 

infuriau^l  population,  when  foisted  T 

on  the  five  Woughs,  as  their  repre-  ‘®  ™JOT  Aepleasing  hope  of 

senutive  in  parliament,  by  a  power-  j'S  »nxiety,  no 

ful  Tfiane  ^  ^  doubt,  infused  into  our  very  nature, 

'  for  a  wise  purpose. 

“  Wbotc  name  did  depart  like  the  hated  translate  the  many  laughs,  and 

man  mnks,  and  giggles,  that  enlivened  the 

Whom  country  and  kin  disown,  Grange  hearth  on  that  memorable 

And  his  fame  decay’d  like  the  worthless  occasion,  is  far  beyond  the  com- 

P*S6  of  my  skill ;  and  to  describe 
By  the  wayside  trodden  down.**  the  humorous  scramble  that  ensued, 

Yot  Afi  I  wDc  *  V  obvious  reasons,  shall  never  be  at- 

withi^ndiW  .1^  *«"'P‘e^fcynie.  Suffice  it,  therefore, 

consolation,  the  to  ssv,  that  Harmless  Habbie  cap- 

WM^DM  ilnm-  ?.  {*''<> ^t*  tUT^  the  ominous  prize,  amid  tfc 

of  alf  present.  «0 

SdZk  ’t^thirtTh  ^  y*  hi’eme?” exclaimed 


On  UfUng  up  his  eyes, 
reverently  to  expatiate  on  the  god 
like  heroism  that  rescued  us  all  from  ne 
becoming  hewers  of  w’ood  and  ^wm 
of  water,  he  unluckily  d:z“:r  *  - 
basket  hilt  of  Adam  Dinwoodie  s 
broad  sword  lashed  to  a  sooty  rafwr, 
with  an  old  leather  strap,  and  staring 
through  the  smoke,  as  though 
braiding  his  lineal  descendant  with  Bnicean  <»in 
unkimlly  neglect.  - 

The  gudeman  graduallv  withdrew  teet 
his  eye  from  an  object  that  seemed 
to  call  in  question  his  respect  for 
family  renown,  only  to  encounter 
another  equally  distressing  to  a  sen-  quo' 
sitivc  mind,  in  the  person  of  his  brave  and 
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gould  i*  the  kiiit  neuk;  it  wad  do  ony 
young  lad’s  heart  gude  to  look  at  it^ 
twa  kye  on  the  craft,  a  score  o'  gira- 
BQors  on  the  hiil,  and  nane  to  stand  , 
in  her  shoon  when  she  slips  out  o*  the 
^te,  but  bonnie  Jenny  Macmillan. 
Besides  a’  that,  Habbie, 

*  Theresa  bigg  i*  the  trough,  and  maut 
at  the  mill, 

And  lint  i*  the  dub,  and  corn  at  the 
kiln.’” 

"  Dinna  believe  a  word  the  brag¬ 
gart  says,”  quo'  Leesie  Gillespie ; 

**  my  word,  her  aunty's  a  feerie  auld 
dame ;  there's  anither  bee  bizzing  in 
her  lug,  than  leaving  gowpins  o' 
gould,  and  scores  o'  gimmers,  to  bon¬ 
nie  Jenny  Macmillan,  as  she  ca's 
Itersel.  If  1  rightly  understand  the 
^nt  o*  aunty’s  e'e,  when  Johnny 
Crummie;  the  Kirkmahoe  elder, 
comes  owre  the  bent,  he  has  little 
else  to  do,  honest  man,  but  just  go 
dirou^  the  ceremony  o'  speerin^ 
her  price.  But  come  awa  hame  wi’ 
me,  Habbie ;  I'm  an  only  dochter, 
ye  ken ;  and  tho'  I  shoudna  say't  be¬ 
fore  every  body,  there's  a  peg  for  thy 
bonnet,  and  a  stool  for  thy  latter-end^ 
ki  the  coziest  neuk  o'  a  fou  haud- 
din.” 

**  Laying  joking  aside  athegither,” 
observed  Roger  Lindsay,  I'll  lay  a 
grey  groat  on  Habbie's  head  that  he 
makes  sure  o'  some  honest  man's 
bairn  before  Beltan,” — a  saying  that 
added  not  a  little  to  the  mirth  of  his 
audience.  But  notwithstanding  the 
great  good  humour  that  prevailed, 
our  ^ounkers  were  stHjretly  nettled  at 
the  idea  of  a  daft  man  falling  in  with 
such  luck,  for  the  fame  of  Roger's 
Royal  Robin,  as  a  sure  foreteller  of 
matiimonial  alliance,  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  ;  and  a  few  loose  hints  to  that 
effect,  thrown  out  in  a  manner  that 
apparently  stung  Habbie's  pride — and 
he  at  times  was  somewhat  ticklish 
to  deal  with — ^induced  him  to  sue  for 
leave  of  absence  in  his  usual  brief 
manner,  it's  wearing  late,  gude- 
wife;”  the  sum  total  of  Halbert's 
oration,  when  he  felt  an  inclination 
for  the  bam.  Adam  Dinwoodie  put 
his  stable  lanthron  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
quisition,  the  bride  slipped  on  her 
moon,  and  away  they  went,  arm-in 
arm,  with  Harmless  Habbie,  to  his 
apartment — 1  believe  nothing  fur¬ 
ther,  worthy  of  pardeular  remark. 


occurred  at  the  Grange  on  Monday 
evening,  until  the  *party  broke  up, 
and  left  the  gudeman  and  his  family 
in  quiet  possession  of  their  own  fire¬ 
side. 

P.  S.  Should  the  foregoing  speci¬ 
men  of  Uncle's  literary  sl^  find  fa¬ 
vour  in  your  sight,  please  to  saj  so 
by  return  of  post,  and  the  residue 
will  be  forward^  to  Edinburgh 
without  delay ;  for  I  am  determine, 
Mr  Editor^  not  to  suffer  his  light  to 
remain  under  a  bushel. 


Adieu. 


S.  K, 


FLIGHT  OF  MlCnATORY  BIRDS, 
ATTRACTED  BY  THE  SCOTTISH 
LIGHT-HOUSES* 

During  the  late  stormy  weather, 
damage  to  an  almost  unexampled  ex¬ 
tent  has  been  done  to  the  shipping 
on  our  coasts.  The  feathered  tribe 
has  also  suffered  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  keepers  at  the  Bell  Rock 
and  other  Northern  Light-house  sta¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that 
scarcely  a  season  passes  in  which  flocks 
of  foreign,  or  migratory  birds,  while 
fluttering  round  the  Light -houses, 
during  severe  gales  of  wind,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  north-east,  are  not 
seen  and  caught,  when  they  are  driven 
in  flocks  from  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
way  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  glass 
of  the  light-rooms  is  broken  by  tneir 
striking  against  it.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  month,  however,  a  wood¬ 
cock  came  with  such  force  against 
the  glass  at  the  Bell  Rock,  that  the 
bird  went  through  it  like  a  shot,  and 
the  pieces  of  broken  glass  did  consi¬ 
derable  damage  to  the  fine  polished 
surface  of  three  or  four  of  the  reflec¬ 
tors.  The  glass  is  very  thick  and 
strong,  ahd  the  poor  bird  was  found 
lying  Quite  dead  in  one  of  the  reflec¬ 
tors.  TTiis  happened  about  three  o'¬ 
clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  light- 
keeper  on  watch  was  panic- struck 
with  the  noise  of  broken  glass,  which 
showered  down  upon  him  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  imagined  the  whole 
house  was  breaking  up.  The  force 
with  which  this  bird  darted  upon  the 


7  that  the  whole  system  of  material 

aboJtSO  iSdies  square,  aro  no  less  things  exists  only 
than  i  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Du-  reason  too  curiously, 
ring  the  same  gale,  tlie  light-keepers  has,  however,  been  injudiciously  aj 
caught  about  seven  dozen  birds,  which  pealed  to  for  a  refutation.  In  such 
they  describe  as  resembling  thruslies  a  controversy,  common  sen^  has  no 
and  blackbirds,  but  which  probably  firm  ground  for  her  massy  throne, 
belonged  to  the  genus  Tringa  of  w  Bright  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  storm* 
Linnsus.  On  these  the  secluded  .  In  Erin’s  yellow  vesture  clad, 
light-keepers  feasted  for  five  or  six  A  son  of  light — a  lovely  form, 
days.  Among  the  small  birds,  a  pi-  He  comes  and  makes  her  glad, 
geon  was  also  caught;  it  has  bwn  Now  on  the  grass-green  turf  he  siU, 
preserved  alive,  and  seems  to  have  His  tassell’d  horn  b^ide  bin^lai  ; 
Uktn  a  fancy  for  this  solitary  abode;  Now  oV  the  lulls  m  chase  be  flite, 

for  though  it  is  allowed  to  fly  about,  • 

it  always  returns  to  the  light-house.  You  would  not  appeal  to  the  hunter 
The  Kell  Hock  Light-house,  our  to  prove  the  deer  a  shade,  or  to  the 
readers  will  recollect,  is  situated  on  deer  to  prove  the  hunter  a  shade, 
a  sunk  rock  off  Arbroath,  and  twelve  They  are  inaccessible  on  the  subject, 
miles  from  the  nearest  land.  If,  then,  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth. 

It  may  be  added,  that  alK)Ut  the  exists  only  in  our  imagination,  the 
same  time  a  great  flock  of  birds  visited  doughty  advocates  of  its  reality  can 
tlie  Start- Point  Light-house  at  San-  never  quit  their  oAvn  shadowy  ele- 
day,  in  Orkney.  A  wild  duck,  species  ments,  and  fight  as  if  they  were 
not  known,  darted  through  the  glass,  clothed  with  flesh  and  bones.  Cicero 
and  did  considerable  damage  to  two  adopts  as  pleasant  and  as  conclusive 
of  the  reflectors ;  and  here  also  a  an  argmnent  against  those  who  de¬ 
great  number  of  small  birds  were  nied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
caught,  and  made  into  pics  by  the  one  could  wish  to  have  in  any  con- 
light-kecpcrs.  At  the  Isle  of  Man  troversy :  Nec  mihi  Imnc  errorent. 
Light-houses,  during  very  foggy  wea-  quo  delector,  du?n  vivo,  exiorqueri 
ther,  in  the  month  ot  ()ctober  last,  volo»  sin  mortuus,  ut  quideLm  niinuti 
many  tliousaiuls  of  small  birds  came  philosophi  censent,  nihil  sentiam,  non 
fluttering  about  the  Light-houses,  vereor  ne  hunc  errorem  meum  mortui 
and  were  caught  in  great  numbers.  philosophi  irrideant  I  choose'  not 
It  is  perfectly  ascertained,  that  these  to  be  refuted  while  I  live,  and  when 
flocks  ,of  birds  arc  chiefly  from  the  I  die,  if  my  soul  be  not  immortal,  I 
higher  latitudes  on  the  continent ;  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  those  philo- 
and  though  they  are  occasionally  sojfliical  wiseacres  whose  souls  must 
much  emaciated  and  weakened  with  be  mortal  like  mine."'  This  sort  of 
their  flight,  yet  otlicr  flocks  of  tliem  entrenchment  might  be  very  sagely 
ha>e  been  found  fat  and  in  good  con-  thrown  up  by  one  who  was  just 
^Uon;  from  which  last  circumstance,  about  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the 
It  would  apiK^ar,  that  their  flight  to  Immaterialists.  I  am  fully  per- 
this  country  is  often  iierformed  in  a  suaded,  that  this  world  exists  only 
ve^  short  ^Tiod.  in  imagination,  and  this  persuasion  I 

♦  am  detennined  to  maintain.  In  this 

to  migraung  birds,  that  at  some  of  persuasion,  I  am  as  secure  from  refu- 
1  Light-houses  it  has  been  tation  as  from  ridicule,  for  if  matter 
room  light-  exists  not,  the  common-sense-men 

In  onh  r  tn 'Iv  work,  can  derive  no  more  assistance  from  it 

obstructing  the  than  I  can.”  But  this  is  not  the  to- 


j  HtafiJit'S  anti 

TIjc  profound  controversy  rcsi>ect- 
ing  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
matter,  is  now  as  much  neglected  as 
the  controversy  of  the  eternal  pro¬ 
cession,  It  is  in  its  nature  too  re¬ 
mote  from  human  apprehension  to  be 
generally  intelligible  or  permanently 
interesting.  No  church  or  state  be¬ 
came  dependent  on  its  dogmas,  and 
it  sunk  like  a  straw  when  the  wind 
totally  ceases.  Opinions  and  con¬ 
troversies,  when  left  unclothe<l  by 
institutions  which  flatter  vanity  or 
promote  ambition,  like  Hamlet*^ 
ghost,  scent  the  morning  air,”  and 
vanish.  But  human  nature  is  un¬ 
changeable.  The  same  passions,  the 
came  operations  of  hope  and  fear,  of 
love  and  hatred,  of  gratitude  and  re¬ 
sentment,  characterize  our  species  in 
every  age  and  in  every  clime.  All 
the  materials  of  history  are  supplied, 
not  by  variations  in  our  nature,  but 
by  various  modifleations  of  our  cir¬ 
cumstances  ; — not  by  alterations  in 
our  passions,  but  by  changes  in  our 
manners.  The  same  passions  which 
prompted  Romulus  to  kill  Remus, 
•till  induce  one  brother  to  file  a  bill 
in  chancery,  in  order  to  divest  another 
brother  of  his  father's  estate.  The 
same  phantasy,  or  rather,  the  same 
imagination,  which  urged Germanicus 
to  penetrate  the  forests  of  Germany, 
and  to  encounter  all  the  perils  of  im¬ 
passable  lands  and  unknown  regions, 
still  impel  a  Grey  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  Fox^  and  to  brave  all  the 
insolent  virulence  of  ministers,  and 
all  the  fatuous  clamour  of  the  mob. 

Of  this  unchangeable  nature  of 
ours,  imagination  is  indeed  the  grand 
controller.  Imagination,  as  opposed 
to  reality,  is  the  spring  of  action, 
the  standard  of  improvement,  and 
the  dispenser  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments.  View  the  whole  of  our  species 
during  any  given  period  of  time ; 
mark  their  objects  of  pursuit,  their 
exertions  to  obtain  them,  and  their 
final  achievements ;  measure,  then, 
with  precision  their  pleasures  of 
hope”  and  their  actual  enjoymenta. 
It  will  be  found,  that  all  realities  are 
imaginary,  and  all  imaginations  real. 
But  trutns  of  this  nature,  though  the 
most  obvious  in  themselves,  and  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  men,  are  not  ea^v  made 
i  tangible  to  the  apprehension  by  any 
arrangement  of  words.  Take,  then, 
an  instance  fronii  one  of  the  liberal 
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professions,  and,  as  not  the  least  in¬ 
teresting,  from  the  clerical  profession 
in  Scotland.  A  youth  giants  for  the 
distinction  of  the  gown  in  one  of  the 
colleges  of  the  land.  Real  arc  his 
anticipated  joys  while  confidently 
looking  forward  to  this  eminence. 
He  obtains  it.  Stops  he  to  enjoy  any 
one  of  the  feelings  which  he  anti¬ 
cipated  as  almost  heavenly?  Not  a 
moment.  The  tide,  arrived  at  its 
height,  begins  instantly  to  recede, 
and  thus  to  prepare  for  a  second  flow. 
The  anticipation  was  real  delight; 
the  actual  enjoyment  exists  not.  But 
instead,  comes  another  anticipation, 
not  less  gratifying  or  less  real.  He 
secs  the  rays  of  happiness  converge 
on  the  pulpit.  Thither  he  presses 
his  steps  with  all  the  reality  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Arrived  there,  he  finds  no 
reality,  but  instantly  wings  his  flight 
towards  a  further  object — the  bliss¬ 
ful  instalment  in  a  living,  all  his 
own.  Here,  alas  !  his  anticipations 
are  less  pure  and  less  honourable, 
for  they  rest  not  on  his  own  ex¬ 
ertions.  This  lot  has  all  the  misery 
of  maidenhood,  without  its  modesty 
or  native  pride.  But  the  possession 
is  not  final  satisfaction.  Perhaps 
there  are  not,  however,  many  feelings 
more  comfortable  to  an  independent 
and  generous  mind,  than  those  which 
affect  him  who  secretly  says  or  sings, 
— This  manse  is  my  own  ;  here  I 
have  a  shelter  for  my  life,  from  the 
buffetings  of  fortune  and  the  reverses 
of  human  affairs.  This  church  is 
appropriated  for  my  religious  exer¬ 
tions,  as  the  instructor  and  guide  of 
the  whole  parish.  *  I  will  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever.*  ” 
But  this  transport  is  but  momentary. 
The  spot  whi^  delights  as  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  steep  ascent,  soon  becomes 
but  the  verge  of  an  extended  and 
unvaried  level.  The  obtaining  a 
wife,'  the  furnishing  the  manse,  the 
stocking  his  farm,  and  tlie  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  texts,  may  form  ulterior 
summits  in  his  horizon ;  but  these 
must  soon  cease  to  be  novel,  and  the 
reverend  incumbent  must  conjure  up, 
in  the  distance,  a  hei^t  sublime, 
whether  of  rivalling  Dr  Robertson,  or 
of  surpassing  Dr  Blair ; — or  he  must 
sink  uie  degraded  victim  of  little 
cam,  mean  jealousies,  and  grovellit^ 
artifices.  ITie  worst  circumstance  in 
this  profession  is,  that  hope  dies  on 
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its  very  ihroshold.  The  course  of  is,  perhaps,  prudent  to  conceal,  un- 

course  of  happiness:  iKrLrlett,  whether  he 

«  S..  pleas'd  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  AskJVI 

Mouii7o\*r  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  his  speeches,  any  joy  corresponding 
the  sky  ;  with  the  triumphant  anticipations 

'I'he  eternal  snows  ai)i)ear  already  past,  of  his  own  breast  ?  Let  Mr  Cock- 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  burn  (jaculo  celercm  Icvihusque  sa/~ 
the  last :  *  giftis ) '  whisper  in  your  ear,  whe- 

But  Uiose  attain’d,  we  tremble  to  suney  J^as  ever  actually  sat  down 

The  growing  lalwurs  of  the  lengthen  d  that  unalloyed  feast  which  his 
way;  imagination  often  anticipated,  and 

The  increiwing  pn)siK'ct  tries  our  wander-  of  liquid  lire  sees  with 

u  n  1  Ai...  all  the  distinctness  of  reality.  Has 

Hills  j)ccp  oer  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alp  gigantic  grasp  of  Brougham  ever 

arise.  embraced  the  accomplishment  of  any 

Hanpyishewho  never  reaches  the  visions?  Did  the  matchless 

Ingli^t  Alps,  hut  wlio  dies,  aged  and  ^od  elo- 

cht;erful,  while  ascending  what  he  highest 

lieheves  to  be  the  last  *  .  ambition  of  trembling  cravens  to  ca- 

Let  me  not  be  understootl  to  a-  tmoniate  .leffrey — did  his  undaunt- 
vourapradation,  suchasourmc-  ^^q^^  satisfaction 

ri;nd  neighbours  in  England  l^ast  J  ,  Like  moneyaccu- 

I  his  IS  only  an  enlargement  of  the  ^  eompound  interest,  is 

worst  stage  in  the  Scottish  clergy-  ,  ^  ^  c  \  ^ 

inau’s  carL ;  it  is  l.ut  the  extension  ‘’j"  progress  of  human  »"‘>«P»*?on- 
of  patronage  and  servility,  from  the  *  >*'  aecomphshment  of  any  partieu- 
yomhful  sycophancy  of  the  curate,  •“r  oh)eet  is  at  once  converted  into 
to  the  tootlilcsL  adulation  of  the  hi-  ?"  '"lircihent,  in  our  anticipations  of 
shop.  The  anticipations  which  spread  things. 

a  feast  before  the  heart,  and  diffuse  “  springs  eternal  in  the  human 

a  delirium  over  the  mind,  rest  all  breast; 

their  weight  upon  'one’s  own  excr-  "  never  is,  but  always  to  l^,  blest, 
tions,  and  centre  all  their  visions  in  the  pursuits,  the  attainments, 

inde]K*ndent  success.  Such  are  the  .i®ys  of  life,  there  is,  then, 

anticipations  of  the  eloquent  law  yer,  idealism  ivhich  Berkqley  and 

the  skilful  physician,  the  liberal  Hume  would  find  in  material  cxist- 
merchant,  the  ingenious  author.  In  onco.  Happiness,  so  far  as  it  is  pe- 
jirojKirtion  as  these  are  inspired  by  culiar  to  man,  is  purely  ideal.  Food 
genius,  and  destined  for  victory,  they  and  clothing  give  pleasure  in  pro- 
anticipate  success,  and  revel  in  its  portion  to  the  cra\ing  which  they  sa- 
joys.  But,  grant  tlum  success  to  the  There  is  a  further  accession  to 

utmost  extent  of  their  anticipations,  aoiinal  enjoyment,  by  the  exhilara- 
and  the  joys  all  vanish,  as  by  the  ^^on  and  intoxication  of  strong  drink, 
wand  of  a  necromancer.  Dr  Robert-  “  Kings  may  lx?  blest,  but  Tam  was 
son  felt  gratified,  unquestionably,  glorious, 

when  Ijonl  ('hesterfield  compliment-  B’cr  a*  the  ilks  o’  life  victorious.”  . 

Y'*'’-  ^''^ae^nstic  cle-  But  exhilaration  of  this  kind  is  but 

‘  haWtual  gloom,  and 

for  it  wnin  1  '"toxication  is  hut  the  resource  ol 

exJ  lYlTh  r  accompanied  by  irreso- 

he  did  in  w-ritin  T  *  ss  lution.  Such  artificial  stimulants  are 

momlt  he  lYto’  1  ’."fn  '*  broken  limbs. 

SoTh  storhn  ’4  V  ^  ^  7^^  ^*shest  flights  of  the  Baeehana- 

of  joy  when,  in  the  thrSlntfci!  equal  to  the  extaeies  of 

pation  of  triunnih  yet  to  be,  he  WTOte  •  The  bounding  fawn,  that  darts  across 

The  time  I  have  employed,  and 
the  pains  1  have  taken,  in  order  to  ^  u  Tv’T*","’ 

render  it  (the  History  of  Scotland^  ■  Ana 

worthy  of  the  puhlic^pprohation,  it  ZT  1 


error, 


Happiness,  worthy  of  the  name,  must 
be  derived  from  something  which 
may  Ik‘  laid  aside,  and  again  recur¬ 
red  to.  I  anticipate  signal  success  in 
an  enterprize  of  a  favourite  nature. 
The  contemplation  of  this  enterprize, 
and  of  the  anticipated  result,  fills 
my  mind  with  the  most  dolightfnl 
thoughts  and  associations.  W’hilc 
enjoying  this  luxury,  a  friend  visits 
ine,  and  introduces  other  topics  and 
'  other  ideas.  At  his  approach,  I  set 
aside  my  charming  speculation,  and 
1  resume  it  at  his  departure  with  un¬ 
dim  inished  eagerness  and  pleasure. 

,  Try  your  joys  of  intoxication  by  this 
test.  The  purest  and  best  joys  of 
life  may  have  as  slender  a  connec¬ 
tion  w'itn  truth  and  fact,  as  the  joys 
of  intoxication ;  but  their  source  is 
perennial,  and  not  the  creation  of  a 
passing  shower. 

Subjects  of  a  purely  intellectual 
nature  must  be  in  some  measure  cari¬ 
catured,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
perceptible.  Take,  then,  a  caricature 
ready  made  by  a  keen-eyed  observer 
cf  life : 

- “  Fuit  baud  ignobilis  Argis, 

Qui  se  credebat  miros  aadire  trag(cdos, 

In  vacuo  lactus  sessor  plausorque  theatro : 
Ca*tcra  qui  vital  servarct  munia  recto 
More;  lx)nussane  vicinus, amabilis hospes, 
Comis  in  uxorem,  posset  qui  ignoscere 
’  servis, 

Kt  signo  b'cso  non  insanire  lagcnac : 

Posset  (pi  rupem,  et  puteum  virtarc  pa- 
tentem. 

Hie,  ubi  cognatorum  opibus  curisque  re« 
foetus, 

Kxpulit  elleboro  morbum  l)ilcmque  mc- 
raco, 

Kt  redit  ad  sesc ;  Pol  me  (xrcidistis, 
amici. 

Non  servastis,  ait ;  cui  sic  extorta  vo- 
luptas, 

Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratisssimus 


Now,  it  would  appear  very  ridicu¬ 
lous,  to  sec  a  distinguished  personage, 
Lord  Hyron,  or  any  noble  tragetly- 
maker,  sitting  solitary  in  Drury  Lane, 
listening  with  outstretched  ears  anti 
reeling  eyes,  to  tragedies  unutter¬ 
able,  and  ever  and  anon  shouting  in 
paroxysms  of  admiration  and  de¬ 
light.  It,  is  indeed,  recorded,  that 
Mr  Brougham,  more  witty  than  Ho¬ 
race,  and  more  caustic  than  the 
author  of  the  Dunciad,  insinuated  a 
similar  fancy  for  parliamentary  de¬ 


bates — 7tic7itis  frrails9imus  error — in 
Mr  C.  W.  W,  W ynn.  1  am  amaz¬ 

ed  at  the  conduct  of  my  honourable 
and  learned  liicnd  ;  learned  beyond 
all  others  in  the  history  of  this  assem¬ 
bly,  whose  prerogative  I  am  endea¬ 
vouring  to  assert  ;  skilled  beyond  all 
men — (lce])cr  than  all  the  children  of 
men — in  the  long  records  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  jirecedents  ; — a  man  who  is 
supposed  by  all  the  world  to  know  the 
Journals  of  tlie  House  by  heart ; — 
a  man  whose  studies  and  researches 
are  pursued  through  weeks  and 
months  of  patient  labour,  over  the 
midnight  oil,  and  in  assiduous  soli¬ 
tude  ; — in  short,  a  man  whose  long- 
accustomed  habits  of  parliamentary 
attendance  and  observation  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  so  inveterate,  that  some 
persons  imagine  he  comes  down  to  the 
House  every  morning  by  ten  o’clock, 
expecting  to  find  the  members  actu¬ 
ally  assembled,  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  adjournment.  1  know  of 
nothing  which  can  equal  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  that  honourable  gentleman  to 
his  high  pursuits,  unless  it  be  the 
example  of  liis  illustrious  ancestor, 
to  whom,  fainting  from  excessive 
toil,  occasioned  by  the  same  artlent 
attachment  to  this  House  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  my  honourable  and  learn¬ 
ed  friend,  a  member  was  hastening 
to  present  a  smelling-bottle,  when  he 
was  admonished  of  his  error  by  a 
friend,  who  Ixjttcr  .understood  the 
constitution  of  the  invalid,  and  who 
exclaimed,  ^  For  God’s  sake,  bring 
an  ylct  of  Parliamejit,  and  let  him 
smell  at  that.’  I  cannot  help  sug- 
.  gesting  to  my  honourable  and  leam- 
^  friend,  tliat,  in  case  he  should 
ever  be  attacked  in  a  similar  way,  the 
mere  smelling  at  the  Farliamentanf 
Jonmah  cannot  fail  instantly  to  re¬ 
vive  him.” 

.  But  though  Horace  laughs  at  the 
Argive  admirer  of  ideal  tragedies, 
and  Brougham  sneers  at  the  Welsh 
lover  of  parliamentary  precedents, 
let '  it  not  be  imagined  that  their 
transports  are  not  as  genuine  and  as 
valuable  as  those  of  Home  when  ap¬ 
plauding  Mrs  Siddons  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Lady  Randolph,  or  those  of 
Canning  when  listening  to  Sir  James 
Macintosh’s  intellectual  eloquence. 

Each  mail  walks  in  a  vain  show.” 
Hov/  many  hours  of  real  happiness 
have  men  enjoyed,  in  concerting  and 


Itculilka  and  Inia^  inutioiis. 
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■  hich  tbrT  afitrrwirvis  ar^iskjCAi. 

widkoot  t^rrj  hrintdiw  them  ta  tbe 
mt  of  ts-perlrntni  i  oGiii  ii 
hate  been  croeitv.  u  bive  oc*.'e 
c-id  ditm,  dui  ibsir  Afcbaul  rxr- 
caUtioos  vooiii  octct  be  trieit. 
wimki  be  cks*  iway  bj  diettsclvcs  is 
uAVortby  of  attei^sioo How  many 
■kA  are  n»iiy  blts^ed  by  hopes  anti 
aniicipaootK.  which  thorough  know- 
kdge  wooid  pronour^  uKerly  nn- 
foiuidetl,  anJ  incapable  of  being  lea- 
!ijed  !  Who  wooM  deprive  them  of 
the  ddisbtful  delnaon — nurp.tU  izra- 
Utshnnj  rrtxer  i  A  view  behind  the 
coenes  of  hnrnan  life  would  a5b^  an 
appalling  dtsclosure  of  the  vanity  ot 
realities,  and  a  dreadful  conviction  oi 
the  inestiiniUe  value  cf  inia5Tna- 
tioiis.  With  thii  view  belVwre  his 
i7es,  the  language  of  Hamlet  be¬ 
comes  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
nesB ;  “  This  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
teems  to  roe  a  s^eril  promontory  ; 
this  most  exetUrnt  canopy,  the  air, 
l*x)k  you — this  brave  o'erhanging  hr- 
inankrui,  this  majestical  roof,  frette\l 
with  golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no 
other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapours. 
What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How- 
noble  in  reason  !  H  jw  infinite  in  fa¬ 
culties  !  In  form  and  moving  how 
exprtss  and  atlmirable !  In  action, 
bow  like  an  angel !  In  apprehension, 
bow  like  a  god  !  The  b^uty  of  the 
world  !  llie  paracon  of  animals  ! 
And  yet,  to  roe,  what  is  this  quin- 
lesat-nce  of  dust  ?’* 

To  him  who  can  firmly  and  steaili- 
ly  fix  his  eye  on  this  naked  and  un¬ 
varnished  phasis  of  life,  and  nature, 
ami  truth,  fearful  and  wonderful  in¬ 
deed  will  appear  the  mysterious  laws 
of  our  being.  We  are  mere  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  irresistible  hand  of  na¬ 
ture.  As  the  grey-hound  passionate¬ 
ly  pursuit  the  hare  whom  he  dares 
HOC  enjoy  ;  so  we  eagerly  pursue  the 
ohjecu  prescribed  by  nature’s  awful 
voice,  but  cannot  enjoy  them.  Hu¬ 
man  life,  in  its  best  form,  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  chase,  and  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  ^rposes  which  we  dream 
HOC  of.  The  omnipotent  passion  of 
love  is  indispufably  implanted  for 
the  purpose  of  procreatioD.  Does 
tltat  purpose  form  the  least  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  the  ten  thousand  motives  which 
Mhnulatr  the  lover If,  in  this  intcr- 


rtanc  deparmitii:  ot'  hte,  rcajty.  anc. 
aoc  inugiaaaoc.  were  ocir  guide  ^ 
iuthorltx.  «oqM  o«  subx^  «  ^ 
Maj«r»‘dcsir*:  u>  bate  »  cbiU,  ua^ 
he  wanted  an  heir  »  his  es^are  r  Lu¬ 
cretius  was  a  coar-e  phik^her, 
iboujrh  an  elegant  but  he  justiy 
exhibits  the  decepcien  which  natuiv 
on  tnc  lo^  ^r. 

•»  %.  -V mans-  cienisiis  amatje  tui-ina 


and  eperiu  rosteiaque  su- 
perxs 

-•  -  .  . 


i; ct  i  jrifccf  misdS-  oscala 
net:. 


<^wsXi  -i  wimia-auzn, 

-J  • 


I'r^  nxd  \  caisjcs  cotuedi  cuarat  boa 


Es  iiie*iit2ta  diii  esda*  alte  suznpta  que- 


a  a 

5t'ji^iapo.uc  ibi  s*?  dontite*,  tribcisse  quod 


F.’Oi  viceat.  quom  mortal:  crncedere  porcsi 
Nec  ^*er»eTes  noetrjs  hoc  talbt :  quo  ma- 


gis  ipta? 

ChnnLi  sun-iCKoere  bos  \ilx  rxvitscenia 
celant, 

Qcioi?  retinere  volunt,  adstrk  tv'squc  esse  in 


To  quote  Latin  on  the  subject  of 
love,  and  not  to  transhie,  would  be 
an  offence  beyond  the  reach  of  Do¬ 
minie  Saicpsoa  himself.  To  trans¬ 
late,  1  therefore  essay  : — 

**  M’ith  swoln  eyes  and  agonized 
heart,  the  lover  apprehends  the  ruin 
of  al!  his  hopes,  and  the  blighting  of 
every  joy  in  life,  if  his  mistress  but 
look  upon  hiin  wlih  the  altereil  eve  of 
unkindness ;  and  let  but  the  sligbu'st 
token  of  favour  revisit  his  fancy,  he 
is  overwhtlmeil  with  delight.  But 
admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of  matri¬ 
mony,  disclose  to  him  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  charmer,  and  fain  would 
be  be  severed  from  her  presence  for 
ever.  The  temper  is  odious  and  the 
manners  offensive ;  but  the  knot  is 
lied,  and  tlic  slave  must  toil.  Well 
our  dears  know  this  trick,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  keep  those  they  love  best  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  truth,  till  re¬ 
treat  is  precluded." 

llTiat  a  m^hty  enchantress  this  is, 
who  allures  irresistibly  to  her  bower, 
though  nought  is  to  be  seen  all  around 
as  far  as  the  eye  cm  roam,  but  heaps 
of  the  bleached  bones  of  hier  victims! 
but  1  would  only  point  out  and  illus¬ 
trate  facts.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
complain  of  the  wise  and  salutarv  ar- 


F- 
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n&pL'iiK'nts  PrvrikWfKV.  9till  fir- 
ther  be  it  frofc  me  to  otfeod  tke  love* 
Jy  deceivers. 

•*  Their  arxk'«  ard  craft  have  put  me  daft  ; 

Tbev're  Ci'en  Cbe  in,  an*  a'  that  ;  - 
Bu:  cirtT  To«r  decis,  ami  here's  the  ?c\  ! 
1  like  the  Jad's  ftc  a*  that.'* 

Bu:  to  revert  to  our  theme,  and 
to  deduce  a  luorml,  since  our  hopes 
and  our  tears,  our  joys  ami  our  mi¬ 
series,  are  in  fact  imaginary,  it  is 
die  part  of  wisdom  to  restrain  them 
writhin  just  and  convenient  limits- 
He  is  an  enemy  to  his  own  happiness 
who  analyzes  too  curiously  the  foun¬ 
tains  whence  hope  and  joy,  how¬ 
ever  imaginary,  flow  copiously,  and 
refresh  spirit.  He  is  still  more 
an  enemy  to  his  own  happiness, 
who  does  not  rigidly  and  thorough¬ 
ly  exj'ose  the  fallacies  and  dece^ 
dons  whence  his  fi’ais  pnxwxl,  and 
whence  his  privations  derive  all  their 
laisery.  Magnificent  is  the  display 
here  given  of  the  wisilom  and  good¬ 
ness  of  our  Maker.  Goml  and  evil, 
that  is,  mental  good  and  evil,  proceeil 
not  from  inscrutable  and  uncontrol¬ 
lable  reservoirs,  but  from  fountains  of 
which  every  man  hoUls  the  kev. 
He  whose  mind  is  duly  disciplined), 
can  keep  the  fountain  of  evil  forever 
locked,  and  derive,  from  the  fountain 
of  good,  perpetual  refreshment.  It 
is  net  my  province  to  allude  to  the 
important  part  which  relimon  per¬ 
forms  in  promodDg  this  discipune. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  religion,  of  jdii- 
losophy,  and  of  common  sense,  not 
to  give  }*our  momy  for  that  which  is 
not  breail.  Yet  if  this  simple  maxim 
were  adhereil  to,  there  would  be  no 
misery  but  from  bodily  pain,  while 
pleasure  would  flow  from  all  the 
springs  which  imagination  is  capable 
of  unlocking. 

^  Felix,  qui  pocuit  rcnim  cognoacere  causas, 
Atque  nietus  omnes  ct  inexorable  fatum 
Subjent  pedibus,  strcpitumque  Acheton- 
tis  avari  ! 

Furtuiutus  et  Ule,  Doos  qui  novit  agrestea, 
Panaque,  Sjlvanumquc  aencm.  Nymph- 
aaque  sorores  ! 

Ilium  non  ix>puli  fksces,  non  purpura 
r^um 

FWxit  et  infidos  agitans  discordia  firatres; 
Aut  conjurato  des^ndens  Dacus  ab  Istro : 
Non  res  Komanar,  perituraque  regna ;  ne- 
que  ille 

Aut  doluit  miscrans  inopem,  aut  invidit 
habenti.” 


Pasmxo  the  -  in  the 

summer  of  the  year  IT — ,  we  wete 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  rapidly 
increaseil.  and  thieatetKil,  by  its  vv>- 
Icnce,  to  engulph  us  in  the  wavest  To 
one  who  hats  never  experiencetl  such 
a  scene,  no  descripcion  cv^okl  cenvey 
an  adequate  idea  ii  its  horrors ;  ami 
to  those  who  have  been  so  situacevl, 
description  would  be  su^vrfluous. — 
The  roaring  of  the  wiml.  the  ra- 
gii^  of  the  waves,  the  shivering  ran- 
and  the  noise  of  the  ending 
ami  straining  conlage,  can  be  but 
fuinclv  imagined  by  any  but  thiw 
who  have  known  the  reality.  .\s 
night  approachetl,  tnir  situation  be¬ 
came  more  dreadful,  the  darkness 
atUling  to  the  other  causes  of  terror. 
The  ship  was,  for  hours  t04^‘theT, 
darteil  along,  and  again  hurlei)  back, 
by  successive  waves.  At  length  day 
broke,  and  the  light  of  the  imwn- 
ing,  in  some  degrve,  revived  our 
spirits ;  but  the  sight  of  our  vessel 
was  in  itself  enough  to  destroy  all 
hope.  She  had  lost  a  mast,  her  rigg¬ 
ing  was  burst  ami  shiveretl,  aiul  the 
torn  sails  flapi)eil about  in  long  stripes. 
It  seemetl  that  but  little  chance  re- 
inainetl  of  the  vessel  weathering  the 
storm,  and  the  i'aptain  orden,xl  the 
boats  to  be  got  out ;  and  being  speedi¬ 
ly  obeyed,  the  crew  and  the  few  ms- 
sengers  crowdeil  into  them.  M'e  u-ft 
the  shin,  and  in  a  few  moments  lost 
sight  of  her. 

M’e  were  now  entirely  abamloned 
to  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  \  few 
boards  alone  separateil  us  from  the 
ocean  ;  we  were  exposetl  to  the  wind, 
the  rain,  and  the  waves,  and  we 
hail  little  prospect  ol*  escaping  death. 
.\dd  to  these  evils,  our  (^visions 
were  scanty,  and  damaged  by  the 
water.  IHir  prospects  were  melan¬ 
choly  enough,  and  ilespair  sat  on 
every  countenance.  Each  of  us  gased 
at  his  neighbour,  but  shuddered  at 
the  horror  and  dismay  which  met  his 
glance.  Some  sat  in  a  sullen  torpor, 
whilst  others  muttered  ejaculations 
of  despair,  and  gaaed  with  wild  and 
intense  looks  on  the  waves,  which 
seemed  ready  to  engulph  us  on  every 
side. 

The  storm  continued  for  several 
days ;  we  were  faint  and  weary  with 
exertion  and  suffering.  Some  lay 
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ilown,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  rest,  irately 

while  the  others  threw  out  the  water  thrown.  ''  f  , 

which  came  into  the  Imat.  A  tre-  ’J  “  '  ,  H,, 

inemlous  wave  rolUal  towards  us;  and  and  enjoyed  a  profound  sleep  till 

the  other  boat,  which  had  continued  morning.  .-o 

to  km)  at  no  gm>at  distance  from  us,  AVlien  we  rose  from  our  slumbers, 
w'as  instantly  swamped,  and  one  of  the  bleak  and  cheerless  pxospec  c- 
our  men  washed  overboard.  The  pressed  our  spirits ;  we  w  ere  without 
fate  of  our  comrades  contributed  to  either  shelter  or  iood,  and  the  latter 
increase  our  misery,  for  the  same  fate  want  pressed  us  most  severely.  ^  or 
might  every  moment  overtake  the  five  days  v, 'chad  not  tasted  mod.  n  e 
survivors.  ()ur  provisions  were  ex-  wandered  about  in  hopp  oi  meeting 
hausU'd,  and  famine  stared  us  in  the  with  something,  but  there  were  no 
face.  ^^'e  chewed  tlie  soft  leather  traces  which  might  indicate  that  any 
of  our  slioc's,  to  deaden  the  sense  of  living  creatures  save  ourselves  cxist- 
hunger,  for  every  morsel  of  food  had  cd  on  this  barren  spot  j  a  few'  roots, 
Ik'en  consumed.  One  of  our  nuin-  however,  rew'arued  our  search,  and  in 
Ikt  <lied.  He  was  to  be  throw'll  over  some  degree  satisfied  our  hunger. — 
into  the  sea.  Two  sailors  laid  hold  of  We  spolie  but  little,  and  that  little 
the  l)ody  to  perform  tliat  last  sad  of-  consisted  in  useless  and  unavailing 
ficeto  it.  A  sudden  thought  seemed  repinings.  At  length  it  occurred,  that 
to  seize  their  minds — they  liesitated,  w'e  w  ere  totally  destitute  of  any  lodg- 
and  looked  round.  1 1  w  as  dreadful  ing  to  protect  us  from  the  rigour  of 
— no  one  s]>oke,  yet  every  one  knew  the  w'tather,  and  w'e  therefore  set 
wliat  was  meant.  'J'lie  sailors  laid  about  locking  out  for  a  spot  suitable 
tlie  l)ody  down :  some  horrid  feeling  for  erecting  some  kind  of  shelter, 
seeinetl  to  agitate  every  breast,  but  'Jhvo  rocks,  w'liich  w'ere  considerably 
it  coukl  not  burst  forth  in  words,  elevated  above  the  level  ground. 
It  was  the  deep  silence  of  every  one  formed  an  angle  which  w'ould  shel- 
in  the  boat — the  motion  of  the  eye,  ter  us  on  tw’o  sides.  Al’^e  stuck  our 
a  certain  pervading  feeling,  which  oars  in  the  ground,  and  stretched  on 
told  lach  man  why  the  bixly  was  them  a  large  piece  of  canvas,  which 
again  placid  in  the  boat,  instead  liad  been  used  as  a  sail,  and  which 
ot  its  being  committed  to  its  watery  w’e  had  brought  along  with  us  in  the 
KT^'c.  boat.  Wq  were  uncovered  and  ex- 

At  last  the  Captain  spoke;  but  his  posed  over  head,  it  was  true,  but  we 
voice  could  scarce  lx*  heard,  amid  the  were  on  safe  ground,  and  even  this 
r;iging  ot  the  contending  elements. —  most  of  us  considered  far  preferable 
“  \\  by  is  not  the  bixly  thrown  into  to  being  tost  about  on  the  ocean  in 
the  sea he  said;  “  will  ye  keep  liiin  a  boat  which  one  w'ave  might  swal- 
hcTe  to  rot  and  decay  ?  or  do  you  low'  up  for  ever.  The  weather  was 
wish  to  iwitisfy  your  hunger  on  the  now’ fine  and  dry ;  the  few  trees  on 
carea.se  of  your  lellow  ?  He  laid  the  island  were  covered  with  ver- 
liold  ot  tile  l^ly»  and  speaking  to  a  dure;  and  the  leaves  strewed  on  the 
sjiilor,  they  lifted  it  over  the  side  of  ground,  composed  our  humble  beds, 
the  lioat,  and  it  disaiipean  d.  and  were  likewise  of  greater  use  in 

heweather  soon  altered,  and  grew'  another  manner.  We  contrived,  by 
calm.  (  lie  morning  we  were  greeted  means  of  a  pistol  and  a  little  pow'der, 

W'ltll  tllC  W'l'lrrmn*  I'ri*  i  ...  ^ 
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deep-marked  features,  seemed  like 
some  strange  and  fearful  beings,  }>er- 
fonning  their  unhallowed  rites.  Wc 
CTadiially  grew  more  cheerful,  and 
hope  -represented  to  us  the  chance 
that  some  vessel  might  pass  by,  and 
relieve  us  from  our  present  desolate 
situation.  Still  our  condition  was 
wretched,  and  our  food  scarce  and 
unwliolesoine,  consisting  merely  of 
roots,  and  the  few  fish  of  various 
kinds  that  we  occasionally  found  on 
the  shore. 

An  incident  occurred,  which  rather 
startled  us,  and  did  not  contribute  to 
add  to  our  comfort.  A  sailor  who 
had  been  wandering  about  the  island, 
had  remained  out  later  than  usual, 
and  came  running  into  our  inclosure 
out  of  breath,  his  eyes  starting  from 
their  sockets,  and  exhibiting  all  the 
marks  of  violent  terror.  We  enquired 
earnestly  the  reason  of  this  appear¬ 
ance.  As  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  himself,  he  exclaimed,  1 
have  seen  a  ghost !”  Sailors  are  ge¬ 
nerally  superstitious,  and  we  stared 
at  each  other  wdth  wild  looks,  as  if 
each  expected  to  encounter  the  eye¬ 
less  scull  and  bloody  winding-sheet 
of  some  terrible  apparition.  Tlie  Cap¬ 
tain  only  preserved  his  composure  un¬ 
moved  ;  he  laughed  at  our  fears,  and 
joked  the  ghost-seer  unmercifully. 
The  man,  however,  persisted  in  his 
tale.  He  was  w^alking  on  the  shore, 
at  a  part  of  the  island  to  which  wc 
liad  seldom  resorted  in  our  i)eregri- 
nations,  on  account  of  its  particularly 
rugged  and  barren  apj)earance.  Here, 
as  he  was  picking  up  some  shell-fish, 
which  lay  at  his  feet,  his  attention 
was  engaged  by  a  slight  noise,  and, 
looking  up,  he  j^erceived,  to  his  hor¬ 
ror,  the  figure  of  a  man,  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  skirr  along  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  was  followed  by  a  female 
form  who  pursued  him,  and  whom 
he  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  avoid.  The 
woman  overtook  him,  and  with  a 
tremendous  laugh,  plunged  him  into 
the  waves.  In  a  moment  after,  the 
apparition  disappeared,  and  he  saw  it 
no  more. 

Various  were  the  speculations  which 
this  narration  gave  birth  to,  among 
,  the  members  of  our  society.  A  de- 
gree  of  fear  prevailed  among  us,  and 
j  whispers  were  circulated,  as  if  every 
\  one  had  dreaded  to  hear  the  sound  of 
I  his  own  voice.  The  Captain,  too,  it 


was  remarked,  who  had  at  first  made 
the  circumstance  an  object  of  merri¬ 
ment,  now  seemed  inwardly  troubled, 
and  strove  in  vain  to  dispel  the  me¬ 
lancholy  which  clouded  his  brow\ — 
On  retiring  to  rest,  all  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  the  farthest  angle  of  the 
rocks.  Sleep  came  over  us,  but  the 
imaginations  of  many  tormented  them 
w'ith  ghostly  dreams,  and  occasionally 
an  exclamation  of  horror  would  burst 
from  some  one,  and  disturb  the  others, 
wlio,  scared  at  the  noise,  joined  in 
the  hubbub,  thus  increasing  the  ge¬ 
neral  confusion. 

Morning  broke,  and  dispelled  the 
visions  w'hich  had  haunted  us.  Our 
first  operation  w'as,  to  accompany  the 
man  to  the  place  wdiere,  according  to 
his  narration,  the  spirits  had  appear¬ 
ed.  Nothing  was,  however,  to  be 
found,  excepting  (what  W'ere  much 
more  acceptable  than  ghosts)  some 
shell-fish,  wdiich,  however,  the  su¬ 
perstitious  apprehensions  of  one  or 
two  of  our  number  proven tenl  their 
touching.  Others,  who  paid  less  re¬ 
spect  to  the  supernatural  visitors,  or 
were  more  hungry,  speedily  devoured 
this  sort  of  food.  The  day  w'ore  away 
without  any  novelty  occurring,  and 
the  shades  of  the  evening  began  to 
descend.  The  sun,  which  had  sunk 
beneath  the  sea,  still. illuminated  the 
edges  of  the  light  clouds  that  skirted 
the  horizon.  It  w  as  a  sweet  evening  ; 
one  of  those  whose  soft  and  gentle 
influence  steal  uj)on  the  soul,  con¬ 
juring  up  those  delightful  reminis¬ 
cences,  and  “  lang-syne”  ideas,  that 
the  mind  dwells  upon  with  unfading 
pleasure.  'J'he  wind  was  quite  still, 
and  w'e  sat  down  near  our  habitation 
(if  such  a  name  may  be  given  to  such 
a  spot).  "J"he  Captain,  who  had  been 
silent  all  day,  now  spoke,  and  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  he  thought  he  was 
able  to  disclose  some  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  the  last  night’s  occurrence. 
Every  one  drew  nearer  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  prepared  to  listen,  with 
long  faces  and  oi)en  mouths,  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  sundry  twists  of  the  eyes 
over  the  left  and  right  shoulders,  to 
have  due  warning,  in  case  any  un¬ 
earthly  visitant  should  clandestinely 
attempt  to  attack  us  in  the  rear.  To 
obviate  the  possibility  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  tlrew,  as  by  instinct,  into  a 
circle,  in  which  position  every  side 
being  guarded,  no  undue  advantage 
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couia  be  taken  by  any  emissary  from 
the  invisible  world.  “  ben  I  was 
a  cabin-boy  on  board  the  1  bunder- 
proof/'  said  the  Captain,  who,  as  ora¬ 
tor,  was  stationed  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
assembly,  “  a  plot  was  concerted,  by 
the  greater  jwirt  of  the  crew,  to  mur¬ 
der  the  C’ai)tain,  and  take  i^ssession 
of  the  vt^l.  I,  with  several  others 
who  were  unconcerned  in  the  scheme, 
knew  nothing  of  it  till  the  moment 
of  its  execution.  ^Vc  were  suddenly 
seizcHl  and  pinioned ;  and  the  (.'aptain, 
after  being  severely  wounded,  was 
thrown  overboard.  His  wife  was  in 
the  ship,  and  hearing  the  noise,  came 
on  deck. 

The  villain  who  had  concerted 
the  plot,  caught  her  in  his  arms; 
she  struggled,  and  escaping  his  grasp, 
ran  to  the  ship’s  side,  where  stum¬ 
bling,  she  was  again  seized.  Perceiv¬ 
ing  hersc'lf  in  the  wretch's  power,  she 
<lesiste<l  from  her  endeavours  to  free 
Iierself ;  and  he,  deceived  by  her  ap¬ 
parent  submission,  relaxed  his  hold. 
At  this  moment  she  caught  him  in 
her  grasp,  and  with  a  violent  effort, 
snrung  over  the  ship’s  side,  dragging 
tlic  ruffian  along  witii  her.  We  heard 
them  fall  into  the  w^ater ;  we  heard 
the  shrill  and  heart-rending  scream 
of  her  victim,  as  he  received  his  well- 
meritwl  punishment.  We  w^re  af- 
Urwanls  unbound  ;  iK?rlia])s  the  vil¬ 
lains  considered  us  too  few  and  too 
insignificant  to  excite  alarm  among 
them.  They  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  crimes,  ’fhe  vessel 
was  wrecked,  and  I  and  two  ethers 
alone  escapt'd  ;  and  since  that  time, 
the  st'as  near  that  spot  have  l)een 
consideral  as  haunted  by  the  spirits 
of  the  victims  and  the  murderers. 
Doubtless,  it  was  near  tins  island 
that  the  events  took  place  ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  lost  our  compass,  we  can  only 
gut^  at  it  ;  and  the  aj>])earance 
which  was  seen  by  .lenkins  last  night, 
Inars  relation  to  the  events  I  have 
inentione<l.” 

'rhis  narrative  by  no  means  tended 
to  quiet  our  fears,  which  rose  to  a 
eonsiderable  height.  After  much 
delilk  ration,  it  was  proposed  that  w’e 
should  sit  up  and  wait  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  unw’elcome  visitants, 
which  proposal  was  agreefl  to  by 
many  with  fe'ir  and  trembling,  who, 
however,  assented,  that  they  might 
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not  be  thought  to  pi  sscss  less  courage 
than  their  fellows. 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  but  we 
neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing  to 
justify  our  fears.  'J’he  disagreeable¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  made  the  time 
seem  much  longer  than  it  was  in 
reality.  We  began  to  grow^  uneasy 
of  waiting  for  spirits,  and  soine ' 
siK)ke  of  giving  up  the  watch.  Still 
w^e  delayed,  when,  on  the  surface  of 
our  ocean,  fer  off,  a  dim  light  ap¬ 
peared.  Certainly  it  would  be  highly 
indecorous  in  me  to  speak  aught  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  courage  of  British 
sailors,  but,  nathelcss,  1  wdll  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  hair  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  stood  in  a  more  upright  and 
porcupine  position  than  they  were 
wont  to  do.  The  appearance  pre¬ 
sently  assumed  a  more  definite  form  ; 
it  seemed  the  likeness  of  a  woman, 
and  w’c  perceived,  with  feelings  by 
no  means  pleasant,  that  it  approach¬ 
ed  the  shore.  A  second  figure  was 
perceived  in  the  act  of  avoiding  the 
first.  It  fled  towrards  the  snore, 
and  w’as  pursued  with  incredible 
speed  by  the  other.  It  had  almost 
reached  the  shore,  when  it  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  female  form.  She 
seized  on  the  hair  of  his  head,  drag¬ 
ged  him  round,  and  with  a  laugh, 
that  curdled  the  blood  in  my  veins, 
seemingly  plunged  her  victim  in  the 
waves,  and  disappeared.  My  com- 
})anions  were  petrified  with  terror, 
and  the  captain  lay  senseless  on  the 
ground.  At  last  we  regained  some  de¬ 
gree  of  self-possession,  and  raising 
the  captain  Avith  much  difficulty,  re- 
storetl  him  to  the  use  of  his  faculties. 
But  the  impression  made  upen  him 
by  the  scene  was  so  strong,  that  it 
was  a  considerjible  time  before  he 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
It.  He  declared  that  he  knew  the 
features  of  the  figures  as  well  as  he 
knew’  any  one  living.  He  became 
extremely  uneasy,  as  did  the  rest  of 
us,  at  our  abode  on  this  island,  and 
we  thought  of  again  trusting  to  the 
boat  for  our  deliverance,  when  \vc 
were  fortunately  taken  up  by  a  ves- 
rel,  and  conveyed  to  Iilngland.  Our 
joy  at  revisiting  our  native  country’ 
may  ^  conceived,  but  not  describetl ; 
but,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  feel-  ’ 
ings,  none  of  us  wdsb  again  to  tempt 
like  dangers. 
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THE  EMIGRANT  S  RETURN. 

I  TURN  me  to  my  native  home, 

Where  all  my  warm  affections  be ; 

My  country  !  wheresoe’er  I  roam, 

My  heart  is  still  Mith  thine  and  thee. 

Again  I  view  thy  vallies  green. 

Thy  hills,  thy  woods,  thy  prospects 
fair ; 

And  doubly  sweet  to  me  the  scene. 

For  all  that  I  have  lov’d  arc  there. 

Where  once  my  infant  footsteps  rov’d. 
My  mind  unclouded,  blest,  and  free. 

Still  happy,  loving,  and  belov’d. 

At  home,  at  ease,  at  liberty. 

Then  all  was  bright,  and  all  was  fair, 
Undimm’d  as  yet  with  tears  of  sorrow ; 

The  passing  hour  was  all  my  care, 

I  knew  not,  thought  not  of  the  morrow. 

Return’d,  I  will  not  wander  more 
In  foreign  climes  ’mid  stranger  men, 

I’ve  brought  my  little  boat  to  shore, 

And  ne’er  wiU  tempt  the  waves  again. 

0. 
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The  rose-bud  flourish’d  in  a  gentle  shade. 
And  op’d  its  bosom  to  the  wooing  air, 
r  And  doves,  and  laughing  cupids,  nestled 
I  there ; 

I  Around  it  calmly  breezes  ever  play’d, 
f  And  robb’d  its  pale  leaves  of  the  tremu- 
^  lous  dew, 

I  Fanning  the  green  leaves  that  upon  it 
I  grew, 

I  And  simple  music  ’mid  the  branches 
I  made. 

Oft  would  the  amorous  nightingale  re- 
pair 

'  To  woo  its  loved  flow’r,  and  warble  there, 

'  At  midnight  when  the  hum  of  men  was 
r  staid, 

^  And  the  i>ale  moon  lumin’d  the  heay’ns 
^  blue, 

i  And  silver’d  the  light  clouds  that  round 
her  flew. 

I  lov’d  that  rose-bud,  for  it  seem’d  to  me 
The  dwelling  of  some  spirit  born  of 
purity.  ©. 


i;  TRANSLATION  OF  SENECA  S 
*  Quit  veri  Rex  9 

It  is  not  wealth,  nor  riches  great, 

>!or  purple  Tyrian,  robe  of  state  ;  , 

i  Nor  palace,  diadem,  nor  crown, 

^.,.That  mark  the  monarch  from  the  clown. 

A  king  alone,  in  truth,  is  he, 

EWhose  mind  from  vice’s  stain  is  free ; 
jglWho  casts  from  off  his  nobler  sbul 
^  The  bonds  wh»ch  meaner  minds  controul, 
vot.  X, 


Whom  no  ambition  lures  to  glare 
A  transient  meteor  in  the  air ; 

To  live  in  shouts  his  little  day. 

By  turns  the  people’s  dupe  and  prey ; 
Who  envies  not  the  gold  that  shines 
In  ric^  Hes^ieria’s  boundless  mines ; 

Or  where,  the  boast  of  other  lands. 

The  Tagus  rolls  her  yellow  sands ; 

Or  all  the  fields  of  golden  grains 
That  wave  in  Lybia’s  fertile  plains ; 
Whom  e’en  with  lightning’s  gleam  ob¬ 
lique 

The  thunderer  will  not  dare  to  strike ; 
Who  fears  not  all  the  w'inds  that  rave 
Along  the  Adriatic  wave  ;  . 

Who  views  the  stormy  firmament. 

With  check  unblanch’d,  and  heart  un¬ 
bent— 

Who  safely  lifted  up  on  high. 

Secs  earth  as  if  beneath  him  lie  ; 

And  meets  the  fate  he  cannot  shun. 

With  joy,  as  if  his  task  w'as  done.^ 

Let  kings  to  Imttle  hasten  far. 

Who  drive  the  Dacian  host  to  war. 

Who  rule  the  realms,  which  wide  sur¬ 
round 

The  sea,  which  strews  with  gems  the 
ground— 

The  sea,  along  whose  redd’ning  breast 
Float  gales  from  Araby  the  blest— 

Or  w'ho  the  Armenian' confines  sway. 
Where  Caspian  hills  access  display  ; 

Or  who  the  frozen  waters  tread. 

Where  Danube’s  icy  ocean’s  spread ; 

Or  where  the  Seres  till  the  ground. 

The  Seres  by  their  fleece  renown’d  :— 
Let  these,  for  kingdoms,  thousands  kill, 
*Tis  virtue  makes  the  monarch  stilL— 

A'  kingdom  can  her  power  bestow. 

Which  asks  not  falchion,  steed,  or  bow^ 
Which  asks  not  Parthian  spear  or  lance. 
Or  engines  which,  like  towers,  advance,— 
Which  solely  asks  and  but  requires, 

A  mind  exempt  from  low  desires. 

Or  fear,— and  he  who'  thus  is  blest. 

May  find  this  kingdom  in- his  breast. 

Let  others  seek  the  glitt’ring  court. 
Where  high  ambition’s  votaries  sport 
Be  mine — the  ease  aiid  downy  rest. 
Which  soothe  the  quiet  country’s  guest ; 
The  humble  roof,  the  lowly  shed. 

Where  trees  around  their  foliage  spread  ) 
Where  no  disdainful  Roman  eye 
May  break  upon  my  privacy. 

■  So  when  my  days  at  length  are  past. 
Ungloom’d  and  cloudless  to  the  last, 

I  may,  beneath  my  darling  shades. 
Expire,  as  day-light  softly  fades ; 

My  only,  monuments  the  trees— 

My  only  dirge  the  mountain  breeze— 
Such  be  my  lot !  For  death  will  fall 
On  him  most  dire,  who,  known  to  all. 

Is  found,  when  comes  the  mortal  blow^ 
To  feel  he  has  himself  to  knots* 
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Fhrenologos  in  search  o  f  a  Wij'e. 

PHRF.NOL0008  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE. 
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For  touch  and  harmony  arise  between 

Corporeal  substances  and  things  unseen.  Oarm. 

My  theme  is  courtship ;  maids  and  widows  read  ; 

If  reading  pain  you,  lend  a  listening  ear ; 

In  silence  sit,  and  let  the  muse  proceed, 

1  know  the  subject  to  your  hearts  is  dear  ; 

But  love,  like  fashion,  has  a  changing  creed. 

And  you  of  novelties  may  chance  to  hear  : 

This  is  a  learned  and  philosophic  age, 

And  Science  spreads  to  all,  her  broad,  exhaustless  page. 

In  days  of  yore.  Love  was  a  wayward  cliild— 

A  thoughtless,  giddy,  fond,  romantic  boy ; 

A  glowing  cheek,  a  lip  that  softly  smil  d. 

Shot  through  his  frame  a  wild,  delirious  joy  ; 

His  eyes  of  sleep,  his  heart  of  peace  beguil’d 
The  world  was  nought  without  his  darling  toy  ; 

But,  metamorphos’d,  oft,  by  Time  and  Care, 

The  blush,  the  smile  had  fleil,  he  knew  not  how  nor  where. 

That  age  is  past ;  Love  clanks  his  golden  chain. 

And  there  is  fascination  in  the  sound ; 

An  ample  dowry,  or  a  wide  domain. 

Can  wing  the  shaft  which  seldom  fails  to  wound  ; 

Prince,  peer,  and  peasant,  haste  to  Hymen’s  fane, 

To  have  their  feet  in  golden  fetters  bound ; 

Deeds,  contracts,  parchments,  close  the  legal  sale ; 

The  bride  goes  with  the  rest,  a  make- weight  in  the  scale. 

But  they  who  seek  for  pure  domestic  bless 
Must  Trutli  and  Ileason  in  the  search  employ ; 

It  dwells  not  in  the  raptur’d,  melting  kiss. 

Nor  in  tlie  blandishments  of  wanton  joy  ; 

In  Pleasure’s  jiath  tliey  may  the  object  miss. 

Or  found,  yet  time  will  soon  the  spell  destroy  ; 

There  is  a  charm  in  Hymen’s  hallow  tl  fire, 

AVliich  IVudence  still  must  fan — Minerva  must  inspire. 

To  cherish  love,  and  check  domestic  strife. 

Some,  patient,  plod  o’er  Greek  and  Roman  lore ; 

And  how'  to  choose  that  heavenly  gift — a  AVife, 

Some  on  Defoe’s  Religious  Courtship  pore. 

Some  the  Economy  of  Human  Life ; 

And  others  counsel  take  from  Hannah  More ; 

All  these  explodcil,  by  the  sons  of  science. 

They  on  a  firmer  basis  build  their  sure  reliance. 


Ph renologos  hail  por’d  on  many  a  page  ; 

From  classic  lore,  with  patience,  tkitnm'd  the  cream ; 
At  college,  listen’d  to  his  tutors  sage, 

Exi>ounding  metaphysics’  mazy  theme ; 

Read  authors  sanction’d  by  the  dust  of  age. 

And  those  who  in  the  wilds  of  fancy  dream ; 

HiUi  Bacon,  Berkeley,  Malebranche,  Locke,  and  Boyle, 
ass  d  many  a  pleasing  day,  and  wasted  midnight  oil. 

the  college  with  a  teeming  brain ; 

Oppodng  ^einM  and  systems  there  were  blended  : 
and  fate  hnk  d  iji  a  circling  chain  : 


wrong  contended ; 
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It  was  a  store-house  fiird  in  gay  profusion^, 

^Vllere  gold  and  gilded  toys  were  mingled  in  confusion. 

At  last,  he  felt  that  study  spoiled  his  rest ; 

His  mind  had  lost  its  fine  elastic  spring ; 

Thus,  mountain  eagles  slumber  in  their  nest ; — 

They  cannot  always  soar  on  towering  wing ; 

Somewhat  he  wanted  to  be  truly  blessVl ; 

A  kind  companion  would  be  just  the  thing, 

.  To  share  his  joys,  and  soothe  the  cares  of  life ; 

But  where  can  such  be  found  ? — Why,  only  in  a  Wife. 

This  made  Phrenologos  reflect :  ‘‘  Til  pause,*' 

Said  he,  and  act  with  due  deliberation  ; 

Though  this  is  one  of  Nature's  constant  laws. 

I’ll  not  ^irocccd  with  blind  precipitation  ; 

I  know  effect  must  ever  follow  cause ; 

The  jTTo  and  con  require  consideration  ; 

I  now  am  free,  but,  coupled  with  a  mate. 

My  future  bless  or  woe  must  then  be  fix'd  as  fate. 

‘‘  Should  I,  or  rashly,  or  mistaken,  bind 
Myself  to  one  witn  cold  phlegmatic  soul. 

Of  vulgar  nature  and  ignoble  mind. 

Or  blind  and  grovelling  as  the  sordid  mole. 

Or  haply,  one  to  pleasure's  paths  inclin'd, 

'i  Who  never  knew  her  passions  to  control. 

Or  tongue  untiring,  like  a  wndulum  wagging. 

This  were  to  rivet  gyves — tnrough  life  my  fetters  dragging. 

**  Man's  is  a  mongrel,  mean,  degen'rate  race ; 

Turks,  Tartars,  Scandinavians,  Germans,  Jews ; 

Yet  we  can  seek,  with  most  unwearied  chase. 

Blood-mares,  Merino  rams,  and  Southdown  ewes ! 

It  must  be  deem'd  Philosophy’s  disgrace. 

That  she  so  long  has  circumscrib  a  her  views ; 

I  To  quadrupeds  improvement  is  confin’d — 

^  No  care  bestow'd  on  man — ^he  retrogrades  behind. 

,  Circassian  bloom,  the  graceful  forms  of  Greece, 

«  Would  charm  and  wake  the  heaviest  eye  from  sleep  ; 

f  For  mental  models,  Portia  and  Lucrece 

’  Might  still  be  found  ; — ^but,  ah  !  it  makes  me  weep — 

I  The  fair  neglected  for  a  greasy  fleece — 

I  A  woman  s  mind  less  priz’d  than  Spanish  sheep  ! 

I  Man  weds  a  wife — ^less  careful  of  the  source 
I  And  stock  from  whence  she  sprung,  than  of  his  fav'rite  horse 

\  We  see  the  sportsman's  hound  and  setting  dog 

Are  never  cross'd  with  mongrel  village  cur ; 

I  A  dunghill  cock  was  never  yet  in  vogue 

For  speckled  feathers,  crest,  or  length  of  spur  ; 

The  farmer  who  would  rear  a  long  legg'd  hog, ' 

Would  on  his  judgment  justly  cast  a  slur, . 
i  And  hence,  'tis  plain,  the  most  imoble  brute 

I  May  be  improv'd  by  care,  or  suiui:  in  disrepute. 

.1  **  Nay,  more — in  every  farmer's  field,  we  read/' 

How  prone  to  retrograde  is  madam. Nature ; 

]  How.plant  and  flower,  degenerate  with  speed, 

[  How  fruits  grow  small,  and^  trees  of  stunU^  stature ; 

j  Oats  less  prolific,  till  we  change  the  seed ;  • 

I  Potatoes,  sometimes,  lose  their  form  and  feature ;  '  ' 


**  Though  chance  the  human  breed  may  often  cross. 

It  ne'er  is  tried  by  philosophic  skill ; 

Base  ore  is  often  mix'd  with  sordid  dross, 

Or  spume  and  scum,  which  make  it  baser  still : 

The  epicure,  tied  to  the  glutton  gross ; 

The  stagnant  lake  mix’d  with  the  ice-^und  nil ; 
The  boasting  bully  weds  the  shrill-tongu  d  shrew  ; 
MTicn  matclies  thus  are  made — what  monsters  must  ei 

I'd  have  a  law,  forbidding  fools  to  mingle ; 
AVherever  Nature  has  her  work  disgrac’d, 
Humjv-back'd  and  bandy-legg  d  should  all  live  single 
'fhe  dolt  and  dwarf  from  Hymens  temple  chasd; 
But  discords  make  a  most  harmonious  jingle 
-in  proper  order  plac’d ; 
d  the  brown  and  fair  complexion 
we  reach'd  perfection. 


When  fitly  join’d- 
Hence  might  be  mix’ 

The  meek  and  fiery  mind,  until 

iMethinks,  for  man,  it  were  a  glorious  scheme 
'I'o  mend  the  breed,  and  renovate  the  race  ; 

From  ev’ry  taint  to  purge  life's  purple  stream. 

And  deck  the  form  with  each  external  grace. 

Till  love  and  truth  in  ev'ry  eye  should  beam. 

And  beauty  bloom  on  ev'ry  human  face  ; 

O  blest  emprize  !  all  folly  hence  to  banish  ! 

And,  in  the  age  to  come,  deformity  would  vanish. 

“  The  iron  age  of  Ignorance  is  past ; 

The  morn  of  Science  smiles  upon  our  clime ; 

Her  happy  golden  age  ^vill  come  at  last, 

In  noontide  blaze,  surcharg'd  with  light  sublime  ! 
Perfection’s  era  is  approaching  fast ; 

She  speeds  her  flight  swift  on  the  wings  of  time ; 
AVhy  was  1  born  a  century  too  soon  ? 

O  were  my  life  prolong'd,  to  hail  that  sun-bright  noon  ! 

“  Vain  vrish  !  and  I  to  marriage  feel  inclin’d  ; 

'Tis  sanction'd  both  by  reason  and  theology ; 

Yet  1  w’ould  fondly  trace  the  fair  one's  mind ; 

But  where's  the  key  ?  nor  Logic  nor  Astrology 
(’an  teach  the  skill — ah  !  why  to  science  blind  ? 

And  why  forget  Hall,  Spurzheim,  and'  Phrenology  ? 
Though  I’ve  the  study  foolishly  neglected, 

‘  Tis  just  the  thing  I  wish,  and  ev’ry  where  respected. 

**  Divines  and  sages  have  bew’ilder’d  been ; 

How  vain  each  visionary,  mystic  notion  ! 

To  me  tis  plain  that  mind’s  a  mere  machine  j 
The  brain  the  main-spring  that  impels  the  motion  ; 
And  skulls  are  just  like  barrel-organs  seen. 

Some  tun  d  to  love,  and  others  to  devotion  ^ 

In  soine  such  flats  and  sharps  discordant  mingling, 
e  find  no  music  there — all  unharmonious  jingling  !’* 

He  nightly  on  the  novel  system  ponder'd, 

Fond,  yet  afraid,  his  occiput  to  handle  : 

rt  "'.‘•‘“"ght,  he  mus’d,  admir’d,  and  wonder’d 
I  ne  dwtnne  seem  d  a  new  invented  candle 

j  ““d  blunder’d ; 

Kut  on  the  doctrine  dial  could  bring  no  scandal  • 


For  in  a  proverb,  long  confirm'd  the  fact  is. 

Though  theory  be  go(^,  perfection  springs  from  practice. 


But  still,  resolv'd  each  obstacle  to  master. 

And  ev'ry  cranny  of  the  head  explore  ; 

He  purchas'd  skulls  and  casts  in  Paris  plaster. 

Of  those  who  figur'd  in  the  days  of  yore  ; 

But  found  his  progress  stopp'd — for,  dire  disaster  ! 

He  had  exhausted  all  Edina's  store ; 

Then  off  to  London  quick  our  hero  scampers — 

Returns  with  fresh  supply,  in  boxes,  tubs,  and  hampers. 


And  now  was  fitted  up  a  light  saloon, 

"Where  busts,  contrasted,  rang'd  in  order  stood ; 

The  sage  was  plac'd  beside  the  droll  buffoon, 

The  harden  d  wicked  near  the  gentle  good :  . 

'Twas  here  Phrenology,  in  dazzling  noon. 

Spread  her  repast  of  rare  and  luscious  food ; 

The  richest  picture-gallery  in  the  nation, 

Could  not  such  contrast  shew — such  field  for  contemplation. 

'Twould  tire  the  reader,  and  exhaust  his  time, 

W ere  we  to  try  the  wond'rous  nomenclature ; 

For  here  were  heroes  of  each  age  and  dime, 

To  shew  the  sportive  freaks  of  madam  Nature, 

“  The  moping  ideot"  and  the  sj^  sublime, 

Laponia^s  dwarf  and  Patagonian  stature,  ^ 
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Vh  renologos  tn  search  of  a  Wife. 


AVith  Spurzheim's  nomenclature  on  the  table. 

He  grop’d  for  bumps  in  Tom  the  shoe-boy's  crown  ; 

And  next  he  sent  for  Francis  from  the  stable ; 

And  then  the  cook  her  greasy  head  laid  down. 

He  deem'd  himself  a  scholar  apt  and  able. 

When  thumbing  past  her  locks  of  matt^  brown  ; 

Young,  blushing  Susan,  too,  must  feel  his  fingers. 

And,  somewhere  near  her  neck,  he,  paddling,  fondly  lingers. 


On  Sunday,  in  the  sacred  house  of  prayer. 
Unseen  the  parson — and  unheard  his  lecture ; 
The  field  before  bim  was  both  rich  and  rare. 

In  various  forms  of  Nature's  architecture. 

On  which  his  eyes  would  most  intensely  stare. 
His  mind  indulging  many  a  bold  conjecture ; 
And,  station'd  still  at  bottom  of  his  pew, 

A  passing  sea  of  heads  came  under  his  review. 


He  sigh'd  with  craving,  restless,  keen  anxiety. 

To  hail  the  d^  when  Lords  of  Session  meet ; 

No  spot  could  offer  such  a  rich  variety  ; 

His  fancy  kindled  at  the  banquet  sweet. 

When  clients,  lawyers,  men  of  notoriety. 

Would  to  his  eyes  afford  a  glorious  treat ; 

It  came — ^he  went — ^his  heart  with  transport  big ; 
But  .found  he  had  forgot  that - wears  a  wig. 


MTiene'er  he  mingled  with  the  young  and  fair. 

In  fancy's  airy  track  condemn'd  to  tread. 

His  eyes  were  foil’d  to  aid  conjecture  there ; 

For  o'er  their  craniums  fashion's  masks  were  spread. 
And  bonnets,  caps,  bandeaus,  and  plaited  hair. 
Forbade  inspection  of  a  lady's  head ; 

His  boasted  science  here  essay'd  in  vain,  • 

To  trace  the  mazy  wilds  of  woman's  teeming  brain. 
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rhrenolofros  in  search  of  a  Wife.  QJan. 

At  Homer's  elbow  carping  Zoilus  sUkhI, 

And  chaste  Penelope  in  Helen's  neighbourhooil. 

Here  he  who  ‘‘  gave  his  little  senate  law/'  ^ 

Still  look’d  with  scorn  on  haughty  C®sar  s  pride ; 

Next  Cleopatra  stood  an  Indian  squaw ;  ^ 

And  Howard  smil’d  serene  by  Nero  s  side. 

Next  Shakespeare  was  a  broad-fac’d  Esquimaux  ; 

Grim  Betty  Laing  on  broom-stick  seem’d  to  ride, 

King  James  beheld  her  with  affrighted  glance, 

While  Newton’s  piercing  eye  explor’d  the  vast  expanse. 

John  Knox  still  fro\\Ti’d  on  Scotia’s  beauteous  Queen— 

But  we  must  hasten  from  a  former  age. 

To  note  a  few  that  grac’d  this  classic  swne, 

^\llose  later  names  arc  found  in  hist’ry’s  page : — 

Wilkes,  witli  his  squinting,  laughter-loving  mien. 

And  Johnson,  tir'd  with  virtue’s  noble  rage  ; 

Voltaire  and  Whitefield ;  Pitt  and  Fox  were  there  ; 

'rhus  rabbits,  fat  and  lean,  are  coupled  for  a  pair. 

^Vith  AV’ashington  was  coupled  Ferdinand ; 

And  Louis  stood  on  Bonaparte’s  right ; 

The  Autocrate  with  Franklin  took  his  stand ; 

There  Cobbet  frown’d,  a  sad,  dejected  wight ; 

W’hile  Southey,  station’d  on  his  dexter  hand. 

Still  seem’d  to  sing,  “  Whatever  is,  is  right.” 

A  wond’rous  pair  stood  next,  Byron  and  ISlaturin — 

And,  what  was  stranger  still,  mild  AVordsworth  stooil  between  ! 

But  o’er  the  motely  group  we’ll  draw  a  veil ; 

For  brevity  is  still  the  muse’s  aim  ; 

Your  patience,  reader,  and  my  rhymes  would  fail. 

Ere  I  could  register  each  sounding  name 
That  there  had  place  :  suffice  to  say,  the  scale 
Extended  o’er  the  ample  roll  of  fame ; 

Embracing  hero,  iH)et,  sage,  and  braggart, 

“  From  Macedonia’s  madman”  down  to  David  Haggart ! 

1  n  this  Lyceum,  patient  as  a  clerk, 

AV’ho  tries  some  ancient  record  to  explore. 

Our  hero,  studious,  daily  maile  remark. 

Till  perfect  grown  in  Phrenologic  lore ; 

He’d  tell  their  names  and  natures  in  the  dark. 

So  oft  each  head-piece  had  been  handled  o’er ; 

‘  And  now,  said  he,  ‘‘  I’ve  had  a  pleasant  trouble  ; 

But  when  1  chuse  my  bride.  I’ll  be  rewarded  double  I 

“  I’m  glad  I  was  not  that  romantic  fool. 

To  fix  myself  in  matrimonial  trap. 

Till  I  had  been  at  Spurzheim’s  magic  school, 

\\  hich  lays  the  mind  expanded  like  a  map : 

In  courtship  this  shall  be  my  golden  rule, 
l^y — feel  below  her  cap !’ 

I  m  I  submitted  to  my  keen  insjiection, 

1 11  chuse,  of  Nature’s  works,  the  nearest  to  perfection. 

'  But  latlies  are  a  coy,  capricious  sex. 

And  some,  fastidious,  haply  may  refuse 

snow-white,  beauteous  necks, 

V’  u’  ^  ^^ket  of  their  minds  peruse  : 

Now,  this  would  all  my  prudent  plans  perplex. 

My  projects  mar-eclipse  my  brightest  views  . 


1822.]]  Phrenalogos  in  search  of  a  Wife, 

But  why  despond  before  I  make  the  trial  ? 

'Tis  time  enough  to  pause  when  I  have  met  denial.** 

To  put  the  science  in  immediate  action^ 

Pnrenologos  no  longer  would  delay ; 

Amanda  was  the  object  of  attraction. 

On  wings  of  love  to  her  he  bent  his  way  ; 

In  terms  respectful  then  propos*d  his  paction, 

Impatient  to  begin  liis  grand  survey  ; 

Amanda,  though  she  deem’d  her  lover  frantic. 

Would  follow  out  his  whim,  so  solemnly  romantic. 

There  was  a  witching  twinkle  in  her  eye ; 

I  Her  dewy  lip  was  ruddy,  soft,  and  plump ; 

Her  cheek  was  dimpled,  forehead  fair  and  high — 

These  made  our  hero's  heart  with  rapture  jump ; 

And  now  his  tingling  fingers  fondly  ply. 

In  restless  search,  to  find  a  fav’rite  bump ; 

But  she  had  something  in  her  skull  bewitching. 

Which  made  his  fingers  dance  as  with  Galvanic  twitchin 

The  first  he  felt  was  right  behind  her  crown. 

It  was  the  largest  he  had  e’er  beheld. 

And  rose  his  buoyant  hopes  in  doubt  to  drown  ; 

But  anxious  still  to  have  his  fears  dispell’d ; 

Behind  her  ear  his  hand  slid  gently  down. 

And  there  another  vile  intruder  swell’d. 

Above  the  centre  of  her  slender  neck ; 

And  long  he  search’d  in  vain  to  find  a  counter  check. 

He,  speechless,  gaz’d  upon  the  beauteous  fair ; 

The  fire  of  love  was  sparkling  in  her  eye. 

His  fingers  stray’d  amidst  her  auburn  hair. 

Her  cheek  was  glowing  like  the  morning  sky  ; 

Love  whisper’d,  **  Stay — *tis  bless  to  banquet  there  !  ” 
Phrenology  cried,  Run — temptation  fly  i  ” 

The  strife  was  long — a  well-contested  field ; 

But  Science  overcame — and  Love  was  forc’d  to  yield. 

He  press’d  her  hand,  and  took  a  tender  leave — ? 

His  wishes  cross’d,  his  airy  hopes  o’erthrown  ; 

And  cried,  O  Spurzheim,  what  a  blest  reprieve 
From  one  who  lives  but  for  herself  alone  ! 

I  ne’er  shall  wilfully  myself  deceive 
With  one  so  fair — so  much  to  pleasure  prone  ; 
Amanda  will,  if  there  be  truth  in  science. 

Set  Matron  modesty,  and  Malthus  at  defiance  !” 

Thus  have  we  seen  bur  hero’s  hope  defeate<l ; 

But  he  is  rich  and  young — the  world  is  wide ;  • 

And,  like  a  war-horse,  for  the  battle  heated. 

He’s  on  the  field,  with  Spurzheim  for  his  guide ; 

With  time  and  patience,  trials  oft  repeated. 

We  still  may  hope  he’ll  find  a  gentle  bride  ; 

Such  skill  and  prudence  cannot  search  in  vain 
Should  Love  propitious  smile,  the  muse  may  sing  again. 


ox  CASTLE- BUILDING.  Czar's  fanious  palace  of  ice,  at 

I  BELONG  to  a  class  of  architects,  the  first  splendour  oi  a  Russian  sum- 
whose  productions,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  mer.  Of  course,  they  have  l^en 
are  IooLhI  upon  by  the  public  in  rc-  ‘  about  as  pr^uctive,  in  a  pe^niary 
neral  with  rather  an  unfavourable  j>oint  of  view,  as  a  Frenchmans 
eye.  It  is  true,  they  have  notliing  Chateau  in  Gascony.  My  income, 
to  say  against  us,  either  on  the  score  which  was  never  very  Wge,  ^ows 
of  beauty,  or  rapidity  of  execution  ;  small  by  degrees,  and  beautii^y 
but  there  is  one  weak  side,  on  which  less,”  and  I  begin  to  think  I  shall 
they  have  discovered  that  w'e  are  soon  find  myself  in  the  situation  of 
l)cnetrable  stufi*,  and  against  which,  honest  Faulconbridge,  lord  of  my 
sundry  biting  sarcasms,  and  potent  presence,  but  no  land  beside.  I 
conclusions,  have  been  directed  by  the  still,  however,  cling  to  my  favourite 
ultra-reasonable  part  of  mankind.  In  pursuits,  with  the  fondness  and  the 
short,  they  have  discovered  that  we  obstinacy  of  an  alchymist.  Happi- 
do  not  build  for  jwsterity ;  and  the  ness  is  the  philosopher  s  stone  which 
want  of  stability  in  our  edifices  forms  J  seek  ;  and  if,  fvom  the  objects 
a  standing  joke  against  us.  A  pun-  that  are  scattered  around  me,  I  can 
ning  acquaintance  of  mine  annoys  elaborate,  in  the  crucible  of  the  mind, 
me  regularly  with  certain  venerable  a  fairer  w'orld,  and  more  delightful 
jokes  on  my  extensive  projK-Tty  in  visions,  I  shall  not  think  that  the 
the  Isle  of  Sky,  the  county  of  Ayr,  process  by  which  these  effects  have 
and  Terra  Incognita,  which,  if  age  heen  produced  has  been  in  vain,  or 
and  long  acquaintance  ought  to  com-  that  my  toils  have  evaporated  in  fumo. 
mand  rcsm*ct,  have  the  best  claim  When,  by  indulging  in  the  contem- 
in  the  world  to  that  ])rivilege.  Ano-  plation  of  an  imaginary  world,  I  find 
tiler  kindly  insinuates  something  j  can  hghten  the  crosses,  or  soothe 
about  the  foolish  man  who  built  his  the  disappointments,  of  this,  and 
house  u]K)n  the  sjind.  And  1  have  even  reap  a  present  pleasure  from 

more  than  once  been  cut  short  in  the  prospect  of  one  that  is  future 

pursuing  tlie  thread  ot  some  splendid  and  contingent,  I  cannot  regret  the 
s|R*culation,  by  the  }H)lite  enquiry  hours  w'hich  I  have  thus  spent,  or  say 
which  Leo  addressotl  to  Ariosto,  when  with  Titns  T  havp  a  dav 
he  him  v.ith  a  copy  of  the  Happiness  is  still  the  same,  whether 

rlando  I  urioso :  “  here,  in  the  h  is  gained  in  the  actual  or  ideal 

name  o  w  onder,  1  had  collect'd  such  jxissession  of  the  object  of  our  wishes : 
a  jarcel  of  nonsense,  ami  what  jxw-  whether  we  arc  ourselves  carried 
SI  e  puqwse  It  could  sene.  I  his,  down  by  the  tcin})cstuous  current 
I  confess,  is  one  of  those  questions  of  the  world,  or  only  image  forth, 
w  hich  are  a  great  dca  more  easily  „ie  silence  and  calmness  of  the 
than  answered.  In  such  cases,  ^tudy,  the  windings  of  our  course, 

-/r  •«' >■'“”»  <■’ 

weight ;  and  unless  you  can  reduce  Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
your  theory  to  its  value  in  specie,  ^^1  to-day  his  own.— 

you  may  as  w’ell  give  up  the  point  secure  wdthin  himself,  can  say, 

at  once.  Unfortunately,  however  ’fo**ttorrow' do  thy  w  orst,  for  I  have  liv’c 


18^-3  On  Castle 

Gray  used  to  say,  that  his  idea  of 
Paradise  consisted  in  lying  on  a  couch 
and  reading  new  novels.  1  should 
rather  say,  it  consisted  in  indulging, 
without  restraint,  in  mental  creation, 
in  that  delightful  feeling  with  which, 
in  the  duskiness  of  twiliglu,  the  cas¬ 
tle-builder  seats  himself,  by  the  lire, 
w^hile  dying  embers,  through  the 
room,  teach  light  to  counterfeit  a 
gloom,**  calling  up  spirits  from  the 
Taaty  deep  of  his  imagination,  and 
revelling  in  a  world  of  bright  thoughts 
and  irregular  fancies.  First,  he  fixes 
his  eyes  on  the  fire  and  shajKs  out 
a  thousand  forms  and  images  in 
its  fiery  depths — towns,  and  castles, 
and  rocks — gigantic  heads,  grinning 
faces,  and  fibres  uniting  more  in¬ 
congruities  than  the  monster  which 
Horace  conjures  up  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Pisos.  This,  however,  is  but 
the  overture  to  tlie  piece — the  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  intellectual  drama.  The 
mind  soon  requires  no  assistance 
from  any  thing  material,  and  asks 
no  Jire  but  the  warmth  of  kindling 
fancy,  like  the  veteran  castle-builder 
in  Horace. 

Qui  se  crcdelxit  miros  audcrc  tragoedos. 
In  vacuo  la?tus  scssor  plausorque  theatro.** 

As  the  attention  soon  becomes  com¬ 
pletely  occupied  with  the  fantastic 
tricks  which  arc  performing  on 
the  theatre  of  the  imagination,  it 
'  becomes  absorbed  in  itself,  and  sees 
but  with  the  mind*s  eye.**  It  does 
not  even  deign  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  chair  on  which  its 
corporeal  accompaniment  is  seated, 
nor  of  the  fire  which  imparts  to  it 
■)  its  kindly  and  comfortable  warmth, 
till  the  (^ning  of  the  door,  the  en¬ 
trance  of  some  friend  who  might 
have  chosen  a  fitter  time,  or  the 
daily-tea  is  ready,**  recalls  the 
dreamer,  like  another  Alna8char,from 
his  high  estate  on  the  woolsack,  or 
the  treasury  benches,  to  the  level  of 
sober  reality ;  and  sweeps  from  hi« 
|:  sight  the  fabric  which  his  fancy  had 
4  ^careil,  with  all  its  glittering  and  al¬ 
luring  accompaniments. 

^  Nc  muro  apixir  nc  torre  in  alcnn  lato, 

^  Come  se  mai  cartel  non  vi  fosse  stato.” 

/  As  I  have  a  high  reverence  for  the 
)diiaracter  of  the  true  castle-builder, 
1  Uiink  it  necessary  to  exclude  from 
this  definition  certain  worthy  people 
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whose  sole  pretensions  to  tlie  title 
consist  in  dozing  over  the  fire  after 
dinner,  and  assuming  a  portentous 
gravity  of  countenance,  but  who  oc¬ 
casionally  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  mistaken  for  very  imaginative  per¬ 
sonages;  just  as  a  dull  fellow  some¬ 
times  passes  in  company  for  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  by  having  wisdom  enough 
to  hold  his  tongue.  You  would  im¬ 
agine  these  people  lapt  in  Elysium, 
while  they  are  only  contemplating  a 
register  stove,  or  counting  the  brass 
nails  upon  an  arm-chair.  They  put 
one  in  mind  of  Sterne*s  description 
of  Dr  Slop*s  appearance  when  he  was 
confounded  by  an  unexpected  detour 
of  inv  Uncle  Toby.  They  look 
up,  then  down,  then  east,  east  and 
by  south,  and  so  on,  coasting  it  along 
the  plinth  of  the  wainscoat,  till  they 
have  got  to  the  opposite  point  of  the 
compass,**  and  all  the  time  thinking 
of  nothing,  either  past,  present,  or  to 
come.  But  the  true  Castle-builder 
does  not  fix  his  eyes  tz/wr*  vacancy,  as 
the  novelists  say :  his  amusements 
are  of  a  more  lively  and  energetic  na¬ 
ture.  He  peoples  vacancy,  and  is 
never  less  ^one  than  when  alone. 
He  sits  supreme  ruler  of  a  world  of 
infinite  and  beautiful  images,  and 
can  look  ennui  in  the  face  with  that 
independent  air,  which  says,  **  Do 
your  worst — I  defy  you — I  nave  that 
within  which  passeth  the  outwanl 
show,  to  which  others  look  for  amuse- 
ment  or  consolation.** 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we 
may  enjoy  this  luxury;  we  may  either 
suffer  the  current  of  our  thoughts  to 
glide  on  absolutely  uncontrolled,  de¬ 
manding  no  further  principle  of  con¬ 
nection  among  our  ideas  than  the  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  link  by  which  one 
idea  must  introduce  another  ;  or  wc 
may  exercise  over  them  a  gentle  sway, 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  run¬ 
ning  completely  wild,  yet  leave  un¬ 
checked  the  ease  and  freedom  of  their 
flow.  The  first  is  the  irregular  or  Ara¬ 
besque  style  of  intellectual  architec¬ 
ture  ;  the  other  is  the  regular  or  clas¬ 
sical  style  of  castle-building.  The 
latter  has  generally  self  for  its  object. 
It  is  the  picture  of  our  future  hopes 
and  fears — the  mirror  in  which,  like 
the  fabled  glasses  of  romance,  we 
endeavour  to  read  ftiturity.  There 
we  image  forth  dangers  escaped,  dif¬ 
ficulties  overcome  by  successful  ex- 
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“  Comis  innxorcm,  posset  qui  ignoscere 
scnis,’* 

is  the  trait  by  which  Horace  de- 

. .  }  the  castle-builder  of  Argos  ; 

The  fabric  of  and  every  one  must  see  that  it  is 
like  the  walls  founded  on  a  deep  knowledge  of  hu- 

man  nature.  i  ^  -n 

Poets  are  notorious  castle-build¬ 
ers.  One  of  our  modern  critics 
would  indeeil  try  to  persuade  us 
The  that  all  the  world  is  portry,  and  all 

looks  forward,  through  the  the  men  and  women  merely  poets. 

This,  however,  is  rather  de  irop — 
it  is  proving  too  much;  or,  what 

_  to  the  same  thing — nothing  ; 

for,  were  we  to  adopt  such  an  opi¬ 
nion,  we  should  find,  that  instead 
of  having  advanced  a  single  step 
ascertaining  the  distinctive  qua¬ 
lities  of  poetry,  we  had  only  been 
sees  unnecessarily  loatling  it  with  extra¬ 
accompaniments,  and  involv¬ 
ing  in  additional  darkness  what  was 
before  sufficiently  obscure.  Had  his 
the  literary  assertion  been  more  limited — ^had  he 
said,  that  all  the  creations  of  the  fancy 
were  poetry,  and  all  who  possessed 
The  pa-  the  powder  of  calling  up  and  ex- 
rent  transfers  to  his  children  the  hibiting  such  images  to  the  mental 
golden  visions  which  he  once  in-  eye,  poets,  he  would  have  been 
dulgtnl  in  for  himself ;  and  sees  them  nearer  the  point.  For  in  what  does 
eminent  and  respected,  treading  in  the  invention  of  the  poet  differ  from 
his  footsteps,  and  gilding  the  even-  that  of  the  castle-builder  ?  In  no- 
ing  of  his  age  ^\^th  the  sunshine  thing,  certainly.  Both  conjure  up  a 
of  their  talents  and  virtues.  It  is  world  of  their  own,  and  give  colom 
tlie  proud  boast,  too,  of  these  vi-  and  body  to  vague  and  obscure  con- 
dons,  that  no  uneasy  nassions  ever  ceptions.  In  W’hat,  then,  is  the  one 
intrude  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  superior  to  the  other  ?  Only  in  this, 
warmth  of  their  colouring.  \  irtue  that,  while  in  the  one  these  visions 
seems  to  breathe  ovTr  them  a  pecu-  flit  over  the  mind,  and  are  as  if  they 
bar  influence.  M  e  look  forward,  had  never  been,  the  other  possesses 
indeed,  to  fair  hopes  and  brilliant  the  power  of  embodying  and  arrest- 
prospects,  as  the  reward  of  our  la-  ing  the  beautiful  and  endless  images 
aspire  to  the  prize  w’hich  are  presented  by  this  mental 
nobly  and  honestly,  by  enterprise  and  kaleidoscope;  that  the  pleasure  en- 
perseverance.  think  not  of  gain-  joyed  by  the  castle-builder  is  solitary, 
mg  It  by  mean  and  treacherous  arts,  and  expires  with  himself,  whereas 
by  base  adulation,  or  the  hypocriti-  that  of  the  poet  is  social  and  commu- 
^  'ch  we  nicable;  that  while  the  former  cannot 

1  ®  ^'^en  to  himself,  the  pictures 

honest  and^^  l^nave  which  delighted  his  imagination,  the 

faTou^bU^'  Ih  n  unfading 

of  virtue  *  mterests  colours  of  language  and  versification, 

these  creations  of  hangs  them  up  for  the  future 

likely  to  banish  from  ^  ^  delight  of  all  who  have  feeling  and 

affections !  <?nevolent  consistency,  to  the  creations  of  his 

mind,  who,  even  in  indigence  or  mis- 


day  advances,  and  nothing  interfe-  —  ^  - 
ring  to  blight  the  tender  leaves  of  scribes 
hop^astheyexpanf 
future  happiness  rises 
of  Thebes,  at  the  sound  of  the  lyre 
of  Amphion.  The  student  foresees 
the  midnight  rigils  and  laborious 
days  of  study,  rej)aid  by  fame  and 
distinction,  and  lettered  ease.  The 
warrior  looks  forward,  through  the 
smoke  and  dust  of  battles,  to  the 
peaceful  and  honoured  repose,  which 
shall  close  the  tumultuous  course  of  comes 
his  existence,  and  compensate  him 
for  dangers,  privations,  and  toils. 

The  lover  dreams,  that  for  him,  at 
least,  the  course  of  true  love  shall  run  in 
smooth.  The  Editor  of  a  IMaga- 
zinc  (1  speak  it  with  reverence) 
his  miscellany  increasing  in  spirit  neous 
and  circulation,  and  the  other  more 
opaque  bodies,  which  perform  their 
monthly  revolutions  in  t* 
hemisptiere,  shorn  of  their  beams, 
and  ‘‘  paling  their  ineftectual  fires’* 
btdbre  its  superior  lustre. 
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fortune,  can  surround  himself  with 
the  **  iK)mp  and  circumstance”  of  an 
Inexhaustible  fancy,  possesses  in 
himself  all  the  elements  of  poetry, 

•and  requires  only  the  operation  of 
circumstances  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  of  mtient  attention  to  overcome 
the  meaianical  difficulties  to  which 
even  the  divine  nature  of  poesy  is 
subject^.  But  omitting  these  more 
active  exertions  of  the  mental  powers, 
which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
rather  overstepping  the  province  of 
castle-building,  I  might  produce  a 
very  formidable  arrav  of  distinguish¬ 
ed  names,  votaries  oi  the  art  even  un¬ 
der  its  more  humble  aspect.  Indeed, 
the  only  difficulty  I  experience  in 
citing  examples,  is  that  of  selection. 

Berni,  Thomson,  and  Cowper,  afford, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  this  propensity  among  poets.  The 
first  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  far 
nientef  in  regard  to  all  botlily  exer¬ 
tion,  and  to  have  placed  his  whole 
delight  in  the  cultivation  of  a  fancy 
naturally  fertile  and  vigorous.  He 
tells  us,  in  adescription  which  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  castle -building, 

.  ihat  he  knew  no  amusement  more 
delightful,  than  to  lie  for  hours  to- 
,  gether,  watching  every  streak  and 
stain  on  the  top  of  his  bed,  blending 
them  in  strange  combinations,  and 
losing  himself  in  a  maze  of  wild  ima¬ 
ginations.  This  was  calm  con¬ 
templation  and  poetic  case  ”  with  a 
vengeance  I — Thomson,  whose  aver¬ 
sion  to  active  exertion  exceeded  even 
Bemi  8,  was  an  inveterate  castle- 
builder.  His  whole  life,  like  the 
scenes  he  describes,  was  the  beau 
ideal  of  calmness  and  repose. 

^  A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was  ; 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut 

And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds,  that  pass 
For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky.” 

He  is,  indeed,  the  poet  of  the  art, 
and  seems  to  have  consecrated  his 
exquisite  poem,  the  Castle  of  Indo¬ 
lence,  to  the  recollection  of  those 
deasures  of  the  imagination  in  which 
!  le  used  so  frequently  and  so  fervent- 
y  to  indulge.  Hear  how  complete- 
y  con  amove  the  amiable  Cowper 
enters  on  a  defence  of  castle-building: 

Laugh  ye.  Who  boast  your  more  mer¬ 
curial  powers. 

That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause, 


Nor  need  one.  I  am  conscious,  and  confess, 
Fearless,  a  soul  that  does  not  always  think. 
Me  oft  has  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild, 
Cheer’d  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses, 
tow’rs, 

Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  ex¬ 
pressed 

In  the  red  cinders,  while,  with  poring  eye, 
I  gaz’d,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 

I  am  but  too  happy  to  take  shelter 
under  the  "wing  of  this  celebratetl 
trio,  and  to  say,  as  Cicero  did  on  a 
subject  of  far  higher  importance. 
Quod  si  in  1u)c  erro,  liheuter  erro, 
nec  mihi  hunc  errortm^  ijtw  delector, 
dum  vivo,  extorqueri  volo,’*  M. 


LETTER  FROM  POLYPHEMUS  0  CARY, 

S.  B.  L.  S.  INCLOSING  NUG.E  CA- 
NORiE,  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 

DEAR  SIR, 

My  relation,  and  your  correspon¬ 
dent  ©  (being  himself  prevented  by 
illness),  desires  me  to  transmit  to  you 
the  inclosed.  I  hope  they  will  not 
arrive  too  late  for  the  next  Num¬ 
ber.  They  would  have  been  sent  off 
last  night,  but  I  was  engaged  at  a 
literary  society,  which  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  our  village,  and  of  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  secretary. 
The  members  are,  I  assure  you,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  considerable  talents.  Mr 
Thomas  Lean,  deputy  secretary,  has 
composed  several  tragedies,  and  like¬ 
wise  written  divers  epics.  Mr  Scrip 
has  penned  a  most  affecting  elegy 
on  a  tailor,  who  was  killed  by  fall¬ 
ing  on  ins  own  bodkin.  The  presi¬ 
dent,  I  assure  you,  (but  this  is  a  ’se¬ 
cret,)  had  a  hand  in  that  excellent 
work,  the  Milliner’s  Sure  Guide,  or 
Infallible  Band-box.  My  nephew 
pretends  to  ridicule  these  great,  and 
to  call  them  shocking  unchristian, 
names ;  hut  we  must  not  look  to 
find  wisdom  in  every  comer.  He 
makes  a  joke  of  us,  because  one  of 
our  members,  who  has  a  predilec¬ 
tion  for  meytaphsics,  is  the  son  of  a 
well-digger ! — ignorant  animal !— ve- 
ritas  in  jmteo  !  I  cannot  stay  to  write 
any  more,  but  remain,  dear  Sir,  your 
most  obeient  servant  to  command, 

POLYPHEMUS  o’CARY. 

8.B.L.8. 

BrandnyhU,  4th  Jan,  1822. 

•  We  profess  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  un-< 
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Gather^  fresh  strength— the  clouds  dis-  ... 

jHirs’d,  the  sun  advantage  of  the  morning  tide — 

Broke  through  their  dusky  ranks,  in  all  Kach  with  his  net,  and  toiling  with  his 
the  gay 

And  bright  refulgent  splendour  of  his  wicker  baskets :  on  his  back  is  slung 
Ixjautv.  water,  and  his  little  store 

I  low  fair  the  face  of  Nature  then  apix?ar'd!  humble  food.  Needtul  are  thescy  1 

The  billows  leaping  in  the  glowing  beam,  ween, 

Sixu'kled  so  bright,  no  mortal  eye  could  Although  tliat  weather-beaten  face,  that 
bear  f^nn, 

To  gaze  a  moment  on  them;  and  the  Shoeless,  and  in  its  threadbare  jacket 
vane  blue. 

Of  the  old  tillage  church,  w  hose  humble  protected  from  the  cold,  might 

spire  seem 

.lust  peers  alwve  the  chain  of  sandy  knolls,  ’To  reck  but  little  the  endurance  keen 
Which  range  themselves  the  bulwarks  of  ®  or  twelve  hours*  fasting  in 

the  coast ;  The  cold  hungry  ocean  breeze ;  yet  he 

And  cottage  casements,  like  the  trem-  placeth  confidence  in  winds  and 

hling  w'ave,  seas. 

Brighten’d  the  l)eam  the  sun  resplendent  Trusteth  to  w  ild  and  w’avering  elements.* 

gave.  ,  ,  -  , . , 

•Just  as  the  foremost  billow,  spreading  out 

O,  Morning,  fair  art  thou  !  To  thee  the  soft  flat  sand,  has  reach’d  his 

flow'rs  boat, 

Unfold  thdr  dewy  leaves ;  the  warbline  feebly  rippling  round  the 

birds  keel. 

Attune  their  s^vcetest  lay.s,  and  Nature  all  fisherman  has  gain’d  the  Ixach,  and 

Beams  her  most  pleasing  smiles :  Thou 

hast  the  youth.  Are  busily  preparing  to  embark _ 

1  he  lieauty,  homage,  arid  the  strength  of  on  board  their  little  stores  of  food, 

nil.  And  w’atcr-barrels;  stowing  so  as  least 

At  thy  a|){iroach  the  murky  clouds  re-  incommode  their  small  cuiitrocted 
tin.',  barks— 

And  the  young  sun,  ascending  in  thy  train,  empty  creels— disposing  of  their 

_ nets 

derstand  the  meanincr  .k  due— examining  their  sails, 

I _  ..  of  these  omuious  And  oars,  and  ovmr  nilrl  anmt  n«  ^ 
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Thereby  tajudgc  whether  or  not  the  trip 

They  are  about  to  make  will  have  suc¬ 
cess* 

On  these  awhile  perchance  they  specu¬ 
late— 

Or  village  news  goes  round,  or  mirthful 
jests, 

»  Crown’d  with  the  boisterous  and  the 
f  hearty  laugh.— 

Ready  are  all ;  and  now  the  rolling  tide 

Is  up.  The  banks  are  cover’d,  and  the 
boats. 

Though  still  aground,  seem  distant  from 
the  shore. 

The  billows  gather  force,  and,  heaving, 
swing 

Against  each  other.  Now  the  vessels 
move, 

^  And  now  each  fisherman  hath  shov’d  his 
bark 

Further  into  tbc  deep,  and  now  they  all 

Are  fairly  launch’d,  and  rock  ui>on  the 
tide — 

The  fishermen  spring  lightly  in,  raise 
sail 

Attd  bear  away..— 


No.  V. 

A  Fragment,. 

•  •  «  « 

Heke,  stretch’d  upon  the  clay-cold 
ground, 

■  He  cast  his  w’istful  eyes  around ; 

The  sun  still  gleam’d  on  Duncare’s 
towers. 

On  Eldric’s  hall,  and  Bertha’s  bow'ers ; 
And  yet  his  last  bright  golden  beam 
Flay’d  lingering  on  the  placid  stream ; 
And  only  was  the  solemn  glade 
Envelop’d  in  the  ev’ning  shade ; 

The  solemn  glade,  where  Solitude 
Sat  list’ning  to  the  murmuring  flood. 
That  pensive  o’er  the  pebbles  roll’d. 

Or  to  the  Abbey  bell,  ^at  toll’d 
The  solemn  tune  of  ev’ning  song. 

When  heavy  paced  the  monk  along. 
Bearing  a  taper,  dim  and  faint. 

Whose  flitting  light  each  carved  saint 
Scantly  illum’d  in  his  slow  march. 

O’er  chequer’d  floor,  ’ncath  Gothic  arch— 


No.  VI. 

Idoming. 

By  no  rude  breeze,  or  tempest  tom, 
Bercne  and  placid  is  the  mom  ; 

The  sombre  night  still  bears  its  swav, 
Lik  e  ignorance  in  infancy. 

As  midnight  silent  is  the  hour, 
^When  fairies  light  flit  by  the  tower, 
^o  gentle  zephyr  sweeps  the  glade. 
Nor. trips  the  lawn  the  cottage  maid ; 


A  vapoury  mist  hangs  o’er  the  lake. 
Thick  darkness  screens  the  woodland 
brake— 

But  now,  far  in  the  eastern  sky, 

A  milky  colour  shew’s— forth  fly 
The  gloomy  clouds — now  golden  streaks 
ApjK'ar,  and,  lo  !  the  morning  breaks— 
The  sun  advances  blushing  red. 

And  leaves  his  w'atery  ocean  bed. 

Slow'ly  away  the  darkness  stole. 

As  ignorance  leaves  the  infant  soul ; 

But,  like  the  mind  when  darkness  flies. 
When  Sol  rose  higher  in  the  skies. 

And  shone  with  full  and  steady  light. 

The  landscajie  burst  upon  the  sight. 

Ah !  who  could  wish  that  beauteous 
scene 

Had  veil’d  by  sombre  darkness  been  ? 
Though  that  im|x;netrable  shade 
Conceal’d  the  crag,  and  hid  the  glade. 
That  now  in  loveliness  apjiears. 

Like  beauty  when  sutl’us’d  in  tears. 

The  vapoury  jxirticles  convolve. 

And  on  each  blade  and  leaf  devolve  : 
There,  and  u^wn  the  flow^’rot’s  stems. 
Sparkle  ten  thousand  dewy  gems. 

When  Phoebus’  rays  shot  up  the  lawm. 
Never  by  artist  was  there  drawn 
A  sight  so  fair,  or  picture  seen — 

’Twas  burnish’d  gold,  or  velvet  pfrccn. 
Daisies,  and  drops  of  pearly  dew. 

The  foliage  of  the  oak  and  yew. 

That  in  soft  shadow's  on  were  laid, 

While  thorn  and  bramble  Iwrder  made. 
To  this  fair  carpet  stretching  wide. 

To  lake,  and  v^e,  and  mountain  side. 
The  cattle  now  rise  from  the  mead. 

And  on  the  flow’ry  herbage  feed.  > 

The  morn  advanced,  the  jicasant  hastes 
O’er  verdant  fields,  or  heathy  w'astes. 
With  mattock,  spade,  and  hedging  bill. 
To  meet  his  labour  on  the  hilL 
The  shepherd’s  flock  strays  o’er  the  dale. 
The  milkmaid  fills  the  brimming  {lail ; 
The  thresher  plies  the  flail  again. 

And  steeds  are  harness’d  to  the  w’ain  ; 
Salutes  the  ear,  a  mingled  sound 
Of  joyful  notes  from  all  around ; 

From  every  bush,  and  every  spray. 

Sweet  concerts  hail  the  op’ning  day ; 
From  shepherd’s  pipe,  that  sweetly  plays. 
And  milkmaid’s  voice  in  humble  lays  ; 
From  warbling  birds  and  blythesome 
swain. 

Who  cheerful  whistles  o’er  the  |Uaiiu 
No.  VII. 

The  Dawn  of  Reason. 
Feeble  is  human  wii^om’s  ray. 

Faintly  it  gleams  in  infancy  ; 

As  yet  no  guilty  looks  we  trace 
In  the  unconscious  infant’s  face — 
Discover  there  no  cunning  wile. 

But  at  its  innoccncy  smUe ; 


cah,-^Xo.  L  yan. 

ye  reckless  children  of  Edina  !  ^Vere 
your  ears  impervious  to  melodious 
sounds  when  Sir  Dick  was  blowing 
his  own  trumpet  ? 

But  our  conscience  upbraids  us  for 
thus  unnecessarily  delaying  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  our  readers.  Let  them 
prepare  then  {iKttgj  f !) 

for  an  intellectual  banquet  of  the 
highest  order,  and  for  the  reception 
of  many  valuable  morsels  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence.  On  opening  this  Ma¬ 
gazine,  our  optics  are  first  greeted 
with  an  engraving,  quaintly  cut  in 
wootl,  and  curiously  impressed.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
small  moment.  Nor  will  we  detain 
our  readers  by  transcribing,  for  their 
improvement,  communications  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  African  Colonies — accounts 
of  musical  meetings — methods  of  pre¬ 
venting  yellow  fever— or  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  occult  and  mysterious 
science  of  extinguishing  a  candle. 
The  German  student,  howxver,  de¬ 
serves  a  w'ord  before  we  turn  the  leaf, 
and  consign  it  to  oblivion.  It  is 
Buroti  "’^hten  with  a  laudable  and  honest 
^  *  intent  of  putting  an  end  to  the  study 

of  the  German  language  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  we  deem  it  but  fair  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  this  profound  article  is 
more  than  enough  to  alarm  a  person 
M'e  regret  to  find  that  we  had  given  of  delicate  nerves.  The  execution 
the  inhabitants  of  our '‘Gude  Town’*  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  design, 
credit  for  more  ifovg  in  literary  mat-  A\’e  cannot  stay  to  taste  the  honey 
ters  than  they  really  seem  to  deserve,  of  L’Ape  Italians ;  and  our  tender 
Sjx'aking,  the  other  day,  to  a  friend  conscience  is  hurt  to  be  compelled  to 
on  the  im]x)rtant  change  which  has  omit  Mr  John  Partridge’s  reply  to 
recently  taken  place  in  the  eTia'nah  Mr  Farey.  These,  as  in  duty  bound, 
of  the  Monthlif  Magazine  y  we  were  must  all  give  place  loan  article  bear- 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment  to  ing  the  magniloquent  title  of  The 
find  that  the  man  absolutely  kne^v  Philosophy  of  Contemporary  Critic 
nothing  about  the  said  Magazine,  and  eisvif*  and  purporting  to  be  a  regu- 
had  never  heard  tliat  such  a  publica-  lar  hostile  manifesto  against  a  peri- 
tion  was  in  esse ! — -Petrifying  igno-  odical  work,  which  we  are  sorry  to 
ranee  .  and,  what  is  worse,  we  nave  offend  Sir  Dick’s  well-known  modesty 
discovered  many  otliers  equally  im-  by  naming  in  the  same  page  with  The 


Wish  dial  the  face  may  always  wear 
A  look  so  void  of  guilt  or  fear. 

But,  all !  the  w  ish  were  ill  applied  ; 
Infant  simplicity  will  hide. 

Graces,  us  well  as  faults  conceal ; 
Botli  are  oliscur’d  beneath  the  veil ; 
But,  let  the  veil  aside  be  drawn, 

And  on  the  soul  let  reason  dawn ; 

By  that  fair  sun  illum’d  we  find 
A  licauteous  or  defonned  mind ; 

As  it  acquires  a  stronger  glow, 
Stronger  the  faults  or  beauties  show. 


Or,  like  Sir  Richard,  rumbling,  rough, 
and  fierce—  Pope 
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Irene !”  Article  second,”  we  are 
assured,  ‘‘  is  judicious  enough  and 
we  are  farther  instructed  by  this 
Philosopher,”  that  “  punishments 
are  framed  with  a  design  to  deter  the 
innocent,  rather  than  reform  the 
^Ity  1”  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  the  reach  of  our  compre¬ 
hension.  We  have  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  believe,  that  the  laws  afforded 
protection,  instead  of  awarding  pun¬ 
ishment  to  “  the  innocent ;”  and  that 
one  of  the  grand  objects  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  was  the  reform  of 
the  guilty ;”  a  labour  of  love”  that 
has  conferred  an  endearing  immorta¬ 
lity  on  the  names  of  Howard  and  N ield, 
and  elicited  the  admiration  and  es¬ 
teem  of  a  grateful  country  for  Bennet, 
Buxton,  and  Fry.  Classical  educa- 
tion”  is  anathematised  as  a  blus¬ 
tering  sort  of  essay,”  and  therefore, 
we  presume,  written  by  some  con¬ 
tributor  of  Sir  Richard's.  The  edi¬ 
tor,  too,  is  taxed  with  compromis¬ 
ing  his  former  opinions,”  and  with 
not  being  careful  to  preserve  con- 
fflstency  in  his  journal.”  What  his 
former  opinions  were,  the  worthy  in¬ 
habitant  of  Bride  Court  has  prudently 
declined  informing  us ;  and,  being 
himself  singularly  remarkable  for 
consistency”  in  his  own  opinions, 
he  unquestionably  derives  a  right 
to  hold,  that  all  mankind,  and  Mr 
Jeffrey  in  the  number,  gravitate  na¬ 
turally  to  the  opposite  error. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
this  sage  mirror  of  knighthood  shows 
■  some  discretion.  He  speaks  tenderly 
and  humanely  of  **  capital  punish¬ 
ments,**  and  with  a  manifest  leaning 
to  the  side  of  mercy  in  favour  of  those 
useful  members  of  society,  the  coiners, 
forgers,  highwaymen,  thieves,  and 
pickpockets,  whose  interests,”  he 
says,  are  too  frequently  sacrificed, 
and  their  motives  calumniated,  in  the 
cant  of  religion  and  aristocracy!** 
Melmoth  the  Wanderer,**  however, 
puts  him  in  the  horrors,  and  he 
'  "  straightway  opens  his  mouth,  which 
l^is  full  of  curses,  and  stigmatizes  An- 
i  astasius  as  a  demoniacal  ruffian  ;** 

I  exemplifies  the  vices  of  his  temper” 
on  **  Medthus  and  Godwin,**  reads 
the  Art  of  War*  with  loathing 
and  abhorrence ;”  tells  us  he  is  not 
a  confer,  (the  reader  may  search 
Johnson  in  vain  for  this  word,  the 
meaning  of  which  we  do  not  pretend 


even  to  conjecture)  and  fairly 
holds,  that  we  might  have  turned 
Buonapate  adrift,lwithout  such  a  pro¬ 
digal  expenditure  •  of  powder,  snot, 
and  stetd,  at  AVaterloo.  By  this 
time,  however,  he  has  wrought  him¬ 
self  into  such  a  pursy  orgasm  of 
rage,  and  is  so  full  of  “  sound  and 
fury,”  that  he  is  nearly  caught  in 
a  Mantrap,**  and  escapes  by  mira¬ 
cle  from  the  deadly  aim  of  SL**Sjring- 
gun;**  belching  forth,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that,  in  the  manufacture”  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  “  jmste  and  scis¬ 
sors  arc  the  chief  implements  em¬ 
ployed  !” 

But  the  splendid  qualifications  of 
this  Literary  Hercules  are  chiefly 
apparent  in  nis  able  and  intelligent 
defence  of  Laureate  Hexameters, 
which  he  very  properly  holds  may 
consist  five  as  v/ell  as  of  six  feet ; 
adding,  that  the  length  of  a  line  is 
as  indeterminate  as  that  of  a  stanza 
from  which,  we  presume,  he  means, 
that  it  may  be  extended  to  six  fa¬ 
thoms  if  necessary.  We,  heeilless 
mortals !  had  imagined  that  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  question  displayed  great  abi¬ 
lity,  and  uncommon  acquaintance 
with  the  organization  both  of  Latin 
and  English  verse,  and  had  set  the 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  intro¬ 
ducing  hexameters  into  English  poe¬ 
try  completely  to  rest.  ^Ve  are  sorry 
to  find  that  we  have  been  labouring 
under  a  delusion.  The  **  flashy” 
Knight  has  emitted  his  oracular  dic¬ 
tum,  that  the  “  Ijaureate*s  Hexa¬ 
meters  are  tpiite  defensible,”  and 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more 
out  of  place  than  **  a  discussion 
on  the  fitness  of  Hexameter  mea¬ 
sure  to  English  versification,”  in  a 
review  of  the  Vision  of  Judge¬ 
ment,**  written  in  that  very  measure  ! 

But  Rhadamanthus  is  armed  with 
his  scourge,  and  he  is  resolved  to  use 
it  on  all  and  sund^ ;  castigatque 
cogit quo  flier  i**  The  review  of  the 
Life  of  Mr  Pit  **  he  avouches  is 
dull  and  prolix ;”  and  adds,  were 
the  ‘‘  aristocratical  journals  to  write 
impartially,  few  would  believe  them.” 
Of  course  they  must  write  par¬ 
tially;”  or,  in  other  words,  violate 
truth  and  honesty,  that  they  may 
be  believed !”  Is  not  this  a  libel  on 
the  moral  and  intellectual  mind  of 
the  country  ?  Sir  Dick’s  notions 


meritorious  act  to  apply  a  spunge 
lx)th  to  priiicii>al  and  interest,  and  to 
reduce  him  to  beggary,  because  he 
had  preferred  the  government  secu¬ 
rity  to  any  other.  ^Ve  have  also  a 
conspicuous  sample  of  the  knight  s 
love  oifruth,  in  the  glaring  and  wilful 
misrepresentations,  contained  in  the 
article  we  have  just  *  been  examin¬ 
ing,  of  a  work  that  has  done  more  to 
enlighten  the  great  body  of  the  jxh)- 
plc,  than  the  whole  mass  of  periodi¬ 
cals  put  together. 

Now  for  the  ]xx*try.  Here  is  an 
entire  new  kind  of  verse.  Let  Elegy 
whine — let  Satire  grin  or  bark — let 
Pastoral  doze — or  let  Epigram  laugh 
— ril  have  none  o'  them,  says  Sir 
Dick  to  himself.  To  all  admirers  of 
jXKtry  he  lias  introtluced  a  rara  avis 
in  ttrris,  ^Pe  beg  pardon  of  the 
\’icar  of  New  Steaford,  or  of  his 
spirit,  but  we  cannot  stay  to  notice 
the  Ode  on  Man,  suixrfine  as  it  un- 
douhtetlly  is.  AV'e  must  hasten  to 
the  magnum  opus.  Now,  good  reader, 
we  are  alamt  to  otien  the  sacred  source 
of  sympathetic  tears.  Listen  to  “  Ihc 
Iltro  FlofTf^ed :** 

I  jkissM  the  hero's  dwelling, 

1  heard  a  dreadful  moan. 

It  was  a  mortal’s  yelling — 

It  was  a  stddier’s  groan  ! 

“  Tied,  pinion’d,  stripp’d, 

And  naked  whipp’d, 

Koch  hcjirid  agonizing  roar 
Was  fi)llow’d  by  a  stream  of  gore !” 

Wc  could  have  wished  to  have  given 
this 'beautiful  piece  entire,  but  wx 
afraid  of  trespassing  upon  the 
editor’s  copyright  in  so  inestimable  a 
composition.  The  next  stanza  wx 
therefore  omit.  Our  readers  have 
had  a  spt'cimen  of  true  pathos;— -now 
for  a  little  wann  and  natural  indig¬ 
nation  :  ” 

“  Mute  and  transfix’d  I  stootl 
Beholding  this  scene  of  blood— 
Officers  rang’d  around. 

Carelessly  saw  each  wound ; 

Smiling  as  ’twere  a  joke, 

After  each  bloody  stroke  ! 

Nor  dkl  they  drink  the  less, 

Nor  s;id  apiXMr  at  mess. 


Horrible  wretches  they  must  be ! 
Wc  wish  they  could  see  this  Maga¬ 
zine.  Wc  arc  sure  even  their  hearts, 
callous”  as  they  are,  would  relent 
at  such  flint-moving  strains.  Sir 
Richard  will  perhaps  transmit  a  copy 
to  the  Mess.  But  we  fear  his  care 
'tis  below.”  The  writer's  blood  boil¬ 
ed  within  him,  and,  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  ''  he  cursed  aU  ty¬ 
rants  and  vain  glory.”  Why  did  ne 
not  give  us  the  curse  ?  It  would  have 
been  a  model  of  imitation  for  all  fu¬ 
ture  cursers  and  swxarers.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  castigated  hero  must  be 
read  in  the  original.  It  deploreth, 
in  poetic  grief,  the  miseries  of  the 
youth  who  had  left  his  friends,  and 
his  lass  beloved,  to  turn  soldier. 

“  Return’d,  alas !  too  late  repentant,  found 
His  aged  parents  in  the  narrow'^  grave— 
His  disobedience  blighted  all  around  ; 

His  love  distracted,  and  himself  a  slave ! 

What  wxnder,  then,  that  he  who  bore 
A  feeling  heart  w’as  stricken  to  the  core? 
What  tcoTider^  that  his  wretched  soul 
Sought  comfort  from  the  life-destroying 
bowl  ? 

That  he  who  once  was  foremost  in  the 
rank, 

Ilis  hojies  all  fled,  his  spirits  sank, 
Should  lx;  less  soldier-like  and  gay. 

And  that  from  muster  he  had  staid 
aw’ay  ?” 

None  in  the  world  !  but  who  can 
read  the  concluding  lines  without 
sympathy  } 

“  This  was  his  crime— for  this  a  soldier 
brave 

Was  pinion’d,  stripp’d,  and  whipped  into 
a  slave  /” 

M^hipped  into  a  slave !  '*  Do  wc 
understand  this  rightly  ?  Does  this 
elegant  WTitcr  mean  to  insinuate  that 
the  hero  was  bona  Jidc  incorporated 
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with  a  slave,  *  and  that  they  twain 
became  one  desh,  and  by  tlie  mere 
act  of  whipping  ?  Oh  !  whipp’d  in¬ 
to  a  slave  !”  e  repeat  it — our  ad¬ 
miration  is  unbounded.  Again  and 
again  let  it  be  wafteil  by  the 
breeze,”  that  all  may  hear  it  and  ad¬ 
mire — whipp’d  into  a  slave !” 

Poor  Jemmy  Bottom,  thou  art 
undone  for  ever!  thou  art,  indeed; 
taanslated  into  an  ass.  Thy  poetry  is 
eclipsed,  and  thou  must  yield  the 
palm.  Vain  are  the  raging  rocks” 
— powerless  are  lion,  wall,  and 
moonshine;”  aye,  and  the  man  in 
the  moon  to  boot,  although  he  bring 
to  his  assistance  the 'lantern  which 
was  his  lantern,  and  the  dog  which 
was  his  dog.  Pyraraus  and  Thisbe 
too  !  but  it  is  useless  to  contend  with 
this  poetical  giant. 

We  are  sensible  that  any  more  ex¬ 
tracts,  and  far  more  any  thing  that 
we .  could  say,  must,  after  what  we 
have  quoted,  appear  flat  and  un¬ 
profitable.”  We  shall  here  finish, 
therefore,  hoping  our  readers  will 
join  in  our  humble  prayer : — From 
the  Monthly  Magazine — from  the 
harlot  clothed  in  scarlet — from  such 
Btuft'and  from  such  poets,  . 

Good  Lord  deliver  us  !  !  ! 

.  0. 
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etc  JFarce ;  • 

OR  A  GRAND  TRAOI-COMEDY  BETWEEN 
^  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 

Being  an  excellent  nc-w  Ballad, 

To  the  tune  of  **  The  Fast  of  St  James’s  • 

From  Mr  Mar  shall*  s  collcction^Sce  our 
November  -Number,  p,  439. 

Or  late,  as  they  say, 

On  a  Christmas  day, 

Old  Jove  oped  his  great  blue  eyes. 

To  take  a  general  view. 

Of  the  worlds  old  and  new. 

Prom  his  capital  mansion  in  the  skies. 

Clborus.  • 

With  his  hum,  hum,  hum  ! 

And  his  bum,  bum,  bum  ! 

And  his  rat-a-ta-ta-tatt ! 

Like  a  drum,  drum,  drum. 

The  god  stood  amaz’d. 

As  Northward  he  gaz’d, 

VOL.  X. 


(For  he  looks  down  but  once  in  a  while,) 
To  sec  (Jreat  Britain  drunk. 

Or  rather  wholly  sunk. 

To  make  room  for  some  Hottentot  isle. 
With  its  hum,  hum,  hum,  &.c. 

Then  to  cheer  his  old  eyes, 

•  Straight  to  Phoebus  he  hies. 

Where  he  kept  household  at  Capricorn  ; 

Whence  he,  with  due  regard, 

Cast  a  glance  at  court,  and  star’d 
To  see  nothing  there  but— horns,  horns, 
horns! 

With  their  hum,  hum,  hum,  &c. 

And  princes  by  the  nose, 

*  Led  by  fools  or  by  foes,  • 

Pimps,  dukes,  Turks,  and  fine  foreign 

doxies ; 

Whilst  a  man  of  sense  and  grace,  . 
Could  no  more  show  his  face. 

Than  a  ftnitman  his  front  in  the  boxes. 
With  his  hum,  hum,  hum,  &c. 

There  no  language  was  fix’d. 

But  all  jargons  were  mix’d. 

Which  gave  the  new  courtiers  much  trou¬ 
ble; 

And  though  in  all  the  herd 
No  cloven  tongue  apiicar'd. 

Yet  each  tongue,  was  both  forked,  and 
double. 

With  its  hum,  hum,  hum,  &.c. 

The  farce  was  complete. 

Both  in  church  and  in  state. 

And  the  drawing-room  was  left  to  the 
rabble ; 

Which  made  great  Jove  to  doubt. 

The  old  isle  was  gone  to  pot, 

Or  transform’d  to  a  bedlam  or  a  Babel, 
With  its  hum,  hum,  hum,  &c. 

“  Hum,  hum,”  quoth  the  god. 

With  a  shake  and  a  nod. 

That  shook  all  the  firmament  round  him ; 
“  What  a  vile  disorder’s  here  ! 

Straight  away,  my  wing’d  courier. 
Bring  the  guilty  here,  that  I ,  may  con¬ 
found  them,” 

With  my  hum,  hum,  hum.  See. 

V 

The  little  airy  post. 

As  the  welkin  he  cross’d. 

Spied  three  royal  dames  laid  all  along ; 
Britannia  the  bold,  ,  , 

Caledonia  the  old. 

And  Hibernia  viith  harp  all  unstrung. 
With  her  hum,  hum,  hum,  &c. 

As  he  nearer  did  advance, 

“  What  the  devil  means  this  trance  ?” 
Cried  Merky,*  and  he  plied  them  with  his 
wand ; 

“  Arouse,  ye  drones  !”  quoth  he, 

“  *Tis  great  Jupiter’s  decree,” 
Whereat  suddenly  they  started  and  they 
yawn’d. 

With  a  hum,  hum,  hum,  &c. 
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Tt»en  they,  flomer^hat  al«sh*d. 

Follow'd  Merky  m  haste. 

Till  they  reach'd  Jove’a  throne  of  mighty 
wonder ; 

'  At  the  sight  Ms  haughty  Hood 
Boil'd  in  such  an  angry  mood ; 

’Tu'as  a  mercy  he  withheld  hia  red  thun¬ 
der, 

With  its  hum,  hum,  hum,  he. 

“  WTiat  a\-afls  it  now,**  cried  he, 

“  To  have  given  to  you  three. 

You  pack  of  ungracious  jades  1 
Such  fair  domains  to  till. 

If  you  doze  thus  and  lie  still. 

While  a  stranger  your  sacred  right  in¬ 
vades  ?” 

With  his  hum,  hum,  hum,  &c. 

“  I^k  ye,  yonder  is  a  court 
That  makes  you  the  sport 
Of  all  the  nations  around  you. 

**  you  gone  from  whence  ye  came. 
To  bear  witness  to  your  shame. 

Or  by  heaven  1  -♦ill  straightway  con¬ 
found  you  !" 

With  my  hum,  hum,  hum,  he. 
Then,  8ciz*d  with  wild  affright. 


But  in  vain  !  *tis  too  well  knowni 
They  could  ne’er  pluck  off  a  crown. 
Except  from  the  right  owner’s  head. 

With  their  hum,  hum,  hum,  he. 

WTiilst  the  dastards  were  thus 
In  their  cowardly  fuss, 

Jove,  5?till  aim’d  with  thunder  and  threats, 
Wnuld  have  blasted  th^  to  hell. 

Had  not  Pallas  us’d  a  speU, 

That  gave  a  quick  turn  to  their  fates. 

'  With  her  hum,  hum,  hum,  he. 


Then  Jove,  all  serene. 

With  a  fatherly  mien, 

And  that  voice  that  decrees  mortal  fate. 
Said,  “  Fair  daughter,  for  thee 
I  abmlve  the  guilty  three. 

Though  they’ve  oft  mov’d  my  anger  and 
hate,” 

With  their  hum,  hum,  hum,  he. 


For  the  goddess  of  Peace, 

With  such  wisdom  and  grace. 
Interpos’d  to  assuage  her  fierce  fire; 
That  seeing  them  repent. 

He  withdrew  his  dire  intent. 

And  calm’d  the  hot  rage  of  his  ire. 

With  a  hum,  hum,  hum,  he. 


They  all  posted  off  hy  night 
To  St  James’p,  where  in  truth  they  espied 
Their  great  monarch  in  a  trance. 

With  his  trews  in  sad  mischance. 

And  the  (wincesR  a-puking  by  his  side. 
With  her  hum,  hum,  hum,  Ac. 

What  the  deuce  have  we  got  here  ?  ” 
Quoth  bold  England  to  Mynheer, 

**  What !  a  mwlman  for  idl  my  great 
pains  ?** 

“  Aha  I”  quoth  Caledon, 

**  I  smell  a  rat,  and  so  I’m  gone, 

Dc\  U  a  droj>  of  my  blood  is  in  his  veias  !” 
With  his  hum,  hum,  hum,  Sic. 

Then  Hibernia  she  sigh’d. 

As  Ms  oft  her  way,  and  cried, 

“  Too  long  have  I  serv’d  you,  hard  mas¬ 
ters  ! 

TPw  all  at  your  own  doors. 

For  I  strove  with  all  my  powers 
To  prevent  all  those  shameful  disasters,” 
With  my  hum,  hum,  hum,  &c. 

But  after  much  pother, 

And  rage  at  one  another. 

Those  three  most  abandoned  cullies 
Cried  for  help  about  the  court. 

But,  alas  !  no  good  support 
(  ould  be  had  from  Turks,  panders,  and 
bullies ! 

With  their  hum,  hum,  hum,  &c. 

Thus  helpless  in  their  smart. 

They  were  urg’d  to  take  he^ 

And  resolve  to  be  no  more  afraid  ; 


“  In  vain  do  they  dare 
Their  past  errors  to  repair, 

W’ith  their  foul  sacril^ous  hands  ; 

But  I’ll  bring  a  youth  ere  long, 

From  a  race  of  heroes  sprung, 

That  shall  free  riiem  from  their  shqjnc 
and  their  bond !” 

With  their  hum,  hum,  hum,  he. 

“  For  him,  the  righteous  heir, 

I’ve  reserv’d  all  my  care  ; 

He  shall  make  this  tile  discord  to  cease  ; 
By  joining,  as  he  shou’d, 

The  ancient  Stuart  blood. 

With  the  spirit  of  our  brave  Tudor  race,** 
With  his  hum,  hum,  hum,  &c. 

“  For  him  1  do  ordain 
Golden  days  to  come  again 
To  these  lan^  long  oppress’d  with  wast¬ 
ing  war ;  <  * 

And  from  him  there  shall  come  down 
A  race  to  wear  the  crown. 

As  fix’d  as  the  bright  Northern  star,” 
W’ith  its  hum,  hum,  hum,  &c. 

Then  all  the  gods  on  high 
With  a  shout  rent  the  sky, 

To  welcome  the  true  heir  to  his  own  ; 
And  great  Jove  gave  such  a  roar 
As  was  never  heard  before. 

Till  'he  made  the  tyrant  totter  on  his 
throne. 

With  his  hum,  hum,  hum  ! 

And  his  bum,  bum,  bum  ! 

*  And  his  rat-a-ta-ta-tatt ! 

I.ike  a  drum,  drum,  druoi. 
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For  he  (ix*d  his  twong  teeth  in  hiin*s 
roomple, 

And  held  leyke  grim  death  for  the 
wheyle, 

And  he  kept  his  firm  hould  vnthout  Hinch- 
ing, 

Till  the  general  he  gollop’d  one  meylo. 

*‘Why,  Hester !  what  devil’s  thou  doing  ? 

Coome  caw  up  the  yaud  woth  the  cart ; 
Let  us  heaste  out  to  Burten's  wcyld 
sheeling, 

For  mee  bleud  it  rwons  could  to  mec 
heart. 

So  fare  thee  weel,  Tommy  ! — I’s  crying  ! 

Command  me  to  Mwoll  and  thee  weyfe. 
If  thou  sees  oughts  of  Josey’s  wee  Meary, 
Lword !  t^  her  to  rwon  for  her  lej’fe.” 

Why  Joey,  mon !  ha  ha !  thou^s  raving, 
Thou’st  heard  the  wrong  side  of  the 
truth : 

For  this  is  tJic  true  keyng  that’s  coming, 
A  brave  and  mwoch  WTung*d  rw'oyal 
youth. 

Thou’s  as  ignorant  as  the  yaud  that  thou 
ride’s  on, 

Or  the  cauve  that  thou  di^’es  out  the 
Iwone ; 

For  this  Pwope  is  the  Prince  Charles 
Stuart, 

And  he’s  cwome  but  to  clqrm  what’s 
his  own. 

His  feythers  have  held  this  ould  keyng- 
dom 

For  a  matter  of  ten  thoosand  years, 

Till  there  cvvomes  a  bit  vjle  scrw'oggy 
bwody, 

A  thievish  ould  rascal  I  hears ; 

And  he’s  stown  the  brave  honest  lad’s 
crown  fro’m,  * 

And  kick’d  him  out  of  house  and  hold ; 
And  reuin’d  us  all  w'oth  his  taxes, 

And  hang’d  up  the  brave  and  the  bold. 

If  thou  in  thee  fHends  had  soome 
hwope, 

“Now  Joey,  mon,  how  wod’st  thou  leyk  it. 
If  swome  crabbed,  half-wotted  loun. 
Should  cwome  and  seize  on  thee  bit  haud- 
ding. 

And  dryve  thee  fro  all  that’s  the3me 
own  ? 

And  Joey,  mon,  how  wod’st  thou  leyk  it. 
If  they  should  all  turn  their  backs  on  thee, 
And  call  thee  a  thief  and  a  pwope  ?” 

“  Why,  Hester  !  wh^  devil’s  thou  g^vo- 
ing? 

ThouT  drive  the  ould  creature  to  dead ; 
Stop  still  thee  cart  till  I  consider. 

And  take  the  ould  yaud  by  the  head. 
Why  Tommy,  mon,  what  was’t  thou  say- 
ing  ?  ' 

dom  it,  say  I !  Cwome  say’t  all  again  without  fail  i 
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An  excellent  new  Songy 

To  a  celebrated  Scotch  air  called,  **  Go  to  the  kye 
wi’  me.* 

From  Mr  BulmcFt  CoUcction-.^ce  our 
November  Number ,  p.  411. 

Why  Joey,  mon,  where  be’st  thou  go¬ 
ing? 

Woth  all  the3me  own  horses  and  kye, 

Woth  thee  po^s  on  thee  back  lejke  a 
fether. 

And  bcamies  and  baggiye  fbreby  ?” 

“  Why  dom  it,  man,  wost  thou  nwot 
hearing 

Of  all  the  boad  news  that  are  out  ? 

How  that  the  Sewots  devils  be’s  cwom- 
ing 

To  reave  all  our  yauds  and  our  nowt  ? 

“  So  I’s  e’en  gwoing  up  to  the  muirlands, 

Among  the  weyld  floshes  to  heyde, 

Woth  all  mee  haille  haudding  and  get¬ 
ting. 

For  fear  that  the  worst  mey  beteyde. 

Lword  man !  heast  thou  neaver  been 
hearing  ? 

There’s  noughts  but  the  devil  to  pey  ; 

There’s  a  Pwope  coming  doum  fro  the 
Heelands 

To  herry,  to  bwom,  and  to  sley. 

“  He  has  mwore  than  ten  thousand  male 
women. 

The  fearsumest  creatures  of  all : 

They  call  them  rebellioners— dom  them ! 

And  canny-buUs  some  do  them  calL 

Why,  mon,  they  cat  Christians  leyke  rob- 
bits ; 

And  bwom  all  the  chworches  forfwon; 

And  we’re  all  to  be  mwordered  together, 

From  the  beam  to  the  keyng  on  the 
thrwone. 
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If  ihouMt  swear  unto  all  thou  hast  tuuM 
me, 

Tve  had  the  wrong  sow  by  the  tail  !** 

ni  swear  unto  all  1  hast  tould  thee. 

That  this  is  our  true  rovcrcigu  king: 
There  neaver  was  house  so  ill  guided. 

And  by  swoch  a  dwort  of  a  thing  !” 

“  But  wfut  of  the  canny-bulls.  Tommy  ? 

That*s  reyther  a  doubtful!  concern  ; 

The  thoughts  of  them  hurried  mal  c wo¬ 
men  ; 

Make  me  quake  for  poor  Hester  and 
beam.” 

There  the  clans  of  the  North,  honest 
Joe\', 

As  brave  men  as  ever  had  breath ; 
They’ve  ta’en  the  hani  side  of  the  qnarrel. 
To  stand  by  the  right  until  death. 

They  have  left  all  their  feythers  and  mo¬ 
thers. 

Their  v^yves  and  their  sweethearts  and 
all; 

And  their  henmes,  and  their  dear  little 
l*t‘iUTiies, 

Woth  their  true  prince  to  stand  or  to 
full!” 

“  Oh  !  God  bless  their  souls !  noble 
fellows ! 

l.word,  Tonuny,  Tse  crying  like  mad : 

I  don't  know  at  all  what's  the  matter. 

But  *tis  summat  of  that  nvoyal  lad. 
Why,  Hester,  thou  dom'd  stupid  hussy  ! 
Turn  l»ack  the  yaud’s  head  lowaitls 
heamc; 

Get  up  on  the  twop  of  tlice  fianniels. 

And  dreyve  back  the  rwoad  that  thou 
came.** 

“  Now,  Tommy,  I's  dcune  Icyke  me 
Ixrttcrs  ; 

I’s  chang’d  seydes;  and  so  let  that 
stand. 

And  mworc  than  mwost  gentles  can  say, 
for 

I’ve  chang'd  Iwth  woth  heart  and  woth 
hand. 

Anti  since  this  lad  ia  our  true  sox'frcif^iy 
rU  give  him  all  that  I  jx  ssess  ; 

And  I'll  6ght  for  him  too,  should  he  need 
it; 

Can  any  true  swobject  do  less  ?” 

“  Now  give  me  thcync  hand,  honest  Joey ! 
I'liat's  apokc  leyke  a  true  English 
man  ! 

He  needs  but  a  plain  honest  story. 

And  he'll  do  what's  rcyght,  if’he  can. 
('ome  thou  down  to  auld  Naimy  Corliat's; 

I’U  give  the  a  quart  of  gotxl  hrtiwn  ; 
And  we'll  drink  to  the  health  of  Prince 
Charles, 

And  ev  ery  true  man  to  his  own.” 
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recollections  OF  HOME - AFFECT¬ 

ING  INCIDENT. 

During  last  autumn,  1  went  to  vi¬ 
sit  the  spot  where  1  was  born.  1  had 
to  ascend  a  norrow  pass,  down  which 
a  small  burn  tumbles  over  a  rocky 

bottom,  and  falls  into  the  river - , 

from  the  sunny  side.  1  knew  •  wtU 
every  low  hcatny  ridge  which  I  had 
to  cross,  every  hollow  where  I  should 
find  tall  brcckans  bending  to  the 
breeze,  and  the  green  sward  spangled 
with  daisies  and  blue-bells,  as  in  the 
time  of  my  youth :  for  the  face  of 
nature  remains  the  same  '  through 
numberless  years :  man  only  flou¬ 
rishes  for  but  a  short  period,  and  is 
forgotten  after  the  next  generation. 
Every  gray  stone,  by  the  way-side, 
reminded  me  of  some  trivial  and  long- 
forgotten  incident  of  boyhood ;  and 
contrasting  the  past  with  the  present, 

1  recollected  what  gay  anticipations 
1  had  once  indulged  in,  amid  those 
very  scenes  over  which  1  was  now 
treading  a  poor  and  friendless  stran¬ 
ger. 

As  far  as  the  glen  reaches,  conflned 
ravines,  filled  with  hazels  and  rowan- 
trees,  extend  abruptly  up  the  steep 
mountains ;  but  considerably  farther 
up,  it  spreads  out  into  a  //<>/«',  or  wide 
bosom  of  hills,  with  a  trinkling  stream 
descending  between  each  of  them. 
These  rills  meet  at  nearly  the  same 
point,  and,  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
beside  their  junction,  once  stood  my 
father's  house. 

It  had  gone  to  decay  several  years 
back,  and  no  new  dwelling  had  been 
erected  in  the  glen.  Its  four  walls 
were  now  four  green  mounds.  At 
one  end,  a  few  stones,  coveretl  with 
white  lichen,  were  still  to  be,  seen 
projecting  al^ve  the  surface,  and 
a  soil  was  fast  gathering  over  them  ; 
but  as  yet,  they  lay  loosely,  and  the 
stone-cnatter  nad  built  her  nest 
among  them.  The  floor  was  green, 
like  the  surrounding  mountain  pas¬ 
ture,  and  where  the  hearth  once  was, 
some  ferns  had  sprung  up.  There 
were  no  nettles  to  be  seen,  nor  any 
of  that  ranker  herbage  which  usually 
rises  among  recent  ruins.  My  mind 
for  a  moment  reverted  irresistibly  to 
the  past.  I  thought  of  my  father, 
and  iny  mother,  and  my  sister,  and 
how  many  auUmm  evenings  had  clos- 
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ci\  peacefully  round  those  walls,  while 
we  were  all  in  silent  happiness  with¬ 
in.  I  cast  my  eye  upon  the  green 
mounds  before  me,  and  remembered, 
that,  since  I  had  accompanied  their 
fonner  inhabitants  to  the  church-yard, 
many  more  had  closeil  over  them ; 
while  1  was  far  away,  alone,  in  sick¬ 
ness  and  in  sorrow.  My  heart  swell- 
ctl  almost  to  bursting,  and  I  threw 
myself  upon  the  grass,  and  shed  some 
natural 'tears. 

My  sister,  when  she  was  seventeen, 
went  to  serve  with  a  neighbouring 
farmer.  She  was  beautiful  as  the 
young  spring,  and  artless  as  Nature*s 
very  self.  About  two  years  afterwards, 
she  was  to  have  returned  home  at  the 
Martinmas  term,  in  order  to  make 
preparations  for  her  marriage  with  a 
young  shepherd.  Near  the  end  of  the 
harvest,  one  Saturday  night,  she  came 
to  see  her  parents.  She  attended  the 
parish  church  with  them  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday,  and  towards  even¬ 
ing  set  out  for  her  master's  house. 
Her  lover  had  agreed  to  meet  her  at 
the  river  side,  as  it  was  expected  to 
be  flooded.  About  the  dusk,  a  high 
wind  arose,  accompanied  with  a  driv¬ 
ing  rain.  He  wait^  long  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank,  under  the  shelter  of  a  fence, 
a  few  paces  below  the  ford,  but  had 
missed  seeing  her,  owing  to  the  dark¬ 
ness.  If  she  had  called,  the  fierceness 
of  the  wind,  blowing  directly  ag..inst 
her,  and  the  rushing  of  the  stream, 
had  prevented  her  from  being  heard. 
He  recollected  afterwards  having 
seen  something  like  a  garment  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  he 
gazed  upon  it ;  but  he  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  at  the  time,  as  he  knew 
that  the  boiling  of  the  river,  and  the 
uncertain  light  upon  it,  might  easily 
deceive  him.  She  was  next  day  found 
washed  to  the  side,  a  considerable 
way  down,  and  four  days  after,  her 
betrothed  husband  laid  her  head  in 
the  dust.  He  returned  from  the  in¬ 
terment  to  his  usual  avocations,  but 
to  him  existence  had  lost  its  relish. 
^V^hen  he  looked  back,  he  thought 
only  of  his  hopes  so  suddenly  and  so 
fearfully  blastkl,  and  when  he  looked 
forward,  life  without  them  was  no¬ 
thing  but  a  dreary  blank.  At  the 
term-day  following,  he  left  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  wandered  away,  no¬ 
body  knew  whither. 

My  mother  look  a  mournful  de- 
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light  in  speaking  to  me  of  my  sister. 
“  Ye're  my  only  bairn  now,"  she 
w'ould  say :  my  dear  Mary !  she 
was  aye  sae  hearty,  and  speired  sae 
kindly  for  us  a',  when  she  came  to  see 
us,  and  w^as  sae  weel  pleased  wi*  ony 
bit  thing  her  father  or  me  gied  her — 
my  puir  woman !" 

My  mother  was  not  one  of  those 
who  can  say,  “  The  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done,"  and  sit  down  satisfied  to 
think  themselves  thus  easily  releas¬ 
ed  from  the  heavy  load  of  gnef.  She 
could,  and  she  did  say  so ;  but  insen¬ 
sibility  to  suffering,  and  resignation 
under  it,  are  two  very  different  things. 
The  sorrow  of  a  mother  could  not 
be  restrained.  She  would  weep  for 
hours  together,  till  recollecting  that 
the  greater  part  of  her  daily  w^ork 
remained  to  be  done, she  would  rise  to 
it,  sighing  mournfully,  and  remark¬ 
ing,  that  she  had  nae  heart  to  ony 
thing  now." 

At  such  times  I  have  seen  my  fa¬ 
ther  hastily  wnpe  away  the  tear  from 
his  eye,  and  hurry  from  the  house. 
There  is  something  dreadful  in  the 
deep  grief  of  a  man.  He  seeks  to  con¬ 
ceal  it,  but  it  only  gathers  strength 
from  the  effort,  and  rages  in  his  bo¬ 
som,  preying  upon  his  very  vitals, 
till  it  gain  an  outlet :  like  tne  swol¬ 
len  river  that  rushes  from  side  to 
side,  roaring,  and  foaming,  and  cha¬ 
fing  itself  into  fury,  against  the  rocks, 
and  then  pours  with  fearful  force 
down  the  precipice. 

After  the  death  of  my  sister,  my 
parents  kept  me  always  with  them  ; 
but  they  did  not  long  survive  her, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half,  I 
found  myself  an  outcast  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  feelings  and  enjoyments  of 
manland,  for  I  was  alone  in  the 
world.  Since  that  time,  my  soul  has 
had  none  to  share  in  its  sorrows ;  and 
when  at  any  time  it  was  revisited  by 
ought  like  3oy,  it  has  been  too  apt  to 
keep  aloof  within  itself,  and  indulge 
in  selfish  exultation.  I  have  had  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  which  I 
•was  ill  fitted  to  encounter,  and  the 
contemplation  of  my  own  misfortunes 
has  sometimes  led  me  to  look  with  an 
eye  of  dissatisfaction  upon  all  the 
'ways  of  men.  At  such  times,  the 
remembrance  of  my  youth  comes 
over  my  mind  with  the  most  sooth¬ 
ing  influence.  Not  one  of  the  hopes 
I  tlicn  cherislicd  has  ever  been  rea- 
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Used;  yet  I  take  a  i>lcasure  in  the 
recollection  of  them,  which  is  wr- 
haps  rendered  more  pure  by  uieir 
disappointment.  It  ch^tens  tne  spi¬ 
rit  into  mildness  and  resignation, 
reconciles  it  to  the  world,  and  indu¬ 
ces  it  again  to  hope. 

No  situation  could  be  more  cong^ 
nial  to  such  musings  tlian  the  one  in 
which  1  was  now  placeil.  1  beheld 
the  very  point  where  I  was  wont  to 
come  lirst  in  sight  of  home,  when  I 
retumetl  from  school  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  ;  and  at  which,  home 
again  disappeared  from  view  on  my 
deiMurture.  Often,  especially  in  tlie 
season  of  autumn,  1  had  wandered, 
heetUess  of  an  aim,  among  the  hills 
and  over  the  heathy  moors  tliat  now 
lay  extended  around  me.  I  arose, 
and  strayed  almost  instinctively  to 
tile  summit  of  one  of  the  nearest 
mountains.  1  liad  stood  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  on  the  self-same  spot. 

It  was  a  beautiful  ai'temoon.  jud¬ 
ges  of  hills,  whose  tops  were  co¬ 
vered  with  heather  in  full  bloom, 
and  their  sides  with  green  pasture, 
stretched  away  into  tlie  lowlands. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
country  wras  spotted  with  fields  of 
corn,  which  ap)>eared  beneath  the 
beaming  sun  to  be  in  reality  golden. 

Here  and  there  villages  were  marked 
out  bv  the  little  patclies  of  land 
around  them,  kything  of  diverse  co¬ 
lours,  according  to  the  crops  which 
they  protluced  ;  and  the  smoke  float¬ 
ed  in  curling  columns,  through  the 
still  atmosphere,  above  the  cottages 
and  farm-steadings.  On  one  hand 
a  river  flowed  on,  broad  and  full, 
through  rich  }>arl^  and  corn-lands ; 
and  on  the  other  it  winded  aw'ay 
among  the  unlands,  sending  olF  along 
the  lesser  values,  numberless  streams, 
that  warped  themselves,  as  it  were, 
round  every  portion  of  the  soil,  to 
moisten  it  for  tlie  good  of  man  :  the  She  sank  down  so 
bright  sun  slione  upon  tlieir  clear  Cut  off  like  the 
waters,  and  diflused  light  and  life  bloom, 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  land.  I 
Intwthed  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  Not 
a  sound  was  heard,  and  no  winds 
were  abroad  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
creation. 

In  the  morning  of  my  life,  under 
the  influence  of  the  feelings  which 
this  verv  scene  excited,  1  had  first 
fonn^  the  wish  that  I  n^t,  in  some 
way,*  become  useful  to  my  native 


Scotland.  UTiile  the  gray  gloaming 
crept  over  the  level  country  and  along 
the  bottoms  of  the  glens,  I  b^an  to 
descend  from  the  hills,  and  tills  wish 
was  revived  with  new  ardour  in  my 
bosom. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  “  REMARKS  ON  THE 

flora  scotica  of  dr  hooker.** 

MR  EDITOR, 

I  REQUEST  pemission  'to  offer, 
through  the  medium  of  your  Ma¬ 
gazine,  a  few  observations  on  a  paper 
containcil  in  the  last  number  of  the 
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Edinbui^h  Philosophical  Journal,  ing-  to  the  beginner  of  the  natvral 
and  entitled.  Remarks  on  the  Flora  tribes,  are  arranged  vntk  a  degree  of 
Scotira  of  Dr  Hooker.  division  and  subdivision  that  cannot 

This  anonymous  paper  is  neither  fail  to  jmzzle  the  novice  who  has  not  a 
more  nor  less  than  a  review  of  Dr  turn  for  the  minutice  of  arrangement." 
Hooker's  work.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is 

The  author  is  evidently  only  to  a  sufficient  to  observe,  that  where  a 
certain  degree  acquainted,  even  with  subject  is  perplexing,  minuteness  and 
the  Linnean  system  of  botany  ;  as  to  accuracy  of  division  are  indispensable, 
the  natural  orders,  he  must  be  alto-  He  mentions  in  the  next  para- 
gether  a  stranger  to  them,  otherwise  graph,  that  this  intricacy  of  divi^ 
be  would  certainly,  after  having  cri-  sion  is  rnore  remarkable  in  the  cryp- 
ticised,  in  rather  a  captious  manner,  togamic  orders,  where,  indeed,  it  is 
the  first  part  of  the  Flora  Scotica,  more  necessarif." 
have  entered  somewhat  into  the  -  The  observation  on  this  passage 
merits  of  the  second  part,  which,  for  will  be  short.  The  author  has  con- 
judgment,  accuracy,  and  patient  in-  tradicted  himself.  If  it  is  necessary 
vestigation,  do  Dr  Hooker  and  Mr  in  the  cryptogamic  orders,  on  account 
Lindley  infinite  credit.  of  their  j)erplexity,  why  should  it  not 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  follow  the  be  necessary  in  the  grasses,  on  ao 
author  very  briefly  through  a  few  count  of  their  perplexity  ?  The  rest 
his  principal  objections  to  the  Flora  of  the  paragraph  I  confess  my  ina- 
Scotica.  bility  to  understand. 

His  first  complaint  (No.  XI.  p.  146.  He  next  laments  that  the  Hyp- 

Phil.  Jour.)  is,  that  the  genera  and  nums,  Bryums,  Jungermannice,  and 
species  are  mven  at  length  in  the  na-  Lecanora?,  cannot  be  treated  like  less 
tural,  as  well  as  the  artificial  arrange-  intricate  genera ;  by  which  a  want 
ment ;  or,  allowing,  as  he  says,  that  of  uniformity  is  produced  in  an  arti- 
tlie  genera  might  be  retained  in  the  ficial  system.  His  feelings,  however, 
second  part,  little  doubt  is' to  be  en-  meet  with  a  severer  shock  in  the 
tertained  about  the  improfiriety  if  a  beautiful  genus  Rosa,  on  account  of 
repetition  of  specific  characters,  or  which  he  is  highly  indignant  with 
even  of  specific  names,  they  being  in  Dr  Hooker,  because  he  has  not  fol- 
no  respect  diffh'cnt  from  those  used  lowed  the  example  of  those  who  en- 
in  the  artificial  method."  gage  to  furnish  libraries  by  the  yard. 

This  objection '  could  only  have  and  squared  his  characters  and  dc- 
been  advanced  by  one  who  had  no  scriptions  with  mathematical  accu- 
w'ish  to  study  the  natural  system.  Dr  racy.  Let  the  public  judge  for 
Hooker  has  evidently  constructed  the  themselves.  “  The  genus  Rosa, 
second  part  of  his  ^^lora  with  a  view  (p.  147.'of  the  Phil.  Joiu.),  of  which 
of  encouraging  the  study  of  the  most  there  are  only  ten  species  described, 
beautiful  and  most  philosophical  part  has  half  as  many  divisions  as  species, 
of  botanical  science ;  and  the  facility  and  each  division  dignified vrith  a  name 
he  has  thus  present^  to  the  student  in  capitals,  and  a  long  character  in 
is  most  obvious.  The  Flora  has  been  .italics,  as  if  it  really  constituted  a 
so  arranged,  that  it  may  be  divided  natural  order.  A  method  of  this  kind 
into  two  parts,  each  of  which  forms  may  do  well  enough  in  a  Monograph, 
a  pocket-volume.  The  student  may  but  in  a  Flora,  regularity  and  con- 
take  his  choice  between  the  two  sys-  sistency  should  be  presertyed  :  and 
terns ;  and  every  one,  although  ig-  whatever  merit  Mr  U''oods  and  Mr 
norant  of  the  subject,  must  allow,  Lindley  may  have  for  their  prolix 
that  the  part  containing  our  complete  descriptions  of  Roses,  Dr  Hooker  can 
Flora,  naturally  arranged,  must  be  have  little  for  adopting  their  method, 
far  more  encouraging  to  the  learner,  when  it  stares  the  other  genera  of  his 
than  if  it  had  been  tacked,  in  the  arrangement  out  of  countenance,  by 
form  of  a  mere  skeleton,  to  the  end  its  disproportioned  figure" 
of  the  artificial  method.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  objec- 

His  next  cause  of  censure  is  Dr  tion ;  for,  besides  being  founded  on 
Hooker's  predilection  ftr  synoptical  an  absurd  principle,  it  proves  the 
arrangement and  the  grasses,"  author  to  be  totally  unacquainted 
he  asserts,  **  one  of  the  most  fterjlex-  (in  a  scientific  sense,;  with^the  genus 
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observations  to  be  made  on  ^  it,  to 
or  more  have  the  whole  of  the  petitioners 
views  before  us.  These  were  detailed 
in  several  newspapers  ;  but  the  ful¬ 
lest  account,  we  think,  w^as  given  in 
the  Cilus^w  Chronicle*  Jrom  it, 
therefore,  we  have  extracted  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  speeches,  the  petition,  &c. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Michaelmas 
Head  Court  was  held  at  Renfrew^ 
when  several  gentlemen  were  ad¬ 
mitted  on  the  roll  of  freeholders.” 

It  was  then  inquired  if  any  other 
business  was  before  the  Court  ? 

John  Maxrtell^  Esg,  M.  P*  said,  he  had 
uj'ihe  understood  that  the  freeholders  present 
mfr —  were  that  day  to  give  their  opinion  upon 

—  the  com  laws.  He  had  lately  been  con- 
ission  suiting  his  friend,  Mr  Thomson,  and  a 
'yvio-  number  of  commercial  gentlemen,  and  he 
tnese  found  that  there  was  a  considerable  dis- 
0  an-  crepanc}"  of  opinion  on  this  question.  He 
much  knew  it  would  be  brought  before  Parlia^ 
r^ora  nient  during  the  ensuing  session,  where 
it  would  undergo  a  warm  and  interesting 
discussion.  It  was  seldom  disputed  that* 
ion  IS  operates  to  the  hurt  of  the 

ct  an  commercial  classes  ;  and,  in  his  opinion, 
it  operated  materially  to  the  injurj’  of  both 
itnor,  landlord  and  the  manufacturer.  Every 
0  that  three  or  four  years,  the  ports  were  ojiened 
as  de-  hy  a  bad  han  est,  and  then  there  were 
e  cri-  such  vast  quantities  of  grain  poured  into 
the  countr}%  as  reduced  the  prices  be¬ 
nts  or  neath  their  natural  level,  and  thereby  ren- 
:  with  dered  the  farmers  totally  unable  to  pay 
solely  their  rents.  Some  gentlemen  were  of 
«  Re-  opinion,  that  it  would  be  best  to  abandon 
ilepth,  restrictive  sj'stem  altogether,  and  at 
‘  cen-  adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade  : 

but  when  he  considered  that  the  burden 
1  that  poor,  the  support  of  the  church, 

of  the  y*^tnanrj’  cavaliy,  kc*  fell  chiefly  upon 
»ked  landlord,  he  thought  it  was  evident 

that  he  should  have  a  little  more  protec¬ 
tion.  He  thought  that  a  protecting  duty 
A  TOR.  of  Qj.  lower  upon  wheat  than  the 
present  prohibitor}'  prices,  would  insure 
prosperity  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
ON  OF  would  not  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  landed 
.EMEN  interest.  Though  he  was  favourable  to 
HOiTSE  a  protecting  duty,  he  could  not  consent 
THAT  to  one  so  large  as  was  advocated  by  Mr 
4LTER  Curwen,  and  some  other  distinguished 
►  SUB-  agriculturists;  because,  in  his  opinion,  it 
or  A  would  operate  like  a  poll-tax  upon  the 
A  PROTECTING  people,  and  would  be  as  bad  as  the  Com 
Bill.  He  was  for  a  fair  and  moderate 
n  th**  r  w’hich  would  not  ojierate  to  the  pre- 

A  1  •  r  ^  j  ^  judice  of  the  manufacturers,  and  would, 

protection  to  the 

pie  ot  the  sy^  landlords.  He  thought  it  would  be  high- 
**  proper,  both  for  the  landed  gentlemen 
follow  out  ibe  and  the  commercial  classes,  to  lav  their 


^  Com  Laws- 

Rosa,  than  which  there  is  not  one 
involve<l  in  greater  obscurity, 
subject  to  variation.  It  would  ^ 
quite  useless  to  enter  on  this  topic  in 
uetail,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  re¬ 
fer  the  reatler  to  Mr  Lindley’s  admir¬ 
able  Monograph,  or  to  Ur  Hooker  s 
own  book ;  when  a  glance  will  suffice 
to  shew  him  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  the  accepuble  service  Ur 
Hooker  has  done  the  Scottish  student 
in  giving  Mr  Lindley’s  views  unal¬ 
tered. 

Several  more  complaints  are  enu¬ 
merated,  which  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention:  such  as 
specific  characters  l>eiiifr 
fJanis  omitted — habitat i 
omission  of  Craelic  namt 
€^'  vernacnlar  names  in 
framier  !  !  *S*c.  S;c.  The  ] 
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opinions,  on  this  subject,  before  the  House 
of  CommonK,  and  his  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
the  mind  of  any  gentleman  present. 

Mr  Alexan^r  said,  he  approved  of 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr  Maxwell,  and 
would  be  very  glad  if  the  county  would 
meet  and  give  their  opinions  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject.  Like  Mr  Maxwell,  he 
had  talked  with  a  number  of  his  friends, 
and  found  they  were  all  in  favx)ur  of  a 
protecting  duty.  For  his  own  part,  he 
conceived  that  a  protecting  duty  w'ould 
be  more  advantageous  both  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  commercial  classes. 

Mr  Spiers  said,  there  would  be  no  pro- 
s|)erity  in  the  country  till  they  got  a  pro¬ 
tecting  duty.  He  was  anxious  to  see  a 
full  meeting  of  the  county,  to  give  their 
opinions.  Mr  Thomson  was  very  well 
Qualified  to  give  the  mind  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  cltisses,  and  Sir  John  Maxwell  and 
Mr  Alexander  could  give  the  opinions  of 
the  landed  interest ;  and  committees  of  the 
two  classes  should  be  appointed  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  each  other  on  the  subject. 
The  interests  of  the  two  classes  were  in- 
sej)arably  connected.  It  was  evident  that 
their  estates  would  not  be  half  their  value, 
were  it  not  for  the  manufacturing  classes  t 
they  were  all  embarked  in  the  same  ship, 
and  ought  to  co-operate  to  promote  each 
other’s  prosperity.  He  considered  that  the 
Corn  Bill  was  the  greatest  curse  that  ever 
befel  this  countr}\  He  was  in  Parliament 
when  it  was  passed,  and  w'as  accused  of 
voting  for  it,  and  the  people  several  times 
threatened  to  bimi  his  house :  he  did  not 
even  give  his  opinion,  because  he  would 
not  be  bullied  into  any  thing;  but  he  never 
gave  his  vote  for  this  pernicious  bill. 

Mr  Thomson  said,  the  Corn  Bill  w'as 
very  unpopular.  It  had  caused  more 
misery  and  discontent  than  any  other 
measure  of  his  Migesty’s  government, 
and£those  gentlemen  who  were  best  in¬ 
formed  upon  the  subject  w'ere  most  a* 
gainst  it. 

Mr  Spiers  wished  to  know  what  they 
intended  to  do.  They  surely  would  not 
allow  the  matter  to  be  forgot,  after  making 
these  observations.  The  county  w'as  to 
meet  about  the  roads  on  the  last  Tuesday 
of  this  month,  and  the  subject  might  be 
discussed  then.  He  w'as  anxious  that  it 
might  be  considered  on  that  day,  because 
it  would  save  Sir  M.  Shaw  Stewart, 
Mr  Wallace  of  Kelly,  and  other  gentle¬ 
men,  from  taking  a  long  journey  at  this 
inclement  season  of  the  year. 

Mr  Afaxwell  said,  that  if  any  gentle¬ 
man  would  take  the  trouble  to  turn  over 
the  roll  of  freeholders,  he  would  sec  that 
it  contained -a -body  of  most  respectable 
imd  intelligent  commercial  gentlemen, 
voi  .  X.  , 


and  he  thought,  that  by  a  f\Ul  county 
meeting,  the  opinions  of  both  classes 
might  be  pretty  accurately  ascertained. 

Mr  Alexander  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  address  a  requisition  to  the  con¬ 
vener  in  the  usual  w’ay.  Sir  John  Max- 
w'ell  and  Mr  Spiers  approved  of  this  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  Mr  Barr  (their  clerk)  wrote 
a  requisition,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  Noblemen,  Gentlemen, 
Freeholders,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Supply,  and  Magistrates  of 
Towns,  at  Renfrew,  on  Tuesday  the  29th 
curt.,  to  take  into  consideration  the  Corn 
Laws,  w'hich  w’as  signed  by  the  gentle¬ 
men,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Pursuant  to  that  reouisition,  a  re¬ 
spectable  Meeting  of  the  Noblemen, 
Freeholders,  Magistrates  of  towms. 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Supply,  met  at  Renfrew, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  Com  Laws. 

The  requisition  being  read,  Mr 
Alexander,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Maxwell,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr  Marwell  then  rose,  and  said,  the 
subject  they  were  met  to  discuss  was 
equally  involved  in  ignorance  and  irrita¬ 
tion,  and  hitherto  rendered  perplexing  in 
proportion  as  it  had  been  canvassed.  A 
deviation  from  any  uniform  principle  is 
an  ex])edition  in  search  of  difficulties,  and 
certainly  one  which  intimates  a  prefer^ 
ence  to  a  powerful  class  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  not  likely  to  be  disappointed  of 
its  object.  The  principle  which  pervades 
our  commercial  policy  is  to  admit  the 
productions  of  all  other  countries  upon 
payment  of  certain  duties,  and  these  duties 
have  been  large  or  small,  according  to 
the  extent  that  the  production  imported 
W'as  liable  to  do  injury  to  the  native  whose 
property  was  invest^  or  whose  labour 
W'as  engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying 
them.  The  wisdom  of  this  restrictive 
l^islation  is  at  present  questioned  by 
some  of  the  most  powerful  writers  on  po¬ 
litical  economy^,  but  it  is  considered  by 
practical  finane^ifs,  to  be  tbo  most  easy 
and  certain  moJe^c^'  collecting  the  re¬ 
venue,  and  one  which,  if  pcmiciouiq  has 
been  so  long  customary,  os  ratlicr  to  seem 
an  obstacle  to  the  greatest  possible  good, 
than  to  be  felt  to  be  a  positive  evil.  In¬ 
deed,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  deny  the 
truth  of  these  theories  which  arc  opposed 
to  the  restrictive  system,  and  few  men 
whose  fortunes  are  guaranteed  by,  or 
whose  bread  and  sustenance  depend  upon 
its  continuance,  have  been  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  faith  in  them,  so  as  to  accede  to 
the  i)rincif>lcs<  of  a  free  trade ;  but  ti^ 
:  11 
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ie«tifH«  ivMrtn  has  been  violated,  and  Hnuea  to  be  injurious  to  the  manufiitturw, 
the  theory  of  a  free  trade  moat  rigorously  by  creating  fluctuations  in  price,  by  m- 
lepolaed,  in  the  anomalous  and  indefin-  troduemg  st^ation  of  trade,  and  by 
able  mode  of  indemnifying  the  .agricul-  making  the  introduction  of  foreign  corn 
tura!  hiterest  for  the  dement  of  extra-  a  speculation  for  the  momed  inter^t,  and 
ordinary  taxation.  It  is  to  the  effiects  of  not  a  barter  of  raw  produce  against  ar. 
this  mode  of  protecting  the  cultivation  tides  of  manufacture.  Our  gr^t  national 
of  the  land  that  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  policy  ought  to  be,  to  direct  labour  into 
duty  to  call  your  attention ;  and  I  pur-  those  channels  which  are  most  productive 
pose,  as  shortly  as  possible,  to  point  out  ,  of  remuneration  to  the  workman ;  because 
to  you  the  impolicy  of  continuing  under  he  can  bear  greater  burdens  with  less 
the  influence  of  a  system  which  gives  suffering,  by  attention  to  this  object,  and 
the  least  possible  protection  to  agriculture,  may  cimsequently  be  less  discontented, 
at  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice  to  com-  and  of  course  more  easy  to  govern.  If, 
mercial  prosperitv.  When  I  speak  so  by  working  a  certain  number  of  hours  as 
strongly  on  this  matter,  it  is  as  the  re-  an  artixan,  a  man  can  exchan^  the  com- 
presentative  of  a  manufacturing  county ;  modity  he  has  wTought  up  against  foreign 
but  I  think  the  law,  which  has  made  raw  produce,  suffident  for  his  wants, 
fiuch  a  breach  between  the  poor  and  the  whilst,  by  cultivation,  for  as  many  hours, 

rtch _ which  has  placed  the  farmer  and  he  could  only  obtain  a  scanty  and  inade. 

foanufiicturer  In  direct  hostility  to  each  quate  subsistence,  trade  is  his  proper  em- 
other^which  has  betrayed  speculators  in  ployment.  All  that  the  state  has  to  do. 
foreign  grain  into  collusive  practices— I  is  to  see  that  it  is  the  badness  of  the  soil 
think  I  am  morally  justified  in  calling  it  and  climate  which  makes  his  farming 
the  le«st  benefidal  law  thata  could  have  fruitless,  and  not  artifidal  causes ;  such  ai 
been  devised.  Next  to  that,  security  for  tithe,  poor  laws,  roads,  bridges,  churches 
capital,  and  inducement  to  the  exertiona  jails,  and  other  burdens,  prindpally  char 
of  skill,  which  are  consequent  upon  equi-  ged  upon  landed  property, 
table  laws,  ,thc  low  prices  of  the  neces-  But  there  may  be  another  person  wdu 
aaries  of  life  must  be  the  greatest  attrac-  has  not  same  power  of  changing  hii 
lion  to  manuffwturing  enterprixe;  and  occujuition,  and  yet  cannot  furnish  th< 
when  we  recollect  the  competition  for  the  artizan  with  food  in  return  for  his  manU' 
raw  products  of  the  land,  which  is  ex-  facture,  because  the  burdens  on  his  /eaar 
eked  by  that  valuable  branch  of  domestic  are  almost  as  heavy  as  the  whole  cost  o 
Industry,  we  must  be  anxious  to  retain  the  foreign  husbandman.  How  to  mee 
k,  even  at  some  apparent  sacrifice.  When  these  two  interests  with  equal  impartiali 
we  increase  the  power  of  consumption  in  ty,  and  with  safety  to  the  revenue,  was  i 
any  class  of  society,  n-e  stamp  a  value  question  with  the  Legislature ;  and  at  las 
on  the  articles  they  require,  exactly  pro-  it  was  resolved,  that  the  artizan  shall  suffo 
portionatc to  that  increase;  and, rirrrrrso,  two  years  out  of  three,  and  the  agricul 
if  we  impede  the  trade  of  the  country,  turist  one,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  past 
we  dhninhih  the  means  of  purchase  a-  But,  in  the  meantime,  by  this  uncomfort 
mongst  the  classes  dependent  upon  com-  -  able  process,  the  s|>eculator  grows  rich 
nwfce,  and  contract  the  sale  of  our  ar-  and  articles  of  consumption,  which  neve 
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foreign  grain  would  be  sound  policy.**—* 
We  are  told  that  every  protecting  duty 
is  ruinous  to  commerce.  We  are  told 
that  we  ought  to  betake  ourselves  to  the 
employment  of  supplying  the  whole  urorld 
ivith  manufactures.  But,  when  w’c  look 
to  the  effect  of  the  duty  recently  imposed 
upon  foreign  wool,  as  a  protection  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  which,  we  were  told, 
must  be  ruinous,  we  find,  by  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  that  the  w^oollen  trade  never 
was,  in  the  memory  of  man,  so  good  os 
now  !  And  when  we  read  the  account  of 
(ycrman  fairs,  we  find  that  British  manu¬ 
factures  cannot  be  sold,  even  on  our  pre¬ 
sent  confined  system  of  numufacture.  A 
free  trade  is  an  olject  to  lie  desired  by  an 
cxjierienced  and  wealthy  people ;  but  it 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  freeholder, 
to  be  adopted  immediately  in  the  British 
Isles.  But  at  all  events,  it  is  unreason¬ 
able  to  ask  the  land-own^,  and  his  tenant 
upon  lease,  to  devote  their  fortunes  to  the 
illustration  of  theories ;  or,  while  manu¬ 
factures  remain  shrouded  in  duties  equi- 
\'alent  to  prohibition,  to  offer  themselves 
for  a  lonely  experiment  in  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  the  failure  of  which  would  be  fol- 
lowi^  by  the  cessiem  of  their  patrimony 
and  their  capital  to  fundholders,  mort¬ 
gagees,  and  Polish  serfs. 

Situated  as  we  are,  less  apprehenmon 
might  be  felt  in  acceding  to  the  principles 
of  a  fVee  trade,  than  in  districts  purely 
arable,  from  the  nature  of  our  security 
from  competition,  in  almost  all  the  valu¬ 
able,  as  well  as  the  most  bulky  articles  of 
our  husbandry.  Yet,  when  1  contemplate 
the  situation  j  of  remote  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  the  poor  upon  them,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  they  are  in  England,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  empire,  I  would  not 
concur  in  any  petition  for  a  free  trade  at 
present.  A  duty  not  so  high  as  to  be  a 
prohibition,  unless  taxes  can  be  shewrn  to 
authorise  it  to  be  of  that  height,  which  I 
know  cannot  be  the  case,  and  merely  such 
as  would  f^aoe  the  British  landed  interest 
upon  a^  par,  in  point  of  obstacles,  to  low 
prices,  wdtli  its  foreign  competitor,  in  my 
opinion  would  be  not  only  just,  but,  in  our 
])resent  circumstances,  politic. 

I  conceive  that  the  tenant  and  landlord 
must  suffer  the  depreciation  of  nearly  30 
per  cent,  on  their  respective  properties, 
w'hich  all  other  interests  have  unc^gone, 
by  the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  I 
should  wrish  to  see  union  on  this  subject, 
between  the  grower  and  consumer,  and  1 
sm  most  anxious  to  see  such  a  trade  aa 
will  give  back  some  of  those  comfbrts  to 
our  opentives  and  mechanics,  to  which, 
I  fear,  the  minority  of  them  have  been 
hmg  strangersb  1  have  beep  teM,  that  by 
<^ng  your  altcntioN  to  ihia  topic,  I 


should  make  myself  unpopular,  and  do  no 
service  to  any  party ;  and  I  am  fully  sen¬ 
sible,  that  1  have  exposed  myself  to  the 
suspicion  of  sc{fishft4$9y  and  that  I  have 
advocated  the  ancient  and  unfashionaUe 
practice  of  this  nation,  in  opposition  to 
the  writings  of  the  ablest  theorists  of  the 
age.  But  1  have  hopes  that  those  gentle¬ 
men,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address, 
and  my  countrymen  of  every  rank,  w'ill 
believe  me  to  have  acted  from  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  and  that  my  sentiments  arc 
grounded  upon  a  conviction,  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all,  and 
that  Providence  suffers  no  class  of  society 
to  reap  permanent  advantages  in  the  de¬ 
pression  of  its  fellow. 

ProvoH  CarlUe  said,  it  w'as  with  the 
greatest  diffidence  he  rose  to  give  his  opi¬ 
nion  on  this  very  important  subject,  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  able  and  pow'crful  speech  of 
the  Honourable  Member.  There  were  in 
this  coimtry  two  classes,  which  were  called 
the  landed  and  manufacturing  interests, 
and,  by  a  concatenation  of  events,  they  were 
both  on  the  decline.  Since  1810,  landed 
property  had  sunk  in  value  one-fourth,  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  manufacturing 
property.  They  all  knew  how  this  had 
occurred  Before  the  late  war,  the  value 
of  land  was  moderate,  when  compared  to 
what  it  rose  to  during  the  war;  and  at  that 
time  the  labourers  were  all  employed,  and 
weU  paid,  and  every  thing  went  on  smooth¬ 
ly  and  hiqtpily.  The  nominal  value  of 
property  had  now  fallen  about  50  pear 
cent. ;  and  since  the  peace,  w  e  had  lost 
that  commercial  monopoly  we  had  form¬ 
erly  ei^joyed.  The  nations  have  all  too 
much  concurred  in  the  restrictive  system. 
They  are  all  so  deeply  involved  in  it,  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  return  to  a/r«r 
trade.  Such  w^ere  the  industry  and  skill  of 
our  workmen,  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
of  our  merchants,  and  the  perfection  of 
our  madiinery,  that  this  country  had  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  a  free  trade.  There 
was  one  great  bar  in  the  way  of  a  free 
trade,  however,  and  that  was,  a  national 
debt  of  eight  hundred  raiUioas,  the  inte- 
rest  of  which  was  thirty  millions,  and 
other  twenty  milliona  were  annually  re¬ 
quired  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
There  are  onty  two  ways  in  which  this 
great  burden  can  be  lessened.  The  first 
is,  by  economy,  and  he  was  glad  that  prin¬ 
ciple  bad  been  adopted  at  the  end  of  last 
Session  of  Parliament;  and  he  trusted 
that  Ministers,,  at  the  b^pnning  of  the 
next  sesssion,  would  commence  retrench¬ 
ment  on  such  a  liberal  scale,  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  Messing  to  the  country.  Beirfdes 
the  agricuHural  and  commcrdal  interest, 
tbcM  is  another  interest,  composed  of  ikh 
Jews  and  great  men.  There  is  a  monied 
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ntcirst  In  ih«  country,  more  powerful  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  Dccem- 
han  them  both.  The  Jews  had  eight  her. — The  meeting  then  broke  up. 
lundred  millions  of  money  in  the  funds, 

tor  the  interest  of  which,  there  was  a  REPORT, 

peat  part  of  the  land  in  mortgage.  Money  The  Committee  appointed  at  the 
was  never  plenticr  Uum  at  present.  Bank  Renfrewsliire  IVIeeting,  to  con- 

interest  was  reduced  to  3  and  34  i^r  important  subject  of  the 

cjenu,  and  it  .wnild  be  generous  in  the  Laws,  met  to  prepare  a  Re¬ 
fundholders  to  come  fonia^  with  a  re-  which  the  following  is  a 

durtkm  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  di\Tdcnds,  ^ 

whkh  would  be  equivalent  to  sweeping  in  a 

off  njifth.part  of  the  national  debt.  {Ap.  This  Meeting,  interested  in  a 

phusc, )  Since  the  alteration  in  the  value  neaily  ^ual  degr^  in  the  pros^n  y 
of  the  national  currency,  he  could  not  of  husbandry  and  of  manufacturcs, 
agree  with  those  who  considered  such  a  consider  it  to  be  a  duty  irresistibly 
reduction  would  be  a  breach  of  the  na*  imposed  upon  tbem^  from  tbeir  pe- 
tional  faith.  It  might  give  the  Jews  culiar  situation  in  this  respect,  to 
great  alarm,  but  they  could  now  procure  convey  their  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
provisions,  and  purchase  them  at  a  very  ject  of  trade  in  foreign  grains,  in  the 
low  rate.  He  was  happy  to  say,  that,  \iew  of  a  revision  of  the  present 
from  the  cheapness  of  the  markets  the  Com  Laws. 

poor  were  better  off  than  they  had  been  «The  agricultural,  like  all  other  in- 
for  a  long  time ;  but  still  it  required  rare  of  a  country  subjected  to  ex- 

and  economy ;  and  if  a  poor  man  had  three  traordinary  taxation,  may  require  pe- 
or  four  chUdron,  hB  exertions  privileges  in  its  own  markets; 

were  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  fa.  ,  -  ‘  ^  merely  corresnond- 

mily.  He  considered  that  a  duty  was  merely  correspona- 

Iireferable  to  the  prohibitory  system,  ent  to  the  excess  of  ite  own  contnbu- 
Thcy  could  recollect  the  high  ground  the  tions  to  the  necessities  of  the  state, 
agriculturists  took  when  the  Com  Bill  was  the  native  husbandman  would  obtain 
first  brought  into  parliament :  l«Os.  110s.  no  indemnity  unauthorised  by  im- 
and  90s.  were  what  they  strenuously  in-  partial  justice. 

liisted  uiK»n;  while  the'  manufacturing  “  ^Vhile  articles  of  manufacture 

classes  universally  petitioned,  that,  if  it  continue  to  enjoy  protecting  duties, 

{WMsed  at  all,  the  rate  might  not  be  fixed  equivalent,  from  their  amount,  to  a 

at  above  TOs.  or  75s.  The  bill  was  at  prohibition,  the  produce  of  the  soil 

last  (lasaed,  and  the  rate  was  fixed  at  80s.;  jg  responsible  for  the  resources  of  the 

jmd  this  high  rate  was  the  $olc  cause  of  the  ^^11  and  religious  institutions,  and 

low  imces.  Th^  is  a  great  number  of  burdened  with  the  support  of  roads, 

spcculatura  m  the  countr)-,  who  watch  bridees  iails  churches  and  similar 
evoy  art  of  parliament,  and  carefully  enurenes,  ana  similar 

take  Blvantai  of  every  circumstance  ;  n»tiond  concerns ;  and  while  the  in- 

and  whenever  the  ports  are  opened,  they  ““'•-'of  land^wnerischarged  With 

purchase  immense  quantities  of  grain,  jointures,  annuities,  and  interest  of 

and  iiour  them  inu>  the  country,  and  thus  niortgage,  payable  in  a  currency  sud- 

reduoc  the  priew.  He  approved  of  a  pro-  denly  encrea^  in  value  from  20  to 

tecting  duty,  if  it  was  a  moderate  one,  cent. ;  it  is  impossible  that  he 

and  all  depended  upon  that.  It  would  should  desire  a  free  trade,  or  devote 

be  more  beneficial  to  the  country  than  the  his  fortune  to  a  solitary  experiment 

{irraent  prohibitory  system.  in  political  economy. 

Mr  Sp%cr$  thought  that  a  committee  “  But  restriction  on  the  traffic  in 

•hould  be  appoint^  to  prepare  a  report  grains,  which  is  involved  in  contin- 

^  •.*  P'"*  prohibition,  is  inconsistent  with 

commercial  regula- 

prtTwrvarepoitonthesubjecr^  “""t  ^ ‘ntiraates.tw,  >  preference 

Mr  Akxamitr  seconded  the  motion  of  *°  pow^td  class  in  die 

Mr  Spier*  for  a  committee.  commumty,  which  is  too  strongly 

.  .  .  .  impressed  upon  the  popular  feeling  to 

consistii^  of  three  be  removed  by  argument,  or  effaced 
of  the  landed  interest,  and  also  three  by  time.  Hence  this  deviation  from 
of  TO  manufacturing  interest,  was  ancient  and  systematic  policy,  defend- 
^rcordingly  to  prepare  a  ed  by  assumptions  which  can  scarcely 

iteport,  to  be  Imd  bef<w  the  county  be  veriHed  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
at  another  meeuug,  which  was  to  be  Britiah  public,  has  hitherto  been 
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more  favourable  to  the  allusions  of 
speculators,  than  to  the  interests  of 
the  native  agriculturists. 

“  To  prevent  the  competition  of  the 
foreign  peasant,  under  preventives 
to  low  prices,  similar  to  those  incur¬ 
red  by  our  own  cultivator,  might  be 
a  salutary  stimulus  to  the  industry 
of  the  British  husbandman.  It 
would,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  la¬ 
bourers  from  that  undue  toil,  for  the 
acouisition  of  food,  which  might  be 
called  forth  by  tlie  exclusion  of  fo- 
rdgn  grain ;  and  it  would  guaran¬ 
tee  the  whole  from  the  pernicious  ef¬ 
fects  of  monopoly. 

In  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
admission  of  foreign  com,  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  dufj/  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  PECULIAR  expenses  of  farming 
in  Britain,  would  be  a  beneficial 
change  in  our  present  Cora  Laws, 
this  Meeting  earaestW  recommends 
an  application  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  to  substitute  the  protecting  for 
the  prohibitory  system.^* 

On  Monday  the  10th,  instead  of  the 
3d  day  of  December,  the  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Noblemen,  Freehold¬ 
ers,  Magistrates  of  Towns,  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  and  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  was  held  in  the  Old  County 
Hall,  Paisley,  to  hear  the  report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last 
County  Meeting,  to  take  into  consi¬ 
deration  the  state  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Mure, 
Mr  Maxwell,  M.P.  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

Mr  MaTtcell,,  said,  as  there  were  pro¬ 
bably  a  number  of  gentlemen  present 
who  were  not  at  the  former  meeting,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  read  the  minute  of 


commercial  gentlemen;  and  the  land* 
owners  were  thus  hardly  one  to  two. 
This  was  said  to  him  when  he  was  mere¬ 
ly  going  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
upon  the  subject.  He  had  read  all  that 
had  been  published  on  the  question,  and 
he  declared  most  solemnly,  that  he  consi¬ 
dered  himself  yet  as  ignorant,  on  this 
point,  as'  the  child  unborn.  He  was, 
howeveri  certain,  that  the  present  Com 
Bill  had  done  much  hurt.  It  had  dis¬ 
pleased  every  body,  caused  a  great  deal 
of  discontent,  and  done  no  good  to  the 
agriculturist.  He  was  fully  convinced, 
that  the  pro8|)erity  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  insured  the  welfare  of  the  land- 
owners,  and  these  two  classes  must  stand 
or  fall  together. 

Mr  Maxwell  said,  that  he  would  only 
make  a  few  observations.  An  impres¬ 
sion  had  gone  abroad,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  raise  the  price  of  grain ;  but 
they  had  no  such  object  in  view.  Sup¬ 
pose  their  design  was  to  force  a  higher 
price,  this  was  totally  impossible ;  and 
even  though  they  should  try  to  do  so, 
and  succeed  in  the  attempt,  it  would  in¬ 
jure  them  still  farther,  by  discouraging  the 
trade  of  the  country,  and  diminishing  the 
means  of  consumption.  It  is  perfectly 
evident,  that  all  restrictions  upon  trade 
narrow  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer,  re¬ 
duce  the  wages  of  the  workman,  and  di¬ 
minish  the  power  of  consumption.  By’ 
substituting  a  protecting  duty  for  the 
prohibitory  system,  trade  would  be  steady, 
the  manufacturer  would  receive  better' 
prices,  and  be  enabled  to  give  higher 
wages  to  his  workmen  ;  and  thus,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  powers  of  consumption,  all 
classes  would  be  benefited.  He  consider¬ 
ed,  that  a  duty  which  would  keep  wheat 
at  about  thirty  shillings  a  boll,  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  all  classes.  It  would 
ensure  to  the  manufacturer  the  money 
which  now  goes  to  the  fund-holder  and 
th«;  monied  interest,  and  put  an  end  to 


last  meeting,  to  give  them  a  proper  idea 
of  the  business.  Tliis  was  accordingly 
done. 

Mr  Speirsj  said,  that  on  one  of  the 
nights  appointed  for  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  he  had  met  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  Mr  Fulton,  who  told  him  distinctly 
that  he  would  not  attend ;  and  that  he 
did  not  think  any  of  the  commercial  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  attend,  as  he  believed  the 
land-owners  merely  meant  to  look  to  their 
own  interest.  He  ( Mr  Spiers )  replied, 
that  this  was  truly  a  very  high  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  landed  gentlemen  ;  but,  un- 
happily,  the  statement  was  not  borne  out 
^  facts,  as  there  were  only  three  of  tliem 
in  the  committee,  while  there  were  sevew 


8|.eculation. 

They  might  all  recollect  that  there  was 
an  opinion  lately,  that  the  ports  would  be 
opened.  The  funds  fell  at  the  time,  and 
the  fall  was  entirely  owing  to  some  hold¬ 
ers  selling  out,  with  an  intention  to  spe¬ 
culate  in  grain.  The  policy  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  has  unfortunately  been  such,  as 
to  cause  great  irritation  between  the  ma¬ 
nufacturer  and  the  agriculturist,  the  ar- 
tizan  and  the  farmer.  He  would  not  stop 
to  enquire  into  the  cause.  He  agreed 
with  his  friend  Mr  Speirs,  that  both  classes 
were  embarked  in  the  same  vessel,  and  the 
shipwreck  of  the  one  would  be  the  ccr- 
idn  ruin  of  the  other.  He  lived  in  a 
manufacturing  disUict;  and  his  olgecu 


had  naitkttlirW  been  to  benefit  the  manu-  the  abeurdity  of  tne  presenx  ysiem,  ^ 
facturm*  inUrert.  He  was  anxious  to  cn-  an  exiwsition  in  a  court  of  law.  Ihe 
able  to  give  better  wages  to  ihdr  great  objection  to  the  pr^nt  system  was, 
workmen,  and  an  increase  in  the  oonsump-  that  the  averages  were  talsified ;  but  there 
tion  would  best  promote  the  prosperity  of  w  as  a  new  biU  in  preparauon,  which  would 
the  landlord  ;  no  maouiarturer  would  obviate  this  completelj  • 

!«¥  that  they  had  mooted  the  question.  Mr  Alexander  said,  he  was  very  ror* 

lie  received  a  communication  from  ry  that  he  had  been  prev  ented  from  at- 
a  body  of  weavers  in  Paislej',  who,  like  tending  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  as  he 
other  classes,  felt  keenly  on  this  sulytct  ;  had  some  resolutions  prepared,  w  hich  he 
and  in  melancholy  tiines,  their  ex-  would  t^ish  to  be  read  to  the  meeting^ 
ertions  to  day  are  to  find  themselves  food  They  were  all  agreed  that  a  protecting 
for  UMnorrow.  It  was  temperately  wnt-  duty  would  be  bettCT  than  the  present 
ten,  and  on  that  account  he  should  wish  prohibitory  system.  But  no  good  could 
to  read  it  to  the  meeting.  Like  some  be  done  in  the  business,  unless  they  cor- 
othars,  they  seemed  to  be  convinced  that  responded  with  other  counties,  either  by 
the  real  object  of  the  jirescnt  meeting  was  committee  or  othervNise.  Mr  Alexander's 
to  raise  the  juice  of  grain.  The  reso-  resolutions  were  then  read.  They  stated, 
lution  before  the  meeting  would  show  the  in  substance,  that  the  agricultural,  and 
fallacy  of  such  an  opinion.  They  said  that  commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests 
'dfis.  for  a  boll  of  a  heat  would  be  the  price  were  the  same ;  and  w  hen  ^y  thing  arises 
must  ounducivc  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun-  to  depress  the  one,  it  is  the  interest 
try.  He  considered  that  ever}  man  must  of  the  other  to  endeavour  to  ease  the 
submit  to  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  on  hia  pressure.  That  they  approve  of  a  gradu- 
incomc.  ou'ing  to  the  resumjitioD  of  ated  scale  of  duties,  and  such  as  the  fol- 
j^ymeoU,  the  gold  was  now  only  lowing  should  be  recommended :  When 
an  ounce,  whereas  it  had  been  an  wheat  was  at  4Qs.  a  quarter,  the  duty 
ounce  when  prior  contracts  were  made.——  should  be  35s.  {  when  it  went  above  408. 
This  fdiriqg  of  the  currenc}’  had  depress-  and  41s.  a  quarter,  that  the  duty  should 
od  uU  interests,  except  the  fuud-holdera,  l)c  34s. ;  and  so  on  till  the  price  rose  to 
to  whom  it  had  given  a  bonus.  He  b^-  75a,  when  the  duty  sliould  cease.  When 

ged  pardim  fiw  detaining  the  meeting.  He  the  price  of  barley,  peas,  and  beans,  was 
had  made  these  few  observations,  merely  35s.  a  quarter,  the  duty  should  be  15& 
because  they  were  suspected  of  being  too  When  the  price  rose  from  35$.  to  36s. 
miiidful  their  own  interests."  that  the  duty  should  be  14s.  till  the  price 

reached  50s.,  when  the  duty  should  cease. 

The  Memorial  from  the  body  of  When  the  oats  were  20s.,  that  the  duty 
the  weavers  was  then  read.  It  sUted  be  13s. ;  and  from  20s.  to  21s.,  the  duty 
that  tlto  MemorialisU  were  a  per-  should  be  12s. ;  and  when  the  price  rose 
manent  committee  appointtMl  at  the  SSs.,  the  duty  should  cease. 

pa«sinn  of  the  late  Com  Bill,  to  '*’***  resolution  carried,  that  a 
watch  any  alteration  of  the  Com  be  appointed  to  meet  in  Edin- 

Uws :  they  dei.recatol  any  attempts  '’”8*’’  «ith  committee  from  other  conn- 
to  raise  the  price  of  grain,  as  their  “f’  «ould  bnng  the  busing 

to  Ac  fall  m  the  pn(«  of  profusions ;  his  own  opinion,  which  be  wiahed  to 
and  they  con^rtsl  that  the  best  re- 

incdy  would  be  Ae  gradual  rciuov.  deration.  He  would  not  stand  rigidly 
U)g  of  all  restncUo^  uwn  trade.  by  the  scale,  and  he  therefore  had  put  on 
.  wluch  Mr  Maxw^  had  the  duties  only  with  a  pencil,  that  they 

reoei\ud  from  Uie  Kditor  of  the  Far-  might  be  more  easily  altered  to  the  mind 
mer  8  Journal,  was  next  read  to  tlie  of  the  Meeting. 

Melting.  Cokmrl  Mure  seconded  Mr  Alexan- 

..  ww  „  .  .  der's  resolutions,  after  which, 

c^i»»dered  that  it  con-  ProzH>ii  Carlik  rose,  and  his  age  and 
tamod^mm^ofauniocniantheque*-  experience,  and  the  cahn  and  distinel 
tw.  It  that  the  Editor  bad  seen  manner  m  which  he  ddivered  his  opi- 

fto.  ^  commanded  every  attention.  He 

u£  Chronicle,  and  the  opinions  said  every  thing  connected  with  the  ag- 

^Mr  MaxntsU  w^  m  some  measure,  rkrultural  intereatt  of  our  country  is 

of  nunuters  ujxm  the  iwh-  titled  to  serious  eonskieiation,  whethci 

iwi.  to  contempiatc  the  miUions  that  are  in- 

mus  topsx^  to  a  remedy  themselves;  teiestcd  in ito  sucxess.  re  the  amotini 
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ted  at  ?00  millions  of  value,  annually. 
Every  thing  that  tends  to  depress  or  dis¬ 
courage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  must 
be  considered  as  a  great  eviU  The  re¬ 
venues  of  the  stated  the  comfort  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  the  stability  of  the  empire, 
depend  greatly  upon  its  progressive  un- 
provements  ;  and  it  is  the  surest  founda¬ 
tion  ujx>n  which  the  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  a  country  can  be  built.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  a  grand 
fabric,  that  has  been  erected  on  this  foun¬ 
dation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  manufactures 
and  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  They 
certainly  exceeded  the  amount  of  any 
other  country,  of  equal  population,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  a  curious  subject  to  contemplate 
the  iin^tant  and  rapid  progress  that 
Iwth  these  branches  of  human  exertion 
have  made  during  the  life  of  one  pta^n, 
from  the  year  1754.  The  rent  of  arable 
land  let,  before  that  period,  was  from  5s, 
to  7s.  6d.  an  acre ;  and  may  be  estimated, 
in  IS  16,  from  55s.  to  65s.  During  the 
period  of  years  from  1754  to  179?,  a 
steady  and  r^ular  improvement  took 
place  in  both  these  important  branches. 
The  six  years  that  the  commercial  treaty 
subsisted  with  France,  were  probably  the 
period  of  our  history  during  which  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  our  country  made  the  most  $elid 
advances :  the  taxes  were  moderate ;  and 
the  great  noass  of  the  people  enjoyed  much 
comfort.  To  adopt  any  measure  just  now, 
to  benefit  one  interest  at  the  expence  of 
the  other,  might  produce  fearful  conse¬ 
quences.  The  manufactures  are  produced 
just  now  at  the  lowest  rate  of  labour  that 
the  loM'  price  of  provisions  will  admit  of ; 
the  operatives  require  more  wages  to  make 
them  comfortable ;  but  the  employer  can¬ 
not  afford  to  give  more.  The  cotton 
mills  are  become  unproductive;  the  whole 
manufacturing  interest  have  diminished 
their  capitals  one-fburth,  if  not  one-third, 
since  1810— >how  far  they  may  still  sink 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

It  is  generally  understood,  that  the 
formers  ore  not  able  to  pay  their  stipu¬ 
lated  rents.  It  is  bdieved  that  the  re¬ 
duction  necessary  may  be,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  one-third,  if  not  one-half.  Many 
of  the  land-holders  are  certainly  {daced  in 
a  very  disagreeable  situatacm ;  they  must 
cither  reduce  their  present  establishments, 
or  emigrate  to  a  country  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  same  comforts  of  life  at  a  less 
expense ;  whatever  alternative  they  take, 
the  public  taxes  most  be  diminished 
If  a  futher  pressure  come  on  the 
uperativea,  or  their  employers,  they  will 
then  be  compelled  to  carry  their  valu¬ 


able  branches  of  industry  to  rival  notions. 
There  are  symptoms  of  this  mode  of  re¬ 
lief  in  embryo  for  some  time  past;  for  re¬ 
medies  for  these  threatening  evils  we  must 
look  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and 
the  united  voice  of  the  i^eople. 

The  operation  of  the  present  Com  Law 
has  been  attended  with  uncommon  JUtefu- 
ations  of  prices,  which  has  disappointed 
the  hojjes  end  expectations  of  both  the 
landlord  and  the  farmer.  They  find  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  rate  should  be 
fixed  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  both  ;— if 
too  high  a  rent,  upon  a  long  lease,  is  con¬ 
tracted  for,  it  brings  ruin  on  the  farmer, 
and  ultimately  a  great  loss  and  disap¬ 
pointment  to  the  landlord ; — ^if  the  farmer, 
from  the  diminution  of  his  capital,  cannot 
afford  to  manure  his  land,  a  few  scour¬ 
ging  crops  will  render  the  farm  of  less 
value.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  interest  of 
both,  and  likewise  of  the  manufacturer, 
that  these  great  fluctuations  should  be 
prevented  as  far  as  possible ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a  graduated  duty,  so  con¬ 
structed,  that  the  general  rate  of  prices 
should  not  descend  too  low,  nor  rise  too 
high.  If  this  could  be  attained,  it  u'ouicl 
check  that  spirit  of  speculation  '^’hich 
ri^es  to  such  a  degree  at  the  present  tune ; 
It  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  Great 
Britain  the  great  emporium  of  the  transit 
of  grain  to  Eurojxj  and  the  American 
islands.  It  might  likewise  tend  to  lower 
the  exchange  against  the  British  mer¬ 
chants,  so  highly  {Trejndicial  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  this  country  at  this  time. 

My  decided  opinion  of  this  ])ropowd 
measure  then  is,  that,  if  a  new  Com  Bill 
should  be  procured,  that  would  not  mate¬ 
rially  ii^re  the  agricultural  aud  manufac¬ 
turing  interest,  and  calculated  to  render 
the  prices  of  agricultural  production  more 
permanent,  it  would  be  attended  with 
many  salutary  consequences  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  fewer  restrictions  laid  on 
foreign  commerce  the  better.  What  a 
Messing  would  it  have  been  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  all  numkind,  if  such  restrictions 
had  never  existed,  unless  H  was  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Colonies  emanating  from,  and  de¬ 
pending  for  protection  upon,  the  mother 
country ! 

Colonel  Afarc  said,  that  he  had  second¬ 
ed  Mr  Alexander's  resolutions,  chiefly  that 
they  might  meet  urith  other  counties,  and 
not  be  Moflfftcd,  as  it  were,  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject. 

Mr  Spiers  said,  I  could  wish  to  see  the 
present  com-biU  put  into  the  fke  ;  34  per 
oent.  was  all  the  bank  interest  that  was 
now  given  for  money,  and  country  banks 
only  gave  3  per  cent.  During  the  de¬ 
preciated  currency,  when  a  man  let  his 
tend  for  £A  an  acre,  it  was  not  £.  i  he 
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in  his  usual  emphatic  manner,  ^'There 
never  was  a  more  infamous  thing  in 
the  world  than  this  Corn  Bill.  1 
wnsh  it  was  burnt,  and  that  we  may 
never  see  another  Corn  Bill.** 

The  question  of  revision  being  car¬ 
ried,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  the  meeting  broke  up : 

RESOLVED, 

1.  That  there  ought  to  be  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  present  Corn  Laws. 

2.  That  a  protecting  duty  on  the 
im|X)rtation  of  foreign  corn  ought 
to  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  contingent  prohibition. 

The  following  resolution  was  then 
moved  by  Mr  Maxwell,  viz.  “  That 
the  meeting  were  conscious  that  such 
a  rate  of  duty,  as  would  keep  the  price 
of  w  heat  about  30s.  a  boll,  W’ould  be 
most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  community  ;** — whicn  motion  be¬ 
ing  seconded,  Mr  Alexander  moved 
the  following  resolution  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  it : — “  That,  as  a  represen¬ 
tation  from  any  one  county  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected,  even  on  a 
subject  of  such  vital  importance,  to 
be  sufficient  to  induce  the  Legislature 
to  alter  the  present  system,  a  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  appointed  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  committees  of  the  other 
counties  in  Scotland,  in  order  to 
frame  a  petition  to  parliament,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  the  relief  sought 
for.  MTiich  amendment  being  se¬ 
conded,  and  the  vote  being  put,  the 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  majori¬ 
ty,  and  the  following  gentlemen  wTre 
appointed  as  a  committee,  viz. 

Mr  Maxw’ell, 

]Mr  Alexander, 

Mr  Speirs, 

Mr  Kibble, 

Provost  Carlile ; 

IMr  Alexander  being  convener,  and 
tliree  being  a  quorum. 

The  Meeting  ap^^inted  these  mi¬ 
nutes  to  be  publiwcd  in  the  usual 
newspapers. 

(Signed)  J.  Maxwell,  Preset, 
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reoflivedy  but  only  four  iiiTW«»  14s..;  and 
when  a  gentleman  let  his  land  at  £.2  an 
acre,  it  was  only  twice  14«i.  or  jC.1  «•  Ss.  he 
received.  He  did  not  like  to  pve  his  opi¬ 
nion  against  such  a  wise  ministrj'  as  this 
country  had,  or  ought  to  have ;  but  he 
thought  they  should  have  issued  the  so¬ 
vereigns  at  one  |»und  four,  instead  of 
one  pound.  There  was  a  thing  which 
his  friend,  Provost  Carlile,  had  forgot, 
which  he  had  formerly  noticed,  that  was, 
the  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  It  might  be  said,  this  might 
do  very  well  for  the  lalxmrer,  but  how' 
would  it  do  for  the  fund-holder  ?  It 
might  be  said,  take  stmething  also  from 
the  land-ow  ner.  Certainly,  w  ith  all  his 
heart,  if  tliey  had  not  done  so  already. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  fi>r  the  interest 
of  l»oth  classes  to  get  a  new  bill,  in  place 
of  the  |irescnt  pn)hibitor)’  system ;  but  he 
w'as  of  opinion,  that  the  voice  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  interest  w’ould  never  have  its 
jirojKT  weight  with  the  government,  till 
there  was  a  Keform  in  Parliament. 

Mr  Buchanan  said,  Mr  Spiers  was 
wandering  from  the  question  before  the 
meeting. 

Mr  Spiers  said,  it  w^as  perhaps  true, 
and  he  was  likely  to  do  so  again,  as  he 
would  maintain,  that  this  country  would 
never  flourish  till  they  had  a  Reform  in 
the  Commons  house  of  I’arliament. 

Mr  Barclay  hail  heard  much  about  Re¬ 
form  ;  for  his  own  part,  he  never  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  in  {xirliament,  and  he  would  like 
to  hear  w  hat  that  Heform  should  be.  He 
had  heard  something  al)out  the  de)>recia- 
tion  of  the  currency  ;  but  he  thought  that 
the  rwd  cause  of  the  evil  w'as,  that  there 
are  too  nuuiy  manufacturers;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ('orn  Rill,  it  was  the  good 
crujis  w  hich  were  the  real  cause  of  the 
iwesent  low  prices  of  grain.  He  had 
heard  something  about  putting  an  end  to 
sjicculatioiui ;  but  tlic  nwrehonts  must,  in 
(act,  be  made  of  very  ditlercnt  materials, 
Itefure  there  was  an  end  jnit  to  s|)ecula- 
tkm  ;  and  he  thought  the  funds  not  more 
likely  to  fall  (»n  account  of  a  pri»s}iect  of 
a  s]ieculation  in  grain,  than  in  any  other 
commodity. 
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flicting  dements  of  iK)litical  economy. 
^V"e  wondered  at  this  unpopiddr  step 
of  the  principal  Whigs  of  llenfrew- 
shire ;  and  would  not  have  cretlited 
it,  had  we  not  remembered,  that 
“  iouch  my  purse**  is  a  weightcr  ar¬ 
gument  witn  some  than  speculative 
opinions,  and  that  not  a  minister  in 
the  cabinet  holds  more  tenaciously 
the  seals  of  his  office,  than  certain 
folks  do  their  attachment  to  their  own 
rack-rents.  W e  recollect  how  rapid¬ 
ly  the  flaming  patriotism  of  an  ho- 
uourahle  and  worthy  Member  amal¬ 
gamated  itself  with  the  feelings  of 
aristocracy,  when  the  doctrines  of 
Radicalism  were  likely  to  become 
practical.  Heir  to  a  flue  estate,  and 
sprung,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  pamph¬ 
let,  from  a  noble  and  ancient  fa¬ 
mily,  the  peradvcnture  of  losing  it, 
and  of  seeing  it  parcelled  out  among 
mechanics,  could  not  be  a  pleasant 
idea,  and,  tlkjrefore,  on  Radicalism  he 
was  no  longer  a  man  of  the  people. 

But  a  diminished  rental,  and  an 
empty  purse,  are  not  comfortable 
things  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Honour¬ 
able  Member,  who  loves  the  people, 
and  is  anxious  to  promote  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  manufacturing  and  work¬ 
ing-classes,  and  to  give  back”  to 
them  some  of  those  comforts  to 
which,  he  fears,  the  minority  of  them 
have  been  long  strangers,**  imagines 
that  the  best  way  to  fill  the  one,  and 
increase  the  other,  is  to  take  some¬ 
thing  out  of  their  pockets,  by  raising 
the  price  of  corn,  to  put  into  those 
of  the  agriculturist.  This  is  truly  a 
friendly,  and  a  most  ingenious  me¬ 
thod,  to  give  back’*  their  com¬ 
forts.**  W^e  sec,  hy  his  last  speech, 
that  the  Honourable  Member  denies 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  raise 
the  price  of  grain,**  and  that  he  had 
any  such  object  in  vievr  ;**  but  we  find 
him,  in  his  opening  speech,  speaking 
very  differently,  awl  stating,  expli¬ 
citly,  that  “  he  thought  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  (the  la^lord)  should 
have  a  little  more  protection  !** 

Now,  w’hat  is  this  protection  ?** 
Is  it  not  to  raise  the  price  of  com — 
to  keep  it  more  equal,  and  high — and 
by  such  means  to  relieve  the  present 
ilistressed  state  of  the  agriculturists  ? 
If  this  wiw  not  the  object  of  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Member,  and  the  other 
freeholders  of  Renfrewshire,  then 
their  meetings  had  no  object  in  view 
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at  all.  Did  they  meet  to  benefit 
the  manufacturer,  or  the  community 
alone?  Were  they  so  patriotic  and 
disinterested  ?  The  Report  speaks 
otherwise.  It  proposes  to  require 
peculiar  privileges'*  (to  agriculture) 

“  in  its  own  markets;**  and  tlK‘se 
peculiar  privileges  are,  to  raise  the 
price  of  com  to  60s.  or  7os.  a  quar¬ 
ter — or,  in  other  words,  to  lay  a 
duty  upon  foreign  corn  of  358.  when 
the  home  produce  is  40s.  a  quarter. 
In  sliort,  it  was  to  make  the  /xjor 
man  pay  16d.  or  17d.  for  his  peck 
of  meal,  when,  by  opening  the  jwrts, 
and  allowing  a  free  trade,  he  might 
have  it  for  8d.  or  lOd.  The  j>c- 
culiar  privileges**  required,  therefore, 
were,  in  their  tendency,  to  put  a  tax 
upon  our  daily  bread  to  near  the 
HALF  of  its  value,  in  order  to  enrich 
the  landed  proprietor,  and  to  enable 
the  fanner  to  pay  his  rack-rents. 
Every  one  can  appreciate  this^/r/or 
tisniy  and  disinterested  conduct  of 
the  leading  AV^higs  of  Renfrewshire. 
Self-interest,  it  is  said,  oftentimes 
unites  the  most  jarring  and  discord¬ 
ant  elements,  and  accounts  sufficient¬ 
ly  for  Mr  Alexander  and  Colonel 
Mure  making  common  cause  with 
them,  on  a  question  which  so  deeply 
affects  them. 

The  speeches,  and  report,  and  re¬ 
solutions,  form  a  curious  mass  of 
heierogeneous  ingredients ;  artfully 
mixed  up,  indeetl,  and  blended  to¬ 
gether,  in  order  to  persuade  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  interest,  and  the  working 
classes,  that  this  protecting  duty* 
was  for  their  benefit.  The  oiliness 
of  those  speeches  shows  an  anxious 
desire  not  to  offend  the  people — to 
convince  them  that  it  was  all  for 
their  gpod — that  the  markets  would  be 
steadier,  and  their  comforts  brought 
back.  There  is  a  whining  lamenta¬ 
tion,  too,  poured  over  their  priva¬ 
tions,  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
have  cheap  bread  and  reasonable 
markets ;  and  all  this  is  done  when 
the  sole  object  in  view  is  to  heighten 
the  price  of  com,  and  to  render  that 
high  price  permanent,  in  order  that 
the  exorbitant  rents  of  the  land¬ 
holders  may  be  permanent  also,  and 
their  luxury  and  splendor  retained. 
The  mind  turns,  from  such  address, 
with  perfect  loathing;  and  tliis  is 
increased  by  the  plaintive  strains  of 
the  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost  of 
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l*ai»ley,  ^hen  he  tells  us,  that  “  nia-  will  injure  them,  and  that  m^t  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Und-holders  are  certainly  terially,  should  it  work,  as  the 
placed  in  a  very  diiagreeable  situa-  nourable  Member  ex]»ects.  The  high 
tion.  They  must  either  reduce  their  maximum  of  80s.  tempt^  specula- 
present  establishments,”  he  says,  -  or  tion.  A  bad  year,  and  the  idea  of 
emigrate  to  a  country  where  they  scarcity  and  dearth,  excited  the  cu- 
may  enjoy  the  same  comforts  of  life  pidity  of  the  monied  interest, 
at  a  le«  expence  !”  brought  from  all  quarters,  and 

And  why  not  retluce  their  cstab-  warehoused,  ready  to  be  poured  into 
lishment8.>  Are  the  manufacturer  the  market  the  moment  the  ports  were 
and  artizan  to  sacrifice  tlicir  in-  opened.  In  a  little  the  markete  were 
terests,  in  order  to  support  the  ex-  ti'lnffed  with  foreign  com.  ihe  sup- 
travagance  of  land-holders?  Have  ply  exceeded  the  demand.  Day  after 
not  multitudes  of  manufacturers  been  day  the  pric^  fell;  and  for  tevm 
placed,  by  the  fall  of  property  and  i^ears  j^st,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  capitals,  in  a  “  situa-  speculations  of  the  fund-holders,  or 
tion**  still  more  **  disagreeable’*  than  monied  interest,  the  average  price 
the  landed  interest  ?  and  yet  they  of  w’heat,  in  England  and  M  ales, 
call  not  on  the  community  to  have  a  had  fallen  to  55s.  Id.  a  quarter,  on 
legislative  enactment — a  protecting  the  week  ending  the  2d  of  November 
duty,**  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  1821. 

remunerating  prices  for  their  goods.  AV’^e  are  not  surprised  at  tho  Ho- 
If  they  did,  what  would  the  landed  nourable  Member,  ami  other  free- 
gentlemen  think?  holders,  loudly  vituperating  the  fund- 

That  there  are  restrictive  duties  on  holder.  But,  for  his  exertions,  com 
commerce  is  what  all  know  ;  but,  must  have  continued,  on  an  average, 
then,  these  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  since  1815,  at  about  70s.  or  75b.  a 
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immense  quantities  poured  in  at  once 
by  the  fund-holder  from  all  quar¬ 
ters,  have  a  tendency  both  to  give 
plenty  and  to  keep  down  the  markets. 

This  has,  in  fact,  been  the  actual 
operation  of  the  present  Corn  Bill. 
'I'he  greed  of  the  landed  interest  in 
fixing  the  “  maximum*  so  high  as 
80s.  defeated  itself ;  and  had  this  not 
been  the  case — ^had  the  corn  remain¬ 
ed  at  79s.  or  even  75s.  a  quarter,  we 
should  have  had  no  meetings  of  the 
land-owners  at  present  for  a  revision 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  whatever  might 
Imve  been  the  privations  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes — ^nor  any  attempts  made, 
we  believe,  to  bring  back  those  com¬ 
forts  to  which  the  majority  of  them 
iiave  long  been  strangers. 

With  these  impressions,  let  us 
think  on  what,  in  all  probability, 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  protect^ 
ing  duty,  were  it  to  pass  through 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  In¬ 
come  another  Corn  Bill.  The  ef¬ 
fect,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm, 
would  be  more  ruinous  to  the  far¬ 
mer  and*  land-owner  themselves,  than 
tlie  present  bill,  with  all  its  sins 
and  infirmities  about  it.  M  hether 
the  Honourable  Member’s  maximum, 
of  30s.  a  boll  of  wheat,  or  Mr  Alex¬ 
ander’s  scale,  commencing  at  40s. 
and  ascending  to  75  s.  be  assumed, 
they  are  both  injurious,  we  deem,  to 
the  landed  inter  At.  ^If  30s.  a  boll, 
that  is,  60s.  a  quarter,  be  adopted  as 
the  price  when  the  ports  are  to  be 
opened,  -will  this  relieve  the  farmer’s 
present  difficulties?  The  price  of 
wheat,  during  the  last  month,  in  the 
Haddington,  Dalkeith,  Edinbui^h, 
and  Glasgow  markets,  has  been,  we 
believe,  nearly  as  follows :  The  best 
old  wheat  has  been  quoted  at  35s.  and 
36s.  a  boll :  and  if,  at  these  prices, 
the  farmer  cannot  pay  his  rent,  how 
is  he  to  do  it  at  30s.  ?  Must  not  the 
bill  be  totally  inefficient,  for  effect¬ 
ing  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  become  a  perfect 
mockery  ? 

If,'  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Alex¬ 
ander’s  scale  be  adopted,  a  similar  re¬ 
sult  will  follow.  Com,  it  is  true,  may 
be  imported  when  wheat  is  408. 
but  then  the  foreign  ^wer  has  to 
^y  a  duty  of  358.,  which  just  leaves 
nira  58.  a  quarter,  or  Ss.  6d.  a  boll  for 
his  wheat  imported  hither ;  and, 
therefore,  to  him,  408.  amounts  to  a 


complete  prohibition.  From  this  S5s. 
of  duty.  Is.  it  is  true,  goes  off,  as  you 
ascend  from  40s.  to  75s.  when  the 
duty  ceases :  but  then,  this  prevents 
the  foreign  grower  from  importing 
till  the  price  of  wheat  is  5^8.  6d. 
Then,  indeed,  he  can  pay  the  sur¬ 
plus  duty  betwixt  this  and  75s.,  and 
have  a  profit  on  his  wheat.  But  say 
that  the  foreign  grower  cannot  send  it 
hither  from  Dantzic  under  S9s.,  and 
from  France  under  34s.,  and  have  a 
profit.  In  this  case,  the  one  cannot 
import  till  it  is  at  53s.  6d.,  and  the 
other  till  it  is  at  54s.  fid.  But  then, 
at  tliese  prices,  he  can  effectually  t/n- 
dersell,  in  his  own  market,  the  British 
grower,  on  the  supposition,  that  tlie 
home  grower  cannot,  as  the  Honour¬ 
able  Member  thinks,  sell  his  wheat 
for  less  than  60s.  a  quarter,  or 
30s.  a  boll,  so  as  that  it  shall  be  a 

price  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country.”  But  the  difference 
betwixt  60s.  and  53s.  fid.  is  fis.  fid.  ; 
and  the  difference  betwixt  54s.  6d.and 
60s.  is  5s.  fid. ;  so  that,  by  Mr  Alex¬ 
ander’s  scale  of  duties,  the  British 
farmer 'must  either  sell  his  wheat 
•  at  53s.  fid.  or  54s.  fid.,  or  keep  it.  If 
he  cannot  sell  it  at  this,  he  is  driven 
out  of  the  market  in  ordinary  years  ; 
and,  instead  of  having  a  rent  for  his 
landlord,  and  a  capital  for  improv¬ 
ing  his  poor  soils,  he  has  not  a  far¬ 
thing,  and  must  therefore  give  up 
his  improvements  altogether.  B^ 
adopting,  therefore,  Mr  Alexander  s 
scale,  we  see  no  amelioration  to  the 
agriculturist.  Ruin  stares  him  on 
every  hand,  and  he  is  made  to  feel 
all  the  evils  of  a  free  trade,  whilst 
the  community  shares  none  of  its 
benefits. 

But  if  such  a  protecting  duty  be 
hurtful  to  the  farmer,  as  it  leaves  the 
ports  at  all  times  open,  on  paying 
according  to  the  scale  of  duties ;  it  is 
also  most  oppressive  and  uinust  to¬ 
wards  the  manufacturer  and  the  com¬ 
munity. 

There  is  nothing  more  true,  than 
that  cheap  bread  is  best  for  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  At  his  usual  wages,  a 
man  is  better  off  with  the  ny^  at 
lOd.,  than  at  SOd.  a  peck,  and  with 
the  quarter  loaf  at  9d.,  than  at  18d. 
The  first  would  be  the  necessary  re¬ 
sult  of  a  free  trade  in  com ;  the  last, 
that  of  this  ‘‘  protecting  duty.”  In 
ordinary  seasons,  we  could  import 
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>rheat  fn)m  IHiitzic  at  80s.  This  liibitory  to 
is  just  the  luilf  of  (iOs.,  at  which  the  the  price  ris 
Honourahle  Member  would  keep  it.  ter.>  If,  in 
In  like  manner,  we  could  import  oats,  Irom  import 
in  ordinary  veara,  from  12s.  to  14-s. ;  allowed  hin 
but  by  this  measure,  the  average  iirice  could  sell  it 
of  oftts  must  be  kept  at  about  27s.  bd.  foreign  gro 
'rhus,  in  whatever  light  we  view*  this  quantity  of 
measure,  whether  as  it  regards  the  turn  ?  and 
farmer  or  tin*  manufacturer,  it  is  increase  the 
alike  prejudicial  to  their  best  inte-  and  enable 
rests.  By  keeping  the  ports  always  wages  } 
open,  tlie  iK'ver-failing  tendency  By  such 
would  be  to  kcc’p  the  prices  betwixt  in  the  comn 
.‘»os.  and  60s.  and  thus  neither  to  do  By  doublin 
giHKl  to  the  landetl  interest,  nor  re-  factures,  tl 
lieve,  in  any  sha|K',  the  present  a-  w’ould  be  i 
griciiltunil  distress ;  whilst,  by  this  and  the  pn 
price,  the  manufacturer  and  his  oj>e-  timately  c 
ratives  are  obligexl  to  purchase  wheat  corn  beinp 
at  55s.  or  60s.,  which  they  might  greater  suri 
have  at  80s.  or  32s.  or  34s.,  if  the  comforts, 
trade  in  corn  were  absolutely  free*,  other  kiiul 
And  as  to  the  sound  policy  of  a  free  would  rise 
trade,  many  of  the  arguments  of  the  increase  ol 
Honourable  Member,  as  w’ell  as  of  much  largt 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Paisley,  l>ear  ture  than 
sufficient  recommendation.  “  A  free  such  an  an 
trade,”  says  Mr  Maxwell,  ‘‘  is  an  ter ;  the  lai 
object  to  Im?  desired  by  an  experi-  •  and  the  wl 
encinl  and  wealthy  ]H‘ople.”  “  It  is  without  do 
perfectly  evident,”  he  adds,  “  that  soil  and  o\ 
all  restrictions  u|X)n  trade  narrow'  Nature 
the  ])rotits  of  the  manufacturer,  re-  the  seat  oi 
iluce  the  wages  of  the  workman,  merce.  He 
and  diminish  the  ^wwers  of  con-  Capital, 
smnption.”  Navigatioi 

Now,  we  ask,  is  not  this  protect-  chief  provi 
ing  duty  restrictive.^  Is  it  not  pro-  her  soil,  a 
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stance,  for  the  people  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  in  (Talloway,  to  grow  corn, 
when  their  soil  and  climate  are  so  ill 
adapted  for  husbandry ;  and  leave  oft* 
the  rearing  of  young  eattle,  w’hich  is 
so  profitable,  and  best  suited  to  them, 
when,  by  going  down  to  the  low 
country,  they  could  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  cheaper  and  better  corn 
than  they  could  possibly  raise  ?  and  is 
it  not  equal  folly  for  Great  llritain  to 
grow  corn  on  her  poor  soils,  when  she 
can  supply  herself  with  better  grain, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  one  half  in 
ilie  foreign  market  ?  AV^ould  any 
wise  man  raise  corn  at  60s.  a  quarter, 
when  he  could  have  it  from  his  neigh¬ 
bour  at  30s.  or  28s. }  or  w'ould  any 
manufacturer  give  2s.  for  a  peck  of 
meal,  when  he  could  have  it  for  6d. } 
'J'aking  the  soil  of  this  country,  and 
the  soil  of  the  corn  countries  in 
klurope,  as  productive  machines  for 
manufacturing  corn,  can  there  be  a. 
doubt  which  of  them  is  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  yield  the  greatest  quantity, 
and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  same 
given  time,  and  that,  too,  at  the 
least  labour  and  expcnce }  And 
taking  (ireat  Britain,  and  comparing 
her  capabilities  for  manufactures  and 
commerce,  with  the  capabilities  of 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  as  little 
doubt  can  remain,  that  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  and  manufactures,  are  best 
suited  to  her  genius  and  her  interests. 
AV'ould  any  farmer  sow  grey  oats  on 
a  field  which  could  produce  the  finest 
crop  of  wheat  ?  or  sow  W’hcat  on  it, 
w'hen  its  mines  could  produce  ten 
times  the  value  of  his  wheat  This 
is  the  state  of  Great  Britain.  She 
can  produce  manufactures  at  a  ten¬ 
fold  advantage  compared  with  corn  ; 
and,  therefore,  for  her  to  grow  corn 
is  absurd,  in  so  far  as  her  manufac¬ 
turing  prosperity  and  interests  arc 
concerned. 

Mr  Mai  thus  has  fineW  illustrated 
our  position.  He  says,  When  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  manufactures  is  invented, 
which  .ill  produce  more  finished 
w’ork,  writh  less  labour  and  capital 
than  before ;  if  there  be  no  patent, 
or,  as  soon  as  the  patent  is  over,  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  machinea 
may  be  made  to'  supply  the  whole 
demand,  and  to  supersetle  cutirely 
the  use  of  all  the  olrl  machii»y. 
The  natural  consequence  is,  that  w 
price  is  reduced  to  the 


duction  from  the  best  machinery, 
and  if  the  prices  were  to  be  depress¬ 
ed  low'er,  the  wrhole  of  the  commo¬ 
dity  w'ould  be  withdrawn  from  the 
market. 

**  The  machines  which  prwluce 
corn  and  raw  materials,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  the  gifts  of  nature,  not  the 
w’orks  of  man  ;  and  w’e  find,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  these  gifts  have  very 
different  qualities  and  powers.  The 
most  fertile  lands  of  a  country,  those 
which,  like  the  best  machinery  in 
manufactures,  yield  the  greatest  pro¬ 
ducts  wdth  tlie  least  labour  and  ca¬ 
pital,  are  never  found  sufficient  to 
supply  the  effective  demand  of  an 
increasing  ^wpiilation.  The  price  of 
raw  proiluce,  therefore,  naturally 
rises  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  high 
to  pay  the  cost  of  raising  it,  with  in¬ 
ferior  machines,  and  by  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  process ;  and,  as  there  can¬ 
not  be  tw'o  prices  for  corn  of  the  same 
quality,  all  the  other  machines,  the 
working  of  which  require  less  capi¬ 
tal,  compared  wdth  the  produce,  must 
yield  rents  in  proportion  to  their 
goodness. 

Every  country  may  thus  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  possessing  a  gradation  of 
machines,  for  the  produef-on  of  corn 
and  raw  materials ;  including,  in  this 
gradation,  not  only  the  various  qua¬ 
lities  of  poor  land,  of  which  every 
large  territory  has  generally  an  abun¬ 
dance,  but  tne  inferior  machinery, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  employetl 
when  good  land  is  further  and  furtner 
forced  for  additional  produce.  As 
the  price  of  raw  produce  continues 
to  rise,  these  inferior  machines  are 
successively  called  into  action  ;  and 
as  the  price  of  raw  proiluce  continues 
to  fall,  they  are  successively  thrown 
out  of  action.** 

Such  is  Mr  Malthus’s  oninion  ;  and 
from  it,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  a  free 
trade  were  established  in  corn,  the 
inferior  machines,  that  is,  the  infe¬ 
rior  soils  of  Great  Britain,  would  be 
thrown  out  of  culture,  and  the  su¬ 
perior  machines,  that  is,  the  superior 
soil  and  climate  of  the  European 
corn  countries,  would  afford  this  ma- 
.  nufacture  of  com  mt^b  cheaper  than 
our  home  mauufMtUTPn  could,  and 
coBsequently,  **  wifli  a  duty  exactly 
c<iuivalent  to  the  ftfCuhsT  expcnces 
of  farming  m^Brittdii^**  wouhl  drive 
the  British  agrieuUimt  entirely  out 


Greece  prais’d  the  song  j  but,  to  the  bard  unkind. 
Left  him  to  wander,  helpless,  old,  and  blind ; 

But  when  she  saw  inscrib’d  th*  immortal  name. 

The  first— the  brightest  on  the  roll  of  fame. 
Contending  cities  claim’d  him  as  their  son. 

Their  proudest  boast,  the  bays  by  Homer  won. 

And  such,  when  Nature,  with  benignant  smile. 
Inspir'd  a  Burns,  the  glory  of  our  isle — 

Suen  was  his  hapless  fate,  while  old  and  young. 
Admiring,  listen  to  his  tuneful  tongue ; 

'J'he  hills — the  vales  re-echo  back  his  lays ; 

From  shore  to  shore  resounds  the  ploughman’s  praise 
The  grave,  the  gay,  the  peasant,  and  the  peer. 

All  read  with  wonder,  or  with  rapture  hear. 

They  lead  the  bard  where  wealth  and  rank  resort. 
Like  Manoah’s  son,  to  make  the  Heathen  sport ; 
They  prompt  his  passions  with  unhallow’d  fire. 

With  wit  and  wine  the  Bard  degrades  his  lyre ; 
While  wanton  jest,  and  loose,  licentious  song. 

Inspire  the  orgies  of  the  revelling  throng ; 

And  he,  inglorious,  wakes  his  flow  of  soul. 

That  richer  zest  may  sparkle  in  the  bowl : 

■J’heir  wonder  sated — tir’d  the  gazing  eye. 

They  send  him  home — to  droop — despair — and  die  ! 

Blush,  Scotia,  blush  !  for  that  insulting  meed, 
M^hich  made  his  soul  in  bitter  anguish  bleed  ! 

Tour’d  from  the  plain — from  life’s  sequester’d  "way. 
Led  forth  to  mingle  with  the  CTeat  and  gay ; 
Admir’d,  caress’d,  and  flatter’d  by  the  fair. 

Taught  all  the  sweets  of  polish’d  life  to  share  ; 

Till  tame  and  dull  appear’d  tlie  rural  cot. 

And  guileless  joys,  tliat  blcss’d  his  early  lot ; 

His  heart  of  peace  and  simple  bliss  In^uil’d, 

His  Mtrons  fix  the  Muses'  fav’rite  child 
The  lowest  minion  holding  post  or  place, 

Ev’n  there  to  dread  expulsion  and  msgrace ; 

And  doom’d  his  manly,  independent  mind, 

'I'o  sink  a  slave — a  bye- word  to  mankind ; 
rill  Heav’n  in  mercy  nipt  the  blighted  bloom. 

And  hid  his  griefs  and  frailties  in  the  tomb. 

The  dews  of  heaven  fell  on  his  clay-cold  bed, 

A^  bleak  the  night-winds  rav'd  around  his  head, 

>V  hue  on  his  turf  the  reckless  peasant  trod, 

A  i^  crush’d  the  daisy  blooming  on  his  sod ; 

1  ill  year  on  year,  and  seasons  roll’d  away. 


And  Fame  proclaim’d  his  name  should  ne'er  decay 
rhen  con%ioas  shame,  and  self-approving  pride, 
iitve  to  his  shade  what  they  to  him  denied  ; 
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Adilress  for  ike  Anmrcrsary  of  Burnses  Birth-day, 

And  those  who  scorn'd  to  cheer  his  humble  home. 

Too  late  repentant,  rais'd  the  splendid  dome. 

But  marble  monuments  to  dust  shall  turn. 

And  silent  time  o'erthrow  the  sculptur'd  urn  ; 

A  nobler  record  of  his  fame  we  find 
In  the  rich  treasures  of  his  matchless  mind, 

A^Tio  makes  our  bosoms  glow  at  his  command, ' 

And  rules  the  passions  >vith  his  magic  wand. 

Say,  is  there  one  whose  aspirations  rise 
To  Ilim  whose  throne  is  fix'd  above  the  skies  ? 

AVho  would  not  with  the  pious  cottars  kneel. 

His  full  heart  panting  for  the  hopes  they  feel  ? 

Kach  parent,  sure,  must  feel  the  hallow’d  fire. 

And  every  child  revere  the  hoary  sire. 

AVTio  would  not  sigh  for  innocence  betray'd — 

Sweet  artless  blossom  of  the  rural  shade  r" 

AVTiat  bosom  bleeds  not  o'er  his  tale  of  w^oe, 

A\Tien  love's  keen  shaft  produc'd  th'  anguish'd  throw  ? 
Or  lives  the  man  by  love  e'er  doom'd  to  mourn, 

"N^Tio  would  not  weep  o'er  Highland  Mary's  urn  ? 

His  Mountain  Daisy,  and  the  Mouse's  Nest, 

M'ake  keen  reflection  in  each  thinking  breast. 

Inspire  our  sympathy,  excite  our  fears. 

And  raise  our  views  beyond  this  vale  of  tears. 

But  when,  in  vision  wrapt,  he  sings  sublime. 

And  boundless  Fancy  soars  o'er  space  and  time, 

^V'ith  living  light  the  fairy  landscape  glows. 

And  green  the  holly  glistens  round  his  brows  ! 

MTien  tempests  howl,  and  thunder  shakes  the  skies, 
M’^hcre  Alloway's  old  haunted  nrr's  rise. 

The  picture  lives ; — in  Promethean  fire 
The  figures  start  at  his  enchanting  lyre ; 

And  such  the  magic  of  his  wizard  spell. 

We  mark  each  motion  in  the  imps  of  hell. 

The  faithful  painting  of  his  dowing  page 
Delight  the  young,  and  soothe  we  cares  of  age ; 

Their  years  forgot,  they  mingle  in  each  scene ; 

List  to  his  Dogs ;  sport  in  his  Hallow-e'en  ; 

Fond  Fancy  guides  them  to  the  glen  and  grove. 

To  whisper,  soft,  their  wonted  tdes  of  love  ; 

Or  lone,  complaining  to  the  Harvest  Moon, 

Address  the  Banlu  and  Braes  o*  bonny  Doon , 
Or  join  the  Plough-boy,  whistling  o'er  tne  plain. 

And,  joyous,  live  their  youthful  years  again. 

Peace  to  his  shade !  and  sacred  be  his  fame  ! 

While  Scotia's  sons  revere  the  Muses’  flame. 

While  blushing  loves  her  daughters'  cheeks  adorn, ' 
Their  bosoms  spotless  as  the  dews  of  mom  ;  ^  'y 

So  long  his  lays  shall  over  time  prevail,  ^  ^ 

Speed  with  the  light,  and  float  upon  the  gale ;  ,  ^ 

Till  love  and  bcAuty^  song  tind  Scotian  loTC, 

Brown  hills,  green  vales,  and  music  charm  no  more  f 


Ekf^j  turiUe:%  cn  XcwYeai'^s-Day. 

KLECY  VTEITTEN  ON  NliVT-YEAU  S-DA^  , 

18‘>2. 

Vive  memor  lethi.  Pi  ruu4.. 

Tiir.  fox  was  sleeping  in  his  secret  lair. 

The  tim’rous  liare  close  in  her  covert  lay, 

Dim  fogs  ami  darkness  curtain’d  oVr  the  air, 

And  crisping  hoar-frost  clothed  the  leafless  spra)  i 

E<lina*8  streets  dis])lay’d  a  blaze  of  light, 

The  prying  watchman  slowly  went  his  round, 

A\’liile  ceaseless,  on  the  drow’sy  ear  ol  night, 

Burst  many  a  blithe  and  strange  commingling  sound  \ 

MTien  lo  !  on  old  St  Giles’s  towering  spire 
A  spectre  stood,  of  tall  majestic  mien  ; 

Encireletl  round  with  bright  electric  fire, 

'Bith  snow-white  locks  and  countenance  serene  : 

From  his  broad  shoulders  w  ings  were  seen  to  wave  ; 

He  held  an  hour-glass  in  his  trembling  hand. 

And  many  a  glance  and  earnest  look  he  gave. 

To  mark  its  trickling,  nearly- wasted  sand ! 

A  scythe  of  pond’rous  size  the  spectre  shook. 

And  seem'd  to  stretch  it  o'er  the  gazing  crowd ; 

He  rais’d  his  eye,  witli  melancholy  look. 

And  thus,  in  solemn  accents,  spoke  aloud : 

“My  race  is  o’er !  fast  speeds  my  closing  hour  ; 

But  few  remaining  sands  have  now^  to  run ; 

Yet  1  have  had  my  day  of  pomp  and  pow  er. 

And,  in  my  course,  nave  spoils  and  triumphs  won. 

“  ’Twas  mine  to  burst  Oppression’s  iron  chain  ; 

From  Superstition's  eyes  to  lift  the  veil ; 

'I’o  see  (’olumbia  spurn  the  yoke  of  Spain, 

And  Freetlom’s  banner  floating  on  the  gale — 

“  To  see  the  shades  of  *  mighty  dead’  descend  ; 

On  plains  of  Marathon  again  to  gaze : — 

I  saw  their  sons  in  glorious  strife  contend — 

Their  fathers,  smiling,  fann’d  the  fervid  blaze. 

“  ’Twas  mine  a  vanquisli’d  hero’s  eyes  to  close, 

A\  hose  blighted  laurels  long  had  ceas’d  to  bloom  ^ 
And  bid  a  hapless  queen  in  jieace  repose. 

And  end  her  doious  wand’rings  in  tlie  tomb. 

“  But  I  have  seen  Ambition’s  restless  strife 
Pervade  Uie  cot,  the  altar,  and  the  throne  j 
Si'en  party  rancour  poison  social  life. 

And  heard  the  oppressor’s  shout — ^his  victims  groan. 

“  I’ve  seen  a  despot  draw  the  murd’rous  steel. 

In  vengeance,  on  a  poor  degraded  race ; 

Beheld  the  abject  cowards  croucliing  kneel, 

Their  country  s  stain,  their  ancestor’s  disgrace ! 

I  ve  seen  the  warm  enthusiast  fondly  dream, 

Heanl  Sophistry  ronfounding  right  and  wrong, 

^xien  roily  basking  in  the  meter’s  gleam  j 
Heard  courtly  Flattery  chaunt  the  venal  song. 


Fleffff  written  on  New-Years^Dayy  1822. 

And  now,  I  see,  from  this  tirae-honour’d  seat, 
M^hich  long  has  brav'd  stern  winter's  wildest  storm, 
A  splendid  city  spread  beneath  my  feet. 

And  rising  still  in  renovatetl  form. 

She  stands  sublime  in  venerable  pride, 

Allth  castled  cliff  and  massive  hoary  pile ; 

Her  modem  glory  grows  on  every  side. 

Each  coming  day  beholds  new  beauties  smile. 

Her  spacious  streets  to  right  and  left  extend. 

Her  tow’ring  columns  proudly  seek  the  sky ; 
Unrivalled  shall  Edina's  name  descend. 

Her  modern  fame  with  ancient  Athens  vie. 

But  ah  !  her  sons,  in  pride  of  polish'd  art. 

Have  Nature's  nobler  l)eauties  rudely  torn  ; 

M'itli  ruthless  hand,  and  cold,  unfeeling  heart. 
Insensate,  they  her  finest  features  scorn- 

**  Yon  beetling  cliffs*,  whose  gray  heads  rise  sublime. 
In  hoary  grandeur  and  majestic  pride, 

^VTiose  rugged  crags  have  brav'd  the  hand  of  time. 
The  piercing  frost,  and  fiery  bolt  defied. 

Must  yield  their  honours  to  plebeian  hands. 

And,  shiver’d,  fall  beneath  a  peasant’s  toil ! 

For  tasteless  Wealth  the  sacrifice  demands. 

That  Avarice  may  riot  in  the  spoil ! 

Oh  I  yet  be  warn'd  ;  the  mandate  stem  revoke, 

And  Nature's  fine  romantic  features  spare ; 

Edina !  stop  the  sacrilegious  stroke — 

Oh  !  do  not  thou  the  guilty  plunder  share  ! 

For  dissolution  dwells  in  every  stone. 

Each  crumbling  cliff  accelerates  thy  doom  ; 

And  thou,  who  hast  so  long  unrivall’d  shone, 

Shalt,  in  the  palace,  build  thy  splendid  tomb  ! 

"In  plenitude  of  pomp  thou  may'st  rejoice. 

Ami  proudly  sit,  fair  Caledonia's  Queen ; 

But  list,  attentive  to  my  warning  voice. 

Remember — Tadmor  wot — and  Troy  has  heen  ! 

**  But  thou  canst  boast  in  richer,  nobler  pride. 

Than  lofty  towers  or  splendid  domes  supply  ; 

MTien  these  are  swallow’d  in  oblivion's  tide. 

The  memory  of  thy  sons  shall  never  die. 

They  stand  recorded  on  the  roll  of  fame. 

For  song  and  science,  in  exbaustless  store ; 

And  thou  shalt  live  in  many  a  mighty  name 
Of  sages  fam’d  for  philosophic  lore. 

Yes,  these  shall  live,  while  ages  roll  away, 

AYhen  pomp  and  pride  in  dust  forgotten  sleep  ; 
Thy  chilclren’s  children,  to  time's  latest  day. 

Shall  their  lov’d  names  in  fond  remembrance  keep. 

Yet,  what  the  poor  ephemeral  being,  man  ? 

An  insect,  sporting  in  the  summer  beam ; 

An  atom,  in  the  universal  plan  ; 

A  featlier,  floating  on  time’s  rapid  stream. 
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SoliKbury  Craigs. 


••  Tbo  sTin  dcsc«>At.  ux!  spils  the  niaert  s  dew, 

Tbo  atom  mincirt  in  tbt*  pemral  ma^ 

The  feather  g^lides  to  oewan  s  ample  wemb  ; 

So  man  decays,  and  ceneratioiis  pass  I 

“  Yet  breathes  a  spark,  to  triumph  o*er  the  um, 

Bevond  earth’s  bouinied  xurroar  span  to  soar. 

In  happier  dimes,  with  purer  to  bum. 

When  worlds  dissolre,  and  nine  skill  be  ia>  more. 

M'iih  witherinc  hand  Time  ttmeh’d  the  mid~nicht  hdl  “ 
The  s|xaker  paus’d,  and  bow  d  his  rpvciend  bead ; 
l^Tule  slowly  peal’d  t^  deep  sonorous  knell. 

In  viewLaa  air  the  hoary  spectre  fled. 


THE  THANE  OF  TITT  *• 

The  distinguished  author  of  the  those  u»  pdishesl,  ai^  smvV'ihed, 
poem  whosA'  title  we  have  now  co-  and  inoaokuiouscoiuposi lions,  w hi d^, 
pil'd,  was  first  known  to  t^'  liicrair  like  a  level  and  newly-shaven  lawn, 
world  as  the  hard  of ‘‘ ax/er /Wr,'*  present  no  elevations  on  which  the 
incomparably  the  best  Mock  Heroic  eye  can  repose,  ai^  no  inequalities 
in  the  English  lanpiage  ;  and  we  are  of  landscape,  to  give  the  charm  ot 
nngularlv  happy,  that,  after  a  long  contrast,  and  the  buoyancy  of  expec- 
interval.  be  has  once  more  ctux^  for-  tation.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  cer- 
ward  as  a  candidate  for  poedcal  re-  tain  degree,  true ;  but,  before  we 
nown.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  deliver  our  opinion  more  in  detail, 
various  learning,  of  inexhaustible  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a 
invention,  and  of  great  originality,  brief  outline  of  the  incidents  of  the 
and  allowing  for  the  Horatian  care  poem. 

and  patience  with  which  we  hive  Gamard,  the  son  of  Brude,  “  who 
no  doubt  he  elaborates  his  perfor-  lately  reigned  in  Pictland,  o’er  her 
mances  we  certainly  owneil  ‘*  Thr  every  shire  and  shore,”  being  con- 
Tharif  of  Fife**  with  bighly-exci-  strained  to  leave  the  realm”  his  fa¬ 
ted  expixtaticns  of  a  riidi  and  va-  ther  had  oppressed  by  his  misrule, 
ried  inU'llectual  and  imaginative  ban-  had,  for  many  years,  wandered  an 
quet ;  and  it  aflords  us  no  common  exile,  for  the  purpose  of  **  exciting 
pli'asure  to  sute,  that  we  were  not  kings  to  arm  ana  vindicate  his  throne.  * 
wholly  disappointed  ;  but,  on  the  In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations, 
contrary,  discovered  a  mastery  over  he  visited  the  king  of  tl>e  “  Cimbric 
hmguagi',  a  concentration  ami  vi-  Chersonese,”  or  IVmnark,  who,  ac- 
vidness  of  thought,  a  fertility  of  in-  tuated  by  the  roving  and  buccaneer- 
ckieut,  and  a  diversity  of  character,  ing  propensities  of  his  oountrvmen  of 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  naked,  that  clay,  rather  than  guided  by  any 
jwmpcus,  and  pretending  composi-  entiifiiened  principles  of  le/si^ititnaey, 
tions  of  still  more  celebrated  writers,  reacbly  seized  the  pretence  of  restor- 
But,  while  the  beauties  of  “  The  ing  }*oung  Gamard,  to  make  a  do- 
Thanc  of  Fife”  are  so  marked  ami  scent  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Ac- 
conspicuous,  the  faults  and  blemishes  cordii^lv,  having  made  the  necessary 
are  no  less  prominent ;  so  much  so,  preparatrons  himself,  and  been  joined 
indeid.  that  were  the  beauties  and  by  “  Harald,  the  bastard  of  the 
the  faults  to  be  plat^  in  the  eppo-  Swedish  king,”  the  invading  force 
site  scales  of  a  critical  balance,  we  set  sail,  but  encountered  >a  violent 
are  not  qmte  sim'  which  side  would  storm,  which  threauned  them  with 
prepomlerate.  But  it  may  be  said,  in  *  smnmary  destruction,  as  they  ap- 
exten^aon,  that  great  faults  are  the  preached  the  coast  of  Galedonia  ; 
tM  which  we  iiay  for  splendid  beau-  which  they  would  never  have  lived 
ties ;  and  that  the  mind  feels^  but  to  witness,  but  for  a  iiu?morable 
inue  interest  in,  or  sympathy  with,  prayer  and  vow  of  King  Hungar. 

By  the  .\uthor  oi  *•*  Anster  Ftir.'\  F.dinhnrgli ;  ConstaMe  and  Co. 


Thu  {vrtiKV,  withia  him- 

selt‘  siix^ng  T««miQ^  to  devockm.,  at 
j  tiiue  wbft^  mii  iiH'^n  air  — 

moan  in  a  i;ak  ut*  wind-^dK'ml 
up  a  UTrt'ut  pravof  to  the  Hume  inxl 
iXIin.  a<voiniunied  with  a  n>w  <a'  sa- 
oxinoiug  to  the  N\w*o  IXatr,  twohi? 
Sv\M%Uh  Kn's,  anil  aa  luanr  luakloiia, 
ahiHilvl  ho  live  to  land  once  iiKve  on 
:rm3^^rmn^  t.Xiiu  could  by  no  nu\!uu 
rt'sis;  so  pious  aiul  humane  a  su{>- 
idiv'ation.  I'he  heavens  hrUhteuixl 
up  in  an  insunt  **  with  a  gu^  of  ra- 
ihaut  light,  luagnihcvm.'"  In  K':!^ 
than  no  tune,  the  array  of  l>anskeia 
landeil  on  the  oast  coast  i>f  Hfe ; 
whereat,  Thiw,.  son  at'  fXlin,  was 
so  iminoiK'nitely  it^^dcod,  that  he 
ouiited  Valhalla — pi>}>t  down,  **  like 
iW  hc'iald  Mercury,"  on  the  ti>p  of 
Ik'fi  Xevis — and  yelleil  forth  such 

a  world-alarmiu^  sliout,^  that 
•*  innuMixl  tXvttishland  rhnmgh  all 
her  rouml/* 

The  news  of  this  invaskui  witc 
six>n  carrieil  to  King  t'onstautino, 
then  hokling  his  court  at  ^^tet 
Anilrub,’*  and  wlm  had  Ixvn  just 
not  frighted  to  lU'ath,  by  a  hideous 
ilream,  pi\>phctk  ut'  changi\  anil  omi¬ 
nous  of  danger.  A  cabinet  iXHincil 
was  calltxl,  and  the  tirst  who,  on  this 
inetuorable  iKcasiiui,  a}>pi'ars  on  the 
tapis,  is  **  File’s  hlauH'less  Ixtfil,  the 
lion-heartixl  rhane,Macxlutl'.’*  Atholl, 
lK>ugla8,  ami  others,  assist  at  the 
council,  where  his  majesty  dcliwrs  a 
somewhat  lengthy  and  prosing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  foix'said  dream,  wliich, 
nevertheless,  makes  a  strong  impivs- 
sion.  Hut  as  some  thousand  maraud¬ 
ing  IXmes  were  really  no  ilream,  an 
immediate  resolution  must  be  adopt- 
ixl.  Atb?r  some  demur,  it  is  agreeil, 
that  Macdutt',  with  a  chosen  train, 
shall  rej^r  to  the  enemy’s  oam|>,  and 
“  question  the  intrusire  Dane.’  The 
I'hane  acconlinsly  sets  out  on  his  mi»> 
sion,  arrires  at  the  post  of  danger,  de¬ 
mands  a  parley  with  Hungar,  and  ra¬ 
ther  gru^y  cross-examines  him  as  to 
the  purpose  and  ol^ect  of  his  very  un¬ 
expected  landing ;  whether,  in  short, 
he  came  “  for  pastime,  ami  for  sum¬ 
mer  sport,**  or,  “  like  sea-rover,  ami 
aea-bandit  stout,**  ai'ter  the  fa^ioii 
of  his  vagabond  countrymen,  from 
the  fall  of  the  Homan  Empire,  down- 
'wils  ?  The  “  Koyal  IXine**  replies 
somewhat  sulkily,  that  he  did  not 
cimtr  “  for  pastime,  or  for  summer 


stxwt,**  buu  as  he  w>as  tdcased  to  al¬ 
lege,  m  mnsial  IVince  iksntarxl  on 
hU  father's  throne,  and  to  e\)xd 
tlnr  usuTixT  i\uistautine.  Alaixlud' 
luiurally  tirvs  at  this  tiwi^mable 
speech^  and  immixliately  chalX^iigt'S 
the  l>ane  m  ^itgle  combat.  Hui>- 
gar  ai\v}xs,  aiul  a  Airious  emvonUY 
taki's  plac(\  in  whidt  many  thun¬ 
dering  Wows  are  gi^x'n  ami  rwxivixl. 
Hut  the  whide  ends  in  ta/var,  and 
litUe  to  thi'  crtxlit,  to  say  luuhing 
of  the  satistaciioii,  of  eidHT  ivirty  : 
t\w  an  odicious  immortal,  *'  Niiuxl, 
the  groen-hair'd  gml,  Uiat  ruk^s  the 
sew,"  obsining  the  critical  prixlica- 
ment  of  his  la>x>urito,  and  conscious 
that  no  iiKwtal  means  ctnikl  vt'seue 
him  from  the  haml  ot'  tht'  fiery  S.x>t, 
instantly  leaves  his  txxst  of  ixxxm- 
noijs;ance  at  «hi‘  Isle  id'  .Mav ,  conuw 
**  in  a  cxdilen  ehariid,  sliding;  oVr  the 
surgi\*  and  circumfmxw  such  a  densi' 
that  the  hoi-hkxxlcil  emuha- 
rants,  missing  ivich  otK^r’s  |>atiw,  boat 
for  a  while  the  viewlixs  air,  ami  Hiui- 
ing  it  im|xisjdWe  to  renew  the  tight, 
retire  to  their  it'spei'tive  adheix'nts. 
^lacduli',  who  hmi  lost  some  Woixl, 
but  who  had  had  the  lx's!  of  the 
skinuish,  sets  out,  togidher  with  his 
friends,  for  Sanct  Amlrois ;  ami,  in 
his  way,  disciw  ors  a  troop  of  fairiiw, 
tripping  it  by  mixHilight,  on  Uie  li^ht 
fantastic  totx  The  iJ^tx'U  of  the  uny 
Klves  apperrs  ti>  the  ^lant  Thane  ; 
lauds  to  the  skit's  his  courage  ami 
ivfttriotism  ;  and  K'stows  on  him  •*  n 
magic  helm,  by  fairy  artists  made,** 
i'a{)able  of  six'uring  the  palace  of 
his  soul**  from  any  burglariout  as¬ 
saults  of  Norse  MaraudiTs ;  ami  like¬ 
wise  a  silver  whistle,  of  such  goblin- 
moving  |K>wer,  that  a  sii^gle  slmll 
blast  would  suHice  to  muster  every 
Hcml  in  Arabv  or  the  Ked  5Xvu 
AccouU'retli  wiilt  theae  |urccious 
gif^.  Macilud'  and  his  coiu|ULmoiui 
rtwch  Sanct  Amln^is,  where  it  is  fi¬ 
nally  detennimxl  that,  before  enga¬ 
ging  the  invailers,  the  king  slndl  issue 
a  nuufidatc  to  the  Scottish  nobility,  to 
assendde  with  their  respective  vas¬ 
sals.  The  Scottish  Barons  never  lent 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  call  of  their  king 
and  country.  The  onler  was  lurompt- 
ly  obeyed,  and  King  Constantine  in 
a  condition  to  turn  bis  face  to  the  ftw. 
Meanwhile,  the  court  continued  “  in 
Sanct  Aiidroia*  wall’d  defence,**  wait¬ 
ing  tlie  propitious  moment  to  .ict  on 


The  Thane  "f  Fife. 
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the  offensive,  when  the  noblemen 
shouhl  have  assembled  with  their  re¬ 
tainers.  During  this  interval,  all  was 
consternation  and  dismay  in  the  town. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  proces¬ 
sions  of  baR*-heade<l,  stupid  monks ; 
and  the  whole  saints  in  the  ealendar 
were  deafened  with  prayers,  loud, 
long,  and  fervent ;  for  a  man  never 
ways  more  sincerely  than  when  he 
ixdieves  himself  in  ncril.  Danger 
and  devotion  are  nearly  allied.  Hut 
the  Scandinavian  banditti  are  to  be 
expelletl  by  less  sanctified  intruments 
than  relics,  rotten  bones,  and  cruci¬ 
fixes.  The  town  is  soon  beleaguered 
by  Hungar's  troops,  and  the  king, 
who  now  believed  himself  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  on  dry  land,  began  to  make 
preparations  for  redeeming,  under  the 
w’alls  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
his  vow  made  amidst  the  terrors  of 
the  raging  and  tempest-vexed  sea. 
The  youths  and  maidens  are  brought 
bound,  like  Isaac,  to  the  sacrifice,  and 
Fulbert,  “  gloomy  priest  of  Odin,’* 
stands  ready  to  plunge  the  murde¬ 
rous  knife  into  the  breasts  of  the  in¬ 
nocent  \ictim8  to  a  sanguinary  super¬ 
stition.  At  this  heart-rending  mo¬ 
ment,  when  the  townstnen  %vere 
overwhelmtHl  with  horror  and  con¬ 
sternation,  and  when  the  hearts  of 
the  bravest  yeariu'd  within  them, 
the  “  blameless”  and  gallant  Thane, 
calleil  to  mind  his  “  silver  tube,”  and 

pip’d  so  loud  a  twang. 
Turret  and  wall  replied,  and  all  Balniungo 
rang.” 

This  was  a  humane  and  lucky 
thought,  for,  in  a  trice,  “  the  mighti¬ 
est  sprite  within  Arabia’s  bound,” 

“  Dwarfish  and  iron-linib'd,  of  features  fell, 
Tail’d  like  the  devil,  too,  and  sootv-grim 
as  hell,” 

apjicarctl,  arnuMl  with  an  iron  macc, 
or  bar,  of  gigantic  dimensions.  This 
\]H)llo  of  the  devil  spt'cies  seems  to 
have  been  a  sensible,  business-doing 
fiend,  and  to  have  had  a  rough  guess 
whert*fore  he  was  sent;  for  he  no 
stwner  visits  the  light  of  day,  than 
he  moves  off  to  battle,  brandish¬ 
ing  his  illegitimate  wcajwn  in  a 
menacing  and  altogether  frightful 
manner.  The  devils  of  this  worhl 
live  in  reasonable  terror  of  those 
of  the  next.  Hence,  Fulbert,  and 
the  whole  host  of  Danskers,  set  a- 
5oam|H‘ring  at  the  terrific  approach 


of  this  “  tarth-whclp’d  monster !” 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  w’e  think, 
that  the  invaders  w’ould  have  been  in 
the  receipt  of  most  unmerciful  and 
heterodox  blow's,  from  this  iron-ma- 
cetl  detul,  had  not  ( )din  looked  down 
from  \'alhalla,  and  compassionating 
the  hapless  plight  of  his  Runic  wor¬ 
shippers,  sent  to  their  aid  his  belov¬ 
ed  son  'Fhor,  who,  accordingly,  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  very  nick  of  time — abu¬ 
ses  'Fadpolc,  the  dwarfish  sprite — 
and,  in  short,  talks  in  rather  an  inso¬ 
lent  and  bullying  tone,  to  a  fiend  so 
well  accoutred  for  mischief.  Thor  is 
decidedly  the  more  eloquent, but  Tad- 
jK)le  cuts  short  the  colloquy,  by  hit¬ 
ting  the  son  of  Odin  such  an  infernal 
thw’ack  on  the  jole,  with  his  iron 
crow',  that  he  sent  him  up-bick’- 
ring  to  the  sky,”  and  roaring  as 
if  a  thousand  devils  screech’d  and 
scream’d.”  The  sx)ectators  on  the 
walls  send  forth  a  loud  huzza  or 
cheer,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  their 
ferrii>otent  goblin  champion,  who, 
how’ever,  does  not  wait  to  smell  the 
odour  of  his  own  renown,  but  quiet¬ 
ly  slips  under  the  earth,  apparently 
satisfied  w’ith  the  double  honour  of 
having  given  Thor  a  blomly  nob,  and 
released  two  dozen  innocent  child¬ 
ren  from  the  i>ious  and  murderous 
knife  of  a  butcherly  superstition. 

Hut  the  chiefs,  with  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  having  arrived,  the  day  of  the 
fearful  struggle  for  plunder  and  ex¬ 
istence  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  vic¬ 
tory  and  a  throne  on  the  other,  at 
length  approaches.  All  wuthin  the 
wall’d  defence”  of  Sanct  Androis 
are  eager  for  the  conflict,  burning  to 
signalize  themselves  in  defence  of 
their  king  and  country,  and  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  buccaneering  Danes, 
at  that  time  the  plague  and  terror  of 
all  Euroj^e.  Hut  as  the  day  of  battle 
draws  nigh,  Odin,  mindful  of  his 
worshippers,  and  specially  grateful 
for  the  humane  and  pious  act  which 
he  of  the  iron  mace  had  so  impiously 
disturbed  before  it  reached  its  com¬ 
pletion,  addresses  the  rabble-rout  of 
shades  and  ghosts  in  Valhalla,  and 
professes  himself  much  at  a  loss  whom 
to  send  to  cheer  up  the  spirits  of 
Frotho’s  son,  seeing  that  Thor’s  phy^ 
siognomy  had  been  somewhat  “  en¬ 
damag’d*  by  the  unmerciful  devil, 
who  seemed  to  have  taken  for  his 
motto,  “  Whistle  and  I’ll  come  to 
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you,  iny  lad.’*  The  god  is  relievetl 
Iroiii  his  anxiety  by  the  ofter  of 
Niord,  the  Scandinavian  Neptune, 
who  promises  his  aid ;  while  “  the 
blustering,  black,  tremendous  ghost 
of  Hojorix”  is  commissioned  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  tent  of  Hungar,  to  rouse 
liiin  from  his  slumbers,  and  to  ani¬ 
mate  him  for  the  approaching  fight ; 
a  duty  which  he  discharges  like — an 
honest  ghost ! 

Both  hosts  arc  now  in  motion, 
and,  agreeably  to  the  manners  of 
tliose  times.  King  Constantine,  as 
soon  as  the  hostile  annies  came  in 
sight  of  each  other,  rode  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  opposing  lines,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  to  single  combat  the  pretender 
Carnard,  who  readily  accepts  the 
<lefiance.  ’I'lie  prince,  however,  is 
vanquished  hy  the  king,  who  would 
soon  have  made  him  bite  the  dust, 
had  not  the  Danskers  rushed  tu¬ 
multuously  to  his  rescue.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  king  arc  no  less  ready 
to  surround  the  victorious  monarch, 
whom  they  bear  oft’  to  a  place  of 
safety.  This  is  die  prologue  to  the 
tragedy  which  now  follows,  and 
which  is  described  in  the  very  high¬ 
est  style  of  poetry.  The  battle  com¬ 
mences,  and  soon  rages  with  ungo¬ 
vernable  fury.  The  Thane  of  Fife  is 
the  Destroying  Angel  of  the  fight, 
and  wherever  he  appears,  the  tide  of 
battle  sets  in  strong  against  Den¬ 
mark  :  he  is  omnipresent  in  the  car¬ 
nage,  and  his  sword  appears  to  thirst 
for  the  Danskers*  blood.  The  other 
chiefs  behaved  in  a  manner  wordiy 
of  the  renown  of  their  ancestry,  and 
their  own  warlike  glory  ;  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  batde  had 
been  won  for  Scodand,  when  two 
circumstances,  both  a  little  novel 
and  startling,  occurred,  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  Rovers.  The 
Jirst  of  these  was  supernatural  and 
imjHissible ;  the  second  natural  and 
improbable.  Niord,  the  Norse  Nep¬ 
tune,  watching  the  fight  from  the 
rocks  of  May,  and  perceiving  his 
countrymen  recoiling  from  the  iron 
ranks  of  the  Scots,  lets  loose  a  whole 
regiment  of  sea-monsters,  as  a  rein¬ 
forcement  to  the  Danskers,  who,  un¬ 
der  cover  of  their  novel  attack,  gain 
ground  on  their  enemy,  now  yielding 
only  to  superhatural  terrors.  M^Duff* 
was,  however,  making  head  even 
against  the  maritime  brutes^  and  had 


killed  one  with  a  huge  stone  hurled 
at  it,  when,  strange  to  tell !  the  en¬ 
chantress  Alvilda,  the  daughter  of 
Edebrand  King  of  Gothland,  and 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
llungar,  caught  his  eye,  and  had  no 
sooner  rivetteil  his  gaze  on  her  match¬ 
less  charms,  than,  like  another  Ata- 
lanta,  she  turned  and  fled,  pursuetl, 
however,  by  the  mad -struck” 
Thane,  who,  reckless  of  every  thing, 
continued  the  chace  to  the  “  sea- 
marge,*'  which,  when  the  sorceress 
had  reached,  she  nimbly  vaulted  in¬ 
to  a  vessel,  still  followetl  by  the  fran¬ 
tic  Thane.  The  lion  was  now  caught 
in  the  toils :  “  the  crafty  son  of 
Odin”  had  laid  the  snare  for  him. 
He  is  no  sooner  aboard,  than  the 
anchor  is  weighetl ;  he  is  carried  oft* 
perforce  to  the  Isle  of  May — and 
never  again  appears  on  the  scene  ! 

It  is  surely  no  w’onder  that,  from 
this  double  disaster — the  attack  of 
the  corps  of  sea-monsters,  and  the 
loss  of  their  hero  and  champion — the 
Scots  should  retire  from  the  well- 
contested  field.  This,  however,  they 
do  in  good  order,  directing  their 
march  to  Sanct  Androis,  under  whose 
“walls  they  encamp.  Here  two  chiefs, 
Roland  and  Bancho,  arc  appointed 
by  lot  to  hover  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
enemy’s  camp,  and  watch  their  mo¬ 
tions.  They  immediately  set  out  on 
their  perilous  and  important  duty ; — 
as  they  approach  the  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion,  they  meet  the  kindly  fairy  queen, 
who  enshrouds  them  in  a  cloud  view'- 
less  to  their  eyes,  but  im^ienetrablc 
to  all  others — and,  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  this  transparent  conceal¬ 
ment,  they  enter  the  camp  of  Hun¬ 
gar,  now  reinforced  by  fresh  hordes— 
and,  like  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in 
the  camp  of  Sennacherib,  put  to 
death  every  living  thing  that  comes 
in  their  way;  till  weary  with  slaugh¬ 
ter  and  murdennent,”  they  re¬ 
turn  in  safety  to  their  friends.  And 
thus  abruptly,  and  as  a  fragment, 
closes  The  Tnanc  of  Fife !  shall 
therefore  conclude  this  article  with  a 
few  extracts  from,  and  remarks  on, 
the  poem  which  we  have  just  ana¬ 
lyzed. 

The  description  of  the  Storm,  with 
which  the  poem  opens — the  i^yer 
andVow  of  Hungar — and  the  stam^v- 
ing  of  Odin  on  “  the  pavement  sap- 
phiriue”  of  Vahalla,  imitated  from 


* 


Homer's  rewesentation  of  Olympus 
quaking  at  Uie  nod  of  Jove — ore  very, 
powerfully  given.  AVe  extract  the 
following  lines : — 


Amid  his  liall  he  came,  whose  gorgeous 
floor 

Is  pav’d  with  tiles  of  pearl  and  chrj'so- 
lite ; 

Whose  roof  is  gold  ;  whose  sides  are  gar¬ 
nish’d  o’er 

•  Willi  8Word»  all  flashing  forth  a  joyous 
light : 

There  he  his  children  found— the  mighty 
Thor, 

Niord  the  stem,  and  Balder  the  polite, 
With  all  the  brotherhotHl  of  gods  in  throng 
Coiisociate  at  their  cups,  carousing  deep 
and  long. 

And  farther  off,  at  tables  ranged  round 
'fhe  circuit  of  that  broad  and  sjiacious 
hall, 

Loan’d  the  huge  ghosts  of  mighty  heroes, 
crown’d 

With  bloody  laurels, grimly-featur’d  all, 
Larth’s  direst  ones,  most  murderous,  most 
renown’d. 

Butchers  of  life  and  slayers  capital. 
Quailing  their  hydnimcl  in  miusure  full. 
And  lipping  lusciously  their  yellow  cups 
of  skull. 

There,  in  long  shadowy  unsubstantial 
rows. 

According  to  their  age,  and  to  their 
fame. 

Sot,  liench’d  and  housing,  all  the  shades 
of  those 

That  in  the  Cimbric  wars  toil’d  out  a 
name ; 

Tram  Bojorix  of  old,  %%  horn  Latian  foes 
Ikfore  Massilia  slew,  but  not  with  shame, 
IXjwn  to  the  private  cajHain  of  renown 
Slain  by  King  Kgbert’s  hand  on  field  of 
Hengesdown. 

All  these,  a  ghostly  crowd — sans  flesh, 
sans  skill— 

Sat  chlriiing  shrill,  and  Ixitt’niiig  on 
their  mead. 

Till,  uhen  their  deity  and  king  came  in, 

Up  sprang  the  glotimy  spirits  of  the 
■  dead. 

And,  iMnving  low  their  boneless  statures 
thin, 

Kach  in  obeisance  grim  nods  down  the 
head : 

He,  trith  a  haughty  disregard,  mov’d  on 
All  stately  to  the  scat  where  wont  he  feast 
alone: 

For  there,  in  very  centre  of  his  hall. 

Apart  from  that  vain  populace  of  gucfis. 
High  placed,  and  with  his  eye  o*cr4ording 

Me  at  hi?  table  solilarj*  feast  v ; 
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Olympus  His  food  is  of  the  tusked  animal  *  j  r 
-ore  very  Whose  flesh,  though  eaten  still,  yet 

tract  the  never  wastes; 

His  drink  is  of  th’  imperishable  wine. 
That  from  his  golden  cup  exudes  its  gush 
e  irorereous  divine. 


He  sat  not  down  to  diet  on  his  boar ; 

He  sat  not  down  to  revel  on  his  wine ; 
He  stood,  and  with  his  feet  three  times 
and  four  .i 

Smote  soundingly  the  pavement’s  sap» 
phirine ; 

Trembled  through  all  its  round  the  solid 
floor 

Beneath  the  trample  of  that  foot  divine. 
And  in  an  instant  died  from  every  tongue 
The  hubbub  shrill  of  shrieks  wherewith 
the  lienchcs  rung. 

cannot  pass  over  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  combat  between  Macduff 
and  Hungar. 

Whereat  incens’d,  w  ith  ready  words  re¬ 
plied 

The  fearless  Chief  of  demi-hon  crest : — 
O  King,  if  thus  thy  sw’ord  upon  thy  side 
liangs  fretting  at  its  cold  unbloody  rest, 
And  if  thy  purpose  be,  in  wrathful  pride, 
T’  embroil  these  happy  regions  of  the 
west, 

Here  stand,  here  first  approve  thy  swrord 
on  me. 

Who,  in  my  country’s  name,  defy  thy  god 
and  thee. 

Think  not  that  though  thou  come,  w  ith 
purpose  proud, 

Im|ieriously  to  dictate  on  our  shore. 
Thou  like  a  master  thus  shalt  be  allow’d 
To  force  that  tyrant  whom  our  states 
forswore ; 

My  King  has  nobles  many  that  have  vow:*d 
To  save  the  land  their  fathers  sav’d  of 
yore ; 

And  I  am  one  who,  in  Saint  Andrew'’8 
might, 

Now  dare  thee  to  the  death  ;  here  stand, 
and  to  the  fight. 

This  paid,  he  from  his  noble  steed  in  haste 
Dismounting,  gave  his  footsteps  to  the 
soil. 

And  went  to  meet  the  King,  who  on  as 
fast 

Came  olrumsio  the  battle  and  the  broil : 
As  whirlwinds  from  the  chasms  of  ether 
vast 

Conflicting  rush  and  ruinous  t’  embroil 
•With  gusts  the  cloudy  chambers  of  the 
•ky, 

And  o’er  the  troubled  world  in  blustrous 
battle  fly : 

^  fiercely,  and  w  ith  such  loud  onset  dire. 
Rush’d  the  contending  heroes  to  the 
frav. 
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in  their  mighty  breasts  the  mounting 
ire 

Inflam’d  them  to  the  perilous  assay  ; 
Out-flew  and  flash’d  like  flames  of  flirting 
fire 

Their  swords  with  inextinguishable  play. 
And  in  their  greedy  quest  of  deadly  wound 
Made  ring  both  shield  and  mail  with  clank 
of  iron  sound. 

As  when  on  rainy  eve  of  winter  day 

The  j^easants,  gather’d  from  the  clayey 
field, 

Crowd  round  the  forge  to  sharpen  or  o’er- 
lay 

Coulter  or  share  with  rigid  metal  steel’d. 
They  with  enormous  double-handed  sway 

High  over-head  thdr  pondrous  ham¬ 
mers  wield. 

And,  whirling  fast  the  never-ceasing 
stroke. 

Assault  the  anvil's  strength  with  many  a 
sounding  shock : 

So  on  their  shields  and  clatter’d  frocks  of 
mail. 

Shower’d  from  the  swords  of  these  en¬ 
raged  foes. 

Frequent  and  furious  fell  the  strokes  like 
hail, 

F'ager  to  give  to  life  its  bloody  close ; 
Each  hauberk-chink,  though  small,  that 
might  avail 

To  admit  the  cruel  death  with  all  its 
w'oes. 

Was  search'd  by  cunning  eye,  and  well 
explor'd. 

All  for  the  murd’rous  stab  by  point  of 
forceful  sword. 

The  scenery  around  Denino,  once 
the  residence  of  the  author,  is  thus 
beautifully  and  graphically  descri¬ 
bed  : — 

There,  too,  as  in  my  thoughtful  walks 
I  err’d. 

Rambling  in  sweet  seclusion  down  the 
deU, 

The  crash  and  tumult  of  the  w'orld  I  heard 

When  from  his  peak  of  power  Napo¬ 
leon  feU ; 

And  on  what  day  his  wasteful  legions 
dar’d. 

All-haughty  as  they  were  and  cuirass’d 
weU, 

To  stand  before  our  Lion’s  wrath,  whose 
howl  ’ 

Back  scatter’d  them  with  shame,  disas- 
ter’d  sad  and  foul. 

Our  last  extract  shall  contain  an 
Account  of  the  great  battle  fought 
l^tween  the  forces  of  King  Constan¬ 
tino  and  Hungarthe  Royal  Dane," 


and  in  which  the  Danes  were  victo¬ 
rious,  by  a  reinforcement  of  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  auxiliaries. 

Anon,  with  shock  and  tumult  like  the 
sound 

Of  twice  ten  thousand  billows  rolling 
proud. 

And  sweeping  up  the  shore’s  rock-ribbed 
mound. 

Mix  the  crush'd  armies  in  encounter 
loud ; 

Whilst  mad  Contention,  hov’ring  o’er  the 
gnnind. 

Walk’d  o’er  the  heads  of  each  infuriate 
crowd. 

And,  waving  ’tween  the  heavens  and  eartli 
her  arm, 

Whipt  them  to  conflict  on,  and  scathe  and 
bloody  harm. 

Then  Wrath,  and  Fury,  and  Debate,  and 
Strife, 

Madness  and  Murder,  ever-coupled 
pair. 

And  scythe-arm’d  Death,  that  sweeps  the 
crop  of  life. 

And  Exultation  proud,  and  pale  De¬ 
spair, 

And  Horror  shudd’ring  at  red  Slaughter’s 
knife. 

And  hellish  Hate,  whose  breath  em¬ 
poisons  air. 

Stalk’d  glorying  o’er  each  host  that  toils 
and  bleeds. 

Confounding  all  the  fleld  with  foul  and 
damned  deeds. 

A  thousand  s})ears  thrust  forth  all  pure 
and  bright. 

Tarnish’d  with  Death’s  red  dew  return¬ 
ed  back;  ' 

A  thousand  swords  that  wav’d  aloft  in 
light. 

Falling,  were  dimm’d  with  life’s  un¬ 
seemly  wTack  ; 

And  arrows,  shot  aloft  with- hissing  flight. 

In  gore  alighted  from  their  gleamy 
track ; 

And  cries  arose  of  triumph  and  of  pain. 
And  shouts  and  shrilling  shrieks  of  slay¬ 
ing  and  of  slain. 

t!hief  o’erAhe  field  in  whirlwind-wrack 
and  wrath. 

The  Thane  of  Fife,  with  all  his  3'eomen 
bold, 

Were  seen  careerkig  in  the  heart  of  drath, 
•  With  quenchless  souls  and  vigour  un- 
controll’d ; 

Enriching  with  a  copious  bloody  bath. 

From  hostile  veins,  their  land’s  insulted 
mould. 

And,  with  destruction’s  sickle  wide  around, 
Mpwing  to  havoc  down  the  fielded  ranks 
renown’d. 
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More  wonls  he  wasteil  not,  but  in  his 

•  *  wTath 

Past  on  to  seek  another  foe  death- 
doom'd, 

Whom  soon  he  found,  for  strait  to  thwart 
his  path 

With  armed  hindrance  Odin’s  priest 
j>resum'd, 

Fuibcrt,  the  gloomy  priest,  whose  right 
hand  hath 

His  ugly  knife  from  black  sheath  dis¬ 
entomb’d. 

And  vibrates  now  its  threat’ning  point 
iHjfore, 

Secure  in  Odin’s  aid  to  thrust  it  home  in 
gore. 

King  Odin’s  aid  then  prov’d  a  help  of 
straw 

Against  a  foe  of  such  unmeasur’d  force. 

For  when  the  Thane  that  lowering  aspect 
saw. 

He  dash’d  ujx)n  him  his  high-bounding 
horse, 

%Vhich  beating  him  to  ground, ’gan  smite 
and  paw' 

With  sturdy  hoof  the  man  into  a  corse. 

Crushing  and  grinding  him  with  tortures 
fell. 

And  trampling  down  his  grim  and  ghast¬ 
ly  soul  to  hell. 


Who  first,  w  ho  last,  O  Muse,  l>eft)rc  his 
sw'ord, 

Shrunk  how  ling  down  w  ithin  the  gates 
of  hell  ?  ■ 

Gigantic  (;odefrid,  fair  Slesw  ick’s  lord. 
Beneath  his  sword  the  slaughter’s  first¬ 
ling  fell ; 

Fool,  though  his  bones  with  marrow’  rich 
w’cre  stor’d. 

And  huge  of  bulk,  and  laced  w  ith  si¬ 
news  well, 

T’  obtrude  his  vanity  of  vastness  so, 

Kv’n  in  the  teeth  of  death,  and  grapple 
with  such  foe ! 

He,  as  the  Thane  roile  forward  to  th’  as¬ 
sault, 

Planted  his  magnitude  of  brawn  Ix^fore, 
And  dar'd  his  weaiKin  and  his  voice  exalt, 
Against  the  hero  on  his  own  lov’d  shore ; 
Here,  in  King  Odin’s  name,  I  bid  thee  halt, 

.  Thou  w  hose  false  crest  with  lies  is  tvrit- 
*  ten  o’er. 

For  there  the  lion  grins  in  w’rath  severe. 
While  in  thy  coward  heart  skulks  trem¬ 
blingly  the  deer. 

5k)  speaking,  vainly  confident,  he  toss’d 
His  spear,  which  singing  up  the  rifted 
sky. 

Hit  the  fair  golden  lion  that  emboss’d 
The  hero’s  shield  with  glorious  imager)’ ; 
The  golden  lion,  that  no  empty  boast 
Might  seem  in  his  so  fair  impress  to  lie. 
Receiv’d  os  if  in  scorn  the  clatt’ring  spear, 
And  sent  it  Hying  otF  in  shivers  sliatter’d 
sheer. 

Tlicrcut,  the  Thane  approaching  close  his 
ft>c, 

I’p-swung  his  arm  for  vengeance,  and 
brought  dow’n 

As  if  from  heaven  his  noble  sw’ord,  with 
blow 

Like  thunder  from  the  cloud  Fulphu- 
reous  thrown ; 

riov’n  in  a  moment  stoo<l  in  fearful  show’ 
His  giant  ship  of  burd’nous  Hesh  and 
lM)ne, 

Helmet  and  head  shorn  through  like  sum¬ 
mer  grass, 

Down  to  the  gorget  strong  that  binds  hU 
throat  with  brass. 

And,  Staml  thou  thus,  MacduflT  exultin"' 
said,  ** 

.  Thus  stand,  a  monument  of  fearful 
sort, 

(As  stcK)d  that  giant  with  his  cloven  head, 
-  l-ajiN  d  down  to  cither  shoulder  for  sup¬ 
port,) 

Thus  1)0  a  warning  what  reception  dread. 
And  salutation  warm,  and  sharp  and 
short, 

fin  their  arrival  waits  the  spoilful  lirood. 
Hut  come  to  summer  here  in  carnage 
and  in  blootl ! 


That  death  accomplish’d,  in  a  moment 
flew’ 

The  Chief  to  where  he  saw’  his  ranks 
destroy’d 

By  Sambar,  w’hosc  huge  battle-axe  o’er- 
threw’ 

Where’er  it  struck,  making  the  place  a 
void ; 

He  flew,  he  smote  him  as  he  backward 
drew 

His  weapon  with  its  crop  of  murder 
cloy’d ; 

His  shoulder  where  it  joins  the  nape  re¬ 
ceives 

The  sword,  w  hose  ever)’  stroke  a  shunless 
death  achieves. 


Tht  Thane  i)f  Fij\\  A I 

These  passages,  we  think,  will  extravagance,  the  horror,  or  the 
bear  out  the  general  eulogy  we  have  absurdity  of  its  imaginings.  But 
bi'stoweil  upon  Mr  Tennant's  powers,  every  fictitious  composition  that  as- 
at  the  commencement  of  this  arti-  pires  to  interest  and  please,  ami 
elc.  But  we  must,  nevertheless,  be  which  borrows  its  imagery  from  an 
just,  and  candidly  tell  the  author  of  exploded  superstition,  will  inevitably 
‘‘  The  'I’hane  of  Fife,"  that  we  consi-  fail  of  attaining  the  desirable  object, 
dcr  the  design  of  the  present  i)oem  as  AVhatever  is  expMed  is  necessarily 
fundamentally  vicious ;  that  is  to  say,  disbelieved ;  and  what  is  disbelieveil 
if  he  meant  his  poetry  to  please,  and  is  imp'obahle,  and  can  never  be  ren¬ 
te  instruct  the  enlighteneil  part  of  dereu  interesting.  The  gods  of  Ho- 
society.  are  quite  clear,  that  mer  were  the  gods  of  (ireece,  and, 

the  introduction  of  supernatural  ma-  therefore,  prox)er  for  his  purpose : 
chinery  into  a  serious  poem — a  poem,  yet  even  Longinus  objects  to  them, 
too,  which  professes  to  record  the  that  they  are  deficient  in  that  dig- 
achievements  of  our  gallant  forefa-  nity  which  commands  belief  and  re- 
ihers,  and  in  which  their  high  chi-  ,  vcrence,  and  that  they  display  the 
valry,  and  generous  self-devoted  pa-  worst  of  human  passions.  To  what 
triotism,  would  have  borne  through  does  Paradise  Lost  owe  its  fearful 
a  poet  of  meaner  name — is  a  de-  and  unutterable  power  and  fascina- 
fect  for  which  no  degree  of  skilful  tion,  but  to  the  implicit  faith  which 
execution  will  possibly  atone.  In  a  we  repose  in  the  Christian  mysteries, 
burlesque  poem,  such  as  the  Rajx  and  in  the  glorious  immortality  which 
/f  the  Lock,  or  Anster  Fair,  we  has  been  disclosed  to  our  hopes.'* 
can  tolerate  the  introduction  of  the  Suppose  that  Milton  had  availed 
mythological  personifications  of  any  himself  of  the  exploded  mythology 
fonn  of  superstition,  provided  they  of  Greece  or  of  Scandinavia,  would 
are  made,  in  conformity  to  their  his  poem  have  been  remembered  at 
supposed  character,  to  accelerate  the  the  expiry  of  the  century  in  which 
action  of  the  piece.  The  reason  of  he  was  born?  AVe  confidently  aver 
this  is  plain  ;  no  demand  is  made  that  it  would  not ;  and,  farther,  that 
on  our  belief,  AV'e  laugh  at  the  in-  neither  Mr  Tennant,  nor  any  one  else, 
genious  fiction  of  the  poet,  and  the  can  produce  an  instance  of  success 
felicitous  adaptation  of  the  different  founded  upon  the  principle  which  we 
parts  of  his  imaginary  machinery,  now  oppose.  Manfred  is  the  least 
and  self-createtl  beings — and  there  is  knowm  and  the  least  relished  of  Lord 
an  end  of  the  matter.  Mr  Tommy  Byron's  works.  The  fiction  of  the 
l*uck  caracoles  and  curvettes  in  AVhite  Maid  of  Avenel  was,  we  con- 
Maggy  Lauder's  mustard-pot,  and,  fidently  believe,  injurious  to  the  po- 
iinally,  after  playing  a  tune  on  his  pularity  of  the  Monastery,  In  a 
tiny  bagpipe,  rehearses  to  the  soil-  word,  extravagance  and  absurdity 
tary  and  spouse-seeking  maiden  the  can  interest  nobody,  not  even  the  ex¬ 
part  she  has  to  act,  in  order  to  at-  travagant  and  absurd.  We  do  re¬ 
tain  the  consumption  of  her  wishes —  gret  that  Mr  Tennant  has  expo- 
a  man  !  BXidi  in  Xhe  Rape  of  the  Lock  -sed  himself  to  this  censure  ;  but 
the  Sylphs  and  the  Gnomes  are  in  we  feel  constrained,  by  a  sense  of 
continual  war  about  the  fair-one's  duty,  to  tell  hhn  our  mind  freely 
person ;  but  would  either  Pope  or  Mr  and  honestly.  What,  for  example, 
'i'ennant  have  ventured  to  introduce  can  be  more  absurd,  tlian  deliverii^ 
the  same  beings  into  a  serious  poem  ?  •  Hungar  from  the  sword  of  Macdun', 
Mr  Tennant,  we  know,  will  answer  by  Isiord  spreading  darkness  around 
in  the  negative  ;  and  Pope's  taste  the  combatants  ?  We  are  well  aware, 
was  too  refined,  and  his  judgment  that  Mr  Tennant  may  plead  the  ex- 
too  correct  and  severe,  to  permit  ample  of  Homer,  and  cite  the  dark- 
the  supposition  for  a  moment.  No  ness  in  which  Ajax  was  involved, 
supposition,  we  believe,  will  be  when  he  uttered  the  fine  prayer 
more  readily  granted  than  this,  that  which  Longinus  has  so  highly  emo- 
a  fictitious  composition  ought  to  be  gised,  as  an  instance  in  point :  but 
probable,  not  to  say  possible.  It  this  cannot  serve  him  ;  for  Ajax, 
ought  not  to  shock  our  belief,  or  ex-  as  wc  have  already  shown,  actctl 
•  cite  our  disgust  or  contempt,  by  the  under  the  impression  of  the  rcli- 
roL.  X.  L 
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cion  which  he  MieveJ,  and  there-  in,  that  of  the  original  words 
fore  his  action  is  probable*  But  they  are  the  derivations,  tn 
this  is  absolutely  nothing  ^  to  the  kings  to  arm  and  v\ 

prodigious  monstrosities  which  fol-  -  throne.”  p.  30. 
low.  The  Scots  are  routed,  not  by  .  ^ 

the  Danes,  but  by  an  array  of  sea-  And  again : 
horses  and  sea-calves,  marching  up  u  Came  obvious  to  the  battl< 
the  hill,  against  their  lines,  at  the  broil.”  p.  72.  (Venit  obvia 

TtoM  de  charge  !  Horrible,  most  ho-  .. 

Sble  !"  And  the  hero  is  led  off  on  The  following  line  appe 
an  amorous  chase,  in  the  very  heat,  tautological : 
fury,  and  delirium  of  the  battle,  “  Fur  in  th*  horizon’s  rim  fin 
when  no  man,  born  of  woman,  ever  land  afarT  p.  5. 
thought  of  love;  and  this  because,  «  tilting  keeV* 

forsooth,  Ahdlda  was  an  enchantress,  n^gtaphor ;  and  he  begun 
and  she  was  aided  in  her  captiva-  appear  to  us  grammatical, 
ting”  trick,  as  the  Americans  would  misprint 

say,  by  **  the  crafty  son  of  Odin  ! 

Verily  this  is  the  worst  of  all.  A  “  I’or  a  great  feast  is  /otra 
hero,  and  he  too  “  Fife’s  blameless  earth.”  p.  19. 

Thane,”  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  jn  the  following  stanza,  t 
after  he  had  achieved  wonders  against  {g  strangely  jumbled  with 
the  invaders  of  his  country,  and  es-  dinavian  Mythology : 

UbUshcil  a  claim  to  favo^  of  his  ..yet  must  we  not  pemit  th< 
pnnee,  and  the  gratitude  of  his  fel- 

low-subjects— to  (|uit  the  fight !— to  Hungar  and  Hubba,  and  that  v 

forget  his  Ood,  Ins  honour,  and  his  To  fight  unaided  by  those  hcav’ 
country !— to  chace  in  amorous  eager-  Wherein  their  hope  and  confid 
ness  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  place: 
mortal  enemy,  the  Dane ! — and,  to  Thine  be  it,  Thor,  to  morrow, 
complete  the  whole,  to  mount  the  Hours 
vessel,  and  wait  patiently  till  they  -Yoke  horses  in  their  sil 

had  weighetl  anchor,  and  put  to  sea.  From  heaven's  eternal  revels  t( 
after  he  must  have  seen,  if  not  ab-  On  embas^e  of  love,  our  pei 
aolutcly  stultified,  the  trick  that  had  fend.” 
been  played  off  upon  him,  to  separate  ^Ve  have  made  these  rem 
him  from  his  brave  associates  in  no  propensity  to  hypercril 
arms !— These  tilings  surely  are  not  severity.  We  think  Mr  T 
well ;  and  it  is  no  very  redeeming  highly-gifted  man,  and  n 
answer  to  inform  us,  that  the  daugh-  as  exhibiting  a  rare  unioi 
ter  of  Edebrand  was  an  enchantress,  found  learning,  with  a  me 
and  that  the  man  was  bewitched,  anil  vigorous  imagination.  ^ 
-We  think  it  much  more  likely,  that  moreover,  that  he  is  capabh 
the  poet  is  bewitched  by  some  false  great  things  indeed ;  and  ^ 
theory  of  poetical  beauty,  which,  un-  fain  persuade  him  not  to 
less  he  put  from  him  anon,  with  scribe  the  range  of  his  po\ 
rites  of  expiation,  we  prophesy  that  culties  within  the  limits  of 
he  will  never  attain  that  high  repu-  ful  and  delusive  theory.  T: 
tation  in  the  pwtical  world,  to  which  nature  are  the  basis  of  all  ] 
his  great  learmng,  his  fertile  inven-  well  as  of  all  philosophy, 
tion,  and  fine  imagination^  so  well  en-  Tennant  knows  better  thaj 
.  tell  him ;  but  still  we  hop( 

Mr  Tennant  is  fond  of  new-coineil  excuse  us  for  calling  his  att 
wor^,  and  anxiously  presses  them  what  is  so  indispensable  tol 
into  hu  service.  The  following  are  'success.  His  diction  is  rich 
a  few  examples tempested,”—  ter6e,variegated,and  Miltoni 
— **  sea-marge,” — “  en-  that  we  could  equally  eulogii 
riinmrj,— ‘'con-  ble  of  his  poem!  He  aptx 
nagrant,  &c.  Several  English  words,  either  to  be  deficient  in  pj 
ilenycd  from  Latin,  are  likewise  used,  which  is  more  likely,  never 
not  in  the  Knglisli  acceptation,  but  attempted  the  delineation  c 
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tuation  where  powerful  passions  are 
evolved.  But  we  must  draw  these 
hasty,  but  w^ell-meant  remarks,  to  a 
conclusion.  We  take  leave  of  Mr 
Tennant,  grateful  for  the  pleasure 
he  has  afforded  us,  and  entertaining 
a  reverence  for  his  genius,  which 
we  would  do  injury  to  the  truth  of 
our  feelings  were  we  to  conceal,  and 
which  being  real  and  sincere,  has 
prompted  us  to  read  him  the  long 
lecture  which  we  are  now  happy  to 
bring  to  a  conclusion. 


MARY  ALLAN  :  A  TALE. 

Oh !  thou,  who  sleep'st  where  hazel  bands 
entwine 

The  vernal  grass  with  paler  violets  drest: 

1  would,  sweet  girl !  thy  humble  bed  were 
mine. 

And  mine  thy  calm  and  enviable  rest ; 

For  never  more,  by  human  ills  opprest. 
Shall  thy  soft  spirit  fruitlessly  repine  ! 

Cfuirlotie  Smith. 

The  interest  which  every  sensitive 
mind  feels  in  Highland  scenery,  does 
not  arise  merely  from  the  bold  and 
striking  features  which  inert  mat¬ 
ter  assumes  in  mountain-landscapes. 
There  is  doubtless  much  that  is  fas¬ 
cinating  in  the  outlines  of  natural 
scenery  of  the  wildest  kind — in  the 
long  hnes  of  hill  and  upland,  and 
the  rich  variety  of  wood  and  water — 
in  the  dark  frowning  masses  of  bare 
mountain  cliff,  whicn  bound  the  view 
on  every  side — and  the  picturesque 
variety  of  flood,  and  lake,  and  plan¬ 
tation,  which  fill  up  the  deep  and 
beautiful  straths.  Tne  feeling,  how¬ 
ever,  has  a  deeper  foundation.  When 
we  step  on  Highland  ground,  we  feel 
that  we  are  treading  a  land  which  is 
consecrated  by  the  recollectionsof  love 
and  heroism — we  breathe,  as  it  were, 
the  fresh  air  of  freedom — and  our 
imaginations  dwell  on  t^e  nameless 
majestic  deeds  which  have  signalised, 
from  immemorial  time,  the  **  land  of 
the  mountain  and  the  flood.**  1  never 
ascend  a  Highland  eminence,  without 
being  irresistibly  oppressed  with  a 
load  of  high  and  indefinite  feelings  of 
power  and  awe.  Hill  and  dale,  and 
rock  and  stream,  seem  pregnant  with 
the  images  of  sublime  and  stirring 
antiqmty ;  and  those  very  fields,  from 
whiA  every  trace  of  “  other  times** 
has  long  departed,  appear  yet  haunt¬ 


ed  by  a  dim  and  majestic  shadow  of 
fonner  renown.  Different  minds  ne¬ 
cessarily  feel  these  impressions  with 
different  degrees  of  vivacity ;  but  that 
mind  must  have  very  scanty  resour¬ 
ces  of  deep  and  solemn  thoughtful¬ 
ness  within  itself,  which  can  derive 
no  warm  and  glowing  lessons  from 
our  high  hills  and  our  deep  glens, 
or  which  can  reflect  upon  them  the 
beautiful  association  of  no  sweet  or 
romantic  legend. 

The  simple  talc  which  I  am  now 
to  relate  is  one  of  those  which  sheds 
a  consecrating  light  on  the  scene 
which  witnes^  it ;  and  tliough  its 
simple  incidents  happened  within 
the  memory  of  man,  they  breathe  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  olden 
time,**  that  to  me,  at  least,  they  are 
invested  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  sacredness,  which  only  re¬ 
mote  antiquity  can,  in  its  widest  ex¬ 
tent,  bestow. 

Strath- Almond  is  one  of  the  most 
lonely  of  these  mountain  defiles 
whicn  intervene  between  the  high 
grounds  of  the  north  of  this  king¬ 
dom.  The  summits  of  the  hills 
which  encircle  it  are  covered  over 
entirely  with  black  moss  and  heath, 
and  their  sides,  except  in  a  few  plots, 
where  some  hardy  evergreens  con¬ 
trive  to  struggle  out  a  melancholy 
existence,  are  nothing  but  successive 
ridges  of  bare  rock.  The  only  spots 
where  the  hand  of  cultivation  is  at 
all  visible,  are  here  and  there  on  the 
banks  of  the  wiKl  brawling  stream, 
which  rambles  along  the  bottom. of 
the  defile ;  and  these  are  rare,  being 
only  a  few  acres  of  arable  ground 
around  the  pastoral  huts  which  are 
scattered,  at  long  intervals,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hilk. 

Mary  Allan  was  an  only  daughter 
of  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
mountain  retreat,  and  was  consider¬ 
ed,  as  well  from  her  superior  educa¬ 
tion,  as  from  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  her  person,  the  female  orna¬ 
ment  of  tne  valley.  John  AUan,  her 
father,  was  the  wealthiest  and  most 
respectable  shepherd,  or  rather  far¬ 
mer,  in  the  Strath,  and  Mair,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  neglected  by  tne  rustic 
gallants,  who  were  at  all  aware  of  the 
value  of  a  beautiful  wife  and  a  boun¬ 
tiful  dowry.  The  only  youth,  how¬ 
ever,  who  nad  made  any  impression 
on  Mvy*s  heart  was  William  Lee, 
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ibeu  A  fariu-bcrvHnt  ol  ht*r  lather  s, 
but  who  latterly  exchanged 

*•  FoUowtng  the  pkMi^h  upon  the  mounUin-suie,'' 

for  the  more  heroic  occu]>ation  of 
following  the  anna  of  his  native 
country,  in  the  plains  of  the  new 
world.  The  cause  of  this  change 
was  his  aspiring  to  tlie  hand  of  the 
Highland  maiden,  who  was  so  ge¬ 
nerally  beloveil.  The  marked  civili¬ 
ties  paid  by  Mary  to  the  low’est  of 
her  father’s  servants,  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  attention,  as  well  as  to 
excite  the  alarm  of  the  youthful  sui¬ 
tors,  w  ho  had  an  eye  to  John  ^Ulan’s 
docks,  as  well  as  his  daughter’s  per¬ 
son  ;  an<l  long  time  did  not  elapse 
l)efore  this  unfortunate  young  man 
became  Uie  object  of  the  resentment 
of  all  the  wealthy  youtli  of  the  glen. 
His  situation  w'as  at  last  rendered  so 
irksome,  that  he  detennined  to  leave 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  taking 
the  opportunity  of  Recruiting  party, 
who  paraded  a  nei^ibouring  town, 
without  taking  leave  of  his  mistress, 
he  accepted  the  king’s  bounty,  and 
set  sail  for  the  destination  of  nis  re¬ 
giment,  from  which,  it  is  believed,  he 
never  afterwards  returned. 

The  grief  of  Mary  for  this  sudden 
and  unexpected  departure  of  her  lover 
was  almost  insupportable ;  but  she 
was  obliged  to  cherisli  it  in  silence  and 
secrecy.  Her  suitors  having  got  so 
easily  rid  of  their  dangerous  rival, 
lust  no  time  in  plying  all  their  efforts 
to  get  her  fettereil  in  the  l)onds  of 
matrimony.  Her  father,  fond  of  her 
to  distra(^on,  was  too  anxious  to  see 
his  daughter  well  settled  in  life  to 
be  long  in  complying  with  the  unre- 
mitteil  solicitations  of  so  many  lovers ; 
and  at  last  she  was  united,  at  nis  wish, 
and  contrary  to  her  own  inclina¬ 
tions,  to  one  of  the  young  men  who 
was  considered  rather  opulent,  and 
who  had  been  most  active  in  perse¬ 
cuting  the  unhappy  W’illiam  Lee. 
Many  of  the  old  women  in  the  glen 
still  remember  the  bridal  of  Mary 
Allan;  and  often  have  I  heard  its  cere¬ 
monies  dolefully  chaunted  over  by  a 
venerable  granuaine,  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  group  of  little  urchins,  who 
were  eagerly  crowding  round  a  win¬ 
try  ingle  side,  with  gaping  earnest¬ 
ness,  to  listen  to  them. 

“  I  ne  er  could  think  it  a  gude  sign," 
»aid  old  Margaret  Alison  to  me,  the 
last  time  1  went  to  enquire  rispcctin 


Mary’s  only  sury lying  child,  I  he’er 
could  think  it  w'as  owrc  gude  a  sign,’ 
said  she,  assuming  a  look  of  myste¬ 
rious  solemnity,  that  seemed  put  on 
for  the  puiqwse  of  impressing  her  au¬ 
ditor  with  an  idea  of  her  superior 
sagacity,  “  when  the  salt  tears  stream¬ 
ed  down  frae  the  bonny  bride’s  face, 
on  the  green  graves  i’  the  kirk-yard.' 

“  And  that,"  continued  Elspeth 
Mathers,  iii  the  same  solemn  tone, 

“  on  the  very  first  Sabbath  she  was 
kirkit— and  a  bonny  sunny  Sabbath 
it  was." 

“  ^V'ha  but  kens,”  said  a  third 
gossip,  “  that  cauld  tears  and  new- 
opened  graves  are  nae  mair  canty 
than  ^vinding-sheets’and  death-signs 
— and  weel  1  wat,  Mary  Allan,  that’s 
now  dead  and  gane,  kens  the  truth 
o’t !’’ 

Mary  certainly  felt  comfortless 
and  unhappy  with  her  husband ; 
but  either  from  motives  of  prudence, 
or  from  simple  and  artless  notions  of 
married  life,  she  never  expressed,  by 
her  conduct,  any  of  her  regrets  and 
grievances.  The  affection  which  she 
showed  tow'ards  her  husband  was, 
however,  merely  assumed.  Her  heart, 
in  spite  of  herself,  was  still  with  Wil¬ 
liam  L#ee,  beyond  the  Atlantic,  fight¬ 
ing  the  battles  of  his  country  ;  and 
often  has  she  been  surprised  in  tears, 
ivith  no  mortal  beside  her,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  lorn  stream,  where 
William  and  she  first  plighted  their 
youthful  vows. 

The  secret  evil  wliich*  preyed  at 
Mary’s  heart  w'as  not,  however,  al¬ 
ways  to  lurk  concealed.  Her  spirits 
began  gradually  to  deepen  into  a 
settled  melancholy,  and  her  health 
at  last  to  exhibit  a  visible  alteration. 
Instead  of  the  light-hearted,  smiling 
girl,  that  was  wont  to  be  seen  trip¬ 
ping  to  the  kirk  on  a  spring  Sabbath, 
tricketl  out  in  all  the  gaudy  finery  of 
rustic  life,  you  might  now  witness  a 
pale  and  wasted  figure,  clothed  in 
the  simplest  attire,  and  exhibiting 
the  most  chastened  deportment;  and 
she,  who  heretofore  had  been  always 
foremost  at  the  May-day  sport,  or 
the  harvest  merry-making,  was  now 
never  seen  but  sitting  lonely  in  the 
cWnaney-corner,  or  wandering,  like  a 
disconsolate  and  broken-hearted  wi¬ 
dow,  by  the  unfrequented. banks  of 
the  brook,  or  among  the  desolate  and 
melancholy  heather. 
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This  alteration  could  not  long 
escape  the  jK'iietration  of  Mary’s 
husband  ;  and,  instead  of  softening, 
it  had  the  effect  of  rendering  still 
more  unendurable  his  naturally  sour 
and  unamiable  disposition.  It  would 
be  needless,  and  it  would  be  endless, 
to  attempt  recounting  the  different 
ways  in  which  this  savage  and  mer¬ 
ciless  ruffian  betrayed  his  coarse  ill- 
humour.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
grew  to  such  excess,  that  at  last  the 
meek  and  passive  Mary  could  no 
longer  bear  it. 

The  sun  had  set  in  a  chill  and 
drizzling  evening  of  spring,  when 
this  brutal  monster  came  home  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  His  natural 
temper,  in  addition  to  being  stimula¬ 
ted  by  the  strong  liouors  of  which 
he  had  drank  copiously,  was  render¬ 
ed  tenfold  more  caustic  and  irritable 
by  the  news  which  had  been  brought 
him,  during  the  day,  of  the  unexpect¬ 
ed  death  of  John  Allan,  without  any 
legacy  in  his  favour.  In  the  most 
unfeeling  manner  he  told  Mary  of 
the  death  of  her  father  ;  and,  in  the 
same  breath,  upbraided  her  with  the 
disapjK)intment  he  had  suffered  in 
not  falling  heir  to  his  property. 
Tliis  was  too  much  for  the  already 
broken-hearted  Mary ;  and  she  de¬ 
cided  upon  taking  that  resolution, 
which  had  often  occurred  to  her,[but 
which,  till  then,  she  had  never  seri¬ 
ously  determined  to  carry  into  exe¬ 
cution.  Cold  and  comfortless  as  the 
night  was,  she  sallied  forth ;  and, 
clothed  almost  in  rags,  bade  an  eter¬ 
nal  adieu  to  the  detested  scene  of  her 
connubial  misery.  That  long  night 
the  hapless  Mary  Allan  never  closed 
her  eyes  in  slumber.  Alone  and  un¬ 
protected — labouring  under  a  decline 
— without  clothes — without  susten¬ 
ance,  she  pursued,  at  the  cheerless 
dead  of  night,  a  wild,  unfrequented 
path,  which  she  would  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  not  have  ventureil  to 
tread  alone  in  summer  and  in  sun¬ 
shine.  Not  a  human  step  once  in  a 
twelvemonth  crossed  that  howling 
wilderness ;  and,  in  the  minds  of  a 
simple  pastoral  people,  it  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  personifications  of 
a  wild  and  romantic  superstition: 
Surely  some  power  more  than  hu- 
nian  watched  that  livelong  night  over 
tile  gentle  traveller,  and  minister- 
rd  that  strength  and  courage,  with- 
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out  which  she  must  have  sunk  on 
the  desolate  moor.  Mary’s  strength, 
however,  had  not  long  to  undergo  so 
flinty  a  probation.  The  last  snaile 
of  evening  which  she  was  to  witness 
in  this  world,  had  already  closoil 
around  her;  and,  with  another  setting 
sun,  she  was  to  sink  into  her  long 
last  slumber,  and  to  mingle  with  the 
clods  over  which  her  wearied  limbs 
now  scarce  supported  her. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  incidents  of 
that  day  which  closed  this  hapless  fe¬ 
male’s  humble  history.  At  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  that  dreary  extent  of  heath 
over  which  Mary  Allan  wandered, 
there  is  a  neat  cottage,  connected 
with  some  plots  of  cultivated  ground, 
then  possessed  by  a  David  Laidlaw, 
with  whom  I  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  traveller  will  easily 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  cot¬ 
tages,  which,  like  gems  in  a  desart, 
people  this  interminable  solitude, 
and  give  animation  to  the  lonely 
moor,  by  its  oeing  built  upon  a  green 
sloping  upland,  from  w’hich  it  com¬ 
mands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Almoml, 
as  it  widens  into  the  loch  of  the 
same  name.  To  that  beloved  house 
I  was  wont  to  go  on  a  tour  every 
annual  spring-time ;  and  many  a 
gleesome  holiday  have  I  spent,  in 
roaming,  with  its  happy  inmates,  over 
the  long  moor,  when  gaudy  with  all 
the  garish  bloomlness  of  spring, 
seeking  for  the  nest  of  the  green- 
linnet  among  the  resplendent  hroam 
and  the  scented  whins.  The  day 
to  which  I  allude  was  devoted  to 
one  of  these  boyish  rambles.  We 
had  left  the  cottage,  after  an  early 
breakfast,  with  the  intention  of  visit¬ 
ing  a  mountain  cataract  that  was  dis¬ 
tant  among  the  hills.  The  aspect  of 
the  morning  was  enchanting.  There 
had  fallen,  during  the  night,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  rain ;  and  the 
vapour,  which  was  streaming  from 
the  tepid  earth,  under  the  radiance 
of  the  morning  sun,  had  formed  it¬ 
self  into  a  soft  and  silvery  wreath  of 
mist,  which  hung  like  a  rich  mantle 
over  the  face  of  tne  landscape.  There 
was  scarcely  a  breath  of  air ;  and,  as 
we  turned  off  into  the  wide  common,' 
the  birds  on  the  neighbouring  furze 
were  beginning  to  chant  sweet  nymns 
to  die  sunshine;  and  the  smell  of 
the  moistened  furze  came  mellowed 
to  Ui  from  the  glens,  on  which  the 
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bright  mist  still  lay  slumbering.  As  who  hung  over  the  bed,  as  if  she 
the^sun  rose  higher,  tlie  vai^ur  gra-  had  been  an  only  daughter  of  their 
dually  floated  up  to  Heaven  ^  and  be-  own,  that  no  hope  was  entertained  of 
fore  we  had  reached  the  lynn  of  her  recovery.  T*r.,T 

Langolrae,  the  sun  was  high  above  Carry  me  to  my  Wilham,  mut- 

the  clear  blue  air  of  noon,  and  the  tered  the  hapless  Mary,  in  a  wild, 
landscape  on  every  side  spread  out  to  faint  tone  j  and  as  she  spoke,  I  fan- 
the  eye  many  a  long  line  of  wild 
moss  and  bright  heath  flowers,  viving 
sleeping  as  silently  and  as  f 
beneath  the  radiant  heaven  as  on  a 
Sabbath  of  summer.  All  that  day  we 


and  as  she  spoke,  I  fan¬ 
cied  I  could  mark  a  faint  sign  of  re¬ 
animation  flitting  across  her 
festally  white  features.  Carry  me  to  my 
AVilliam,”  she  repeated. 

Poor  innocent!”  said  Mrs  Laid- 
roamed  up  and  down  in  the  roman-  law ;  '^you  will  never  ^  carried  again 
tic  dells ;  and  the  aslant  beams  of  but  to  the  kirk-yard  I” 
the  evening  sun  were  lightly  twink-  The  hectic  flush,  which  animated 
ling  through  the  leaves  of  the  woods,  Mary’s  sallow  countenance,  was  only 
ere  we  ever  once  thought  of  return-  the  bright  gleam  that  presages  total 
ing  to  the  cottage  of  our  friend.  extinction.  Before  w’e  had  time  to 

It  was  on  our  return  that  we  had  note  it,  it  was  gone  ;  and  the  spirit 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  rcscu-  that  produced  it  was  gone  along 
ing  the  heroine  of  this  talc  from  an  with  it ! 

unseen  death.  M’e  found  her  lying  The  third  day  after,  which  was 
under  a  ruggeil  hedge,  verging  fast  to  the  Sabbath,  was  the' day  of  Mary ’a 
dissolution — sheltered  by  two  lonely  funeral.  Not  a  relative  came  tc 
sycamores,  which  seemed  also  to  be  assist  in  conveying  her  remains  tc 
far  ailvanced  in  the  winter  of  their  the  burying-ground.  Unknown  anti 
existence.  Exhausted  with  fatigue,  strange  hands  were  to  let  down  hei 
it  appearetl  that  slie  had  sat  down  coffin  into  the  dust :  and  she,  whom, 
under  their  branches,  and  had  fallen  in  the  bloom  of  her  maidenhood,  al 
insensibly  asleep ;  and  the  dampness  the  young  and  the  sprightly  thought 
of  her  clothes,  which  were  removed  themselves  honoured  in  attending 
from  the  influence  of  the  spring  sun  could  not  obtain  one  beloved  hanc 
by  the  lK)ughs,  had  contributed,  along  to  perform  this  last  office  to  her  me- 
with  the  coldness  of  the  night,  to  mory.  But,  Mary  !  thy  sleep  is  no 
accelerate  the  fatal  effects  of  a  ma-  less  pcacjeful,  though  no  compan] 
Jadv  which  had  been  for  a  long  pe-  of  relatives  bore  thee  to  thy  lowh 
riod  gradually,  though  imperceptibly,  dw  elling ;  and  the  wild-flowers  shaf 
undermining  her  health.  In  that  spring  as  sweetly,  and  the  summe 
dead  sleep  we  bore  her  to  tlie  cottage  sun  shall  sliine  as  brightly,  on  th< 
of  our  friend,  which  fortunately  was  green  turf  that  wraps  thy  grave,  a 
at  no  great  distance.  It  wras  not -till  though  a  flocnl  of  conjugal  tears  hac 
almost  every  restorative  that  could  been  shed  on  it ! 
be  suggested  was  employed,  that  she  Never  was  there  a  sweeter  Sab 
^ewed  the  slightest  signs  of  return-  bath  !  The  sun  w'as  beaminoc  with  al 
ing  animation 
was,  1  yet  rem 
wroman,  evidei 
death 


....  ■  eyes  and  simple  beauty  of  the  wild-flowers 

wnldly  around  the  room,  and  on  the  that  deexed  the  solitude,  shed  over 
countenances  watching  her.  Her  the  scene  a  peacefulness,  that  im- 
countenance,  though  deadly  pale,  was  parted  much  of  its  character  to  the 
mnpUarly  expressive  and  touching ;  mind.  I  know  nothing  more  touch- 
hghted  up,  every  now  ing  than  carrying  a  young  beauti« 
and  then,  by  a  p^ng  hectic  flush,  ful  female,  to  her  everlasting  rest,  in 
which  seemed  to  impart  a  momentary  the  green  smiUng  beauty  of  spring- 
warmth  and  animation  to  features  time.  The  festal  descriptions,  Uich 
ow  verpng  fast  ^  towanls  settled  poets  have  interwoven  with  their  hn- 

^  mortal  hymns,  of  scattering  flowers 

I  1  °  green  graves  of  infancy  and 

r^n^**^*  from  the  mournful  and  beauty,  are  all  completely  reaUzed 
rrsinged countenances  of  my  friends,  in  imagination;  and  the  thoughu 
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that  arise  in  the  calm  and  mellowed 
spirit  are  so  holy,  and  yet  so  solemn — 
60  mournful,  and  yet  so  full  of  calm 
joy,  that  they  seem  given  us  as  fore¬ 
tastes  of  the  happiness  of  the  spirit 
that  has  burst  its  clayey  casement ! 

On  such  a  day  were  the  remains 
of  Mary  Allan  committed  to  the  dust. 
Every  spring,  for  several  years  after¬ 
wards,  I  visited  the  place  of  her  re¬ 
pose  ;  and  the  last  time  1  was  there, 
green  was  the  church-yard,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  green'* — and  the  flowers 
were  springing  in  beauty  all  around 
her  grave  !  C.  L. 


EBEX.  Anderson's  visit  to  London. 

Some  books  are  lies  frae  end  to  end, 

And  some  great  lies  were  never  penn'd ; 
E'en  Ministers  they  ha'e  been  kenn'd, 

’  In  holy  rapture, 

A  rousing  whid  at  times  to  vend, 

Aiid  nail’t  wi*  scripture. 

But  this  which  I  am  gaun  to  tell 
Is  just  as  true's  the  diel's  in  hell, 

“  Or  London  City.” 

Burns, 

LETTER  FIRST. 

“  The  London  Coffee-‘kouses** 

A  STRANGER  in  London,  Mr  £di<* 
tor  aut  quocunque  nomine  gau- 
des,"  will  find  ample  employment 
for  all  his  senses,  even  allowing  him, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  according 
to  the  immemorial  belief  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  to  be  endowed  with  se¬ 
ven.*  "  He  will  at  least  see  and  hear 
as  much  within  the  limits  of  one 
short  month,  as  a  regular  fed  citizen, 
a  full-fledged  Cockney, will  in  twelve. 
Passing  over,  for  the  present,  that 
vast  influx  of  information  which 
Cometh  by  hearing,  his  eyes  alone 
cannot  fail  to  admit  an  interminable 
flood;— for,  in  addition  to  all  that 
vast,  and  indescribable,  and  incon¬ 
ceivable  originality,  and  extent,  and 
intricacy,  and  confusion,  and  be¬ 
wilderment,  and  stupefaction,  with 
which  his  first  entrance  into  the 
mighty  City"  will  be  met  and  over¬ 
whelmed — as  the  haze  and  smoke 
begin  to  clear  off,  he  will  find  the 


•  *  God  bless  your  “  seven  senses !”  don't 
you  see  the  thing  as  plain  as  a  pikc-atalT? 

The  Complaynt  qf  Scotland. 
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detail  not  less  overpowering  than  the 
gross  amount.  St  Paul's  venerahle 
and  far-seen  pile  will  arise,  in  dis¬ 
tended  expansion,  like  the  smoke  of 
an  exploded  magazine,  on  his  view ; 
and  as  he  advances  nearer  and  nearer, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  this  gigantic 
“  Zft/j"  will  gradually 

emerge  from  his  robe  of  cloud,  and 
assume  over  tower,  and  spire,  and 
turret,  and  mast,  and  citadel,  his  un¬ 
disputed  and  clearly- defin^  supe¬ 
riority  ;  and,  by  the  time  he  has 
taken  up  his  residence  at  the  **  Bull 
and  Mouth,”  or  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Millar's  Wharf,  he  will  have 
glanced  at  the  Monument — ascertain¬ 
ed  the  bearing  of  the  Tower — and 
distinguished  the  turrets  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  To  see  London 
without  seeing  the  river,  with  all  its 
accompaniments  of  bridge,  dock, 
shipping,  and  boating,  with  its  toil¬ 
ing  water-works  and  alternating 
currents,  is  like  visiting  Carlton- 
house  without  obtaining  a  peep  at 
Majesty, — it  is  like  observing  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  the  outward 
frame,  without  feeling  the  pulse,  and 
ascertaining  the  play  of  the  lun^ : 
and  then,  after  all  this,  what  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  et  cetera  of  to  be  seen- 
ables"  remain  !  The  Royal  Mint, 
with  its  **  smelting  apparatus”  and 
stamping  machinery,”  with  its 
pans  of  liquid  gold,  and  perennial 
fountains  of  silver  coinage ; — the 
Museum,  with  its  infinity  of  gratifi¬ 
cation  and  inconceivable  variety  of 
wonderment — with  its  original  copy 
of  Magna  Charts,  and  its  Elgin 
marbles;  with  ample  employment  for 
an  age,  crowded  into' the  narrow  and 
phantasmagoria  lapse  of  a  few  hours. 
Chantry's  too,  must  be  ceen,  with 
the  Statues  that  live,  and  walk,  and 
converse — with  the  twin  Babes  en¬ 
joying,  in  more  than  angel  innocehey, 
the  long  dream  of  death — and  the 
Parents  bending,  in  an  interesting  va¬ 
riety  of  Christian  resignation,  over 
the  lips  that  have  just  ceased  to 
breathe.  The  new  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  must  not  be  overlooked,  with 
its  altar-piece  of  sacred  and  resplen¬ 
dent  glory,  with  all  of  striking  and 
impressive  which  the  pencil,  guided 
by  the  most  animatea  imagination, 
can  pourtray.  Vauxhall,  too,  must 
be  Burveyea,  perambulat^l,  explor¬ 
ed,  in  all  the  unlimited  and  unima- 
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gined  extent  of  ite  giddy  folly  and 
splendid  vice,  from  the  blazing  or¬ 
chestra,  to  the  obscure  and  Avith- 
drawn  rccesst's — those  “  redact® 
vallcs,"  where,  like  Ghosts  of  depart¬ 
ed  iniquity,  tlie  Daincs  “  that  love 
the  moon’^ 

“  Eunt  obscuTffi,  sola  Kub  nocte,  per  um- 
tvam 

Terque  donios  Ditis  vacua*  et  inania 
regna. 

Quale  per  incertam  lunam  mb  luce  yna^ 
lifftia 

£it  iter  in  tUi-ii.”  plaiietanum 

•  ance . 

And  then  there  are  the  Theatres, 
and  (log  and  Magog,  and  the  India- 
House,  and  the  Hank  of  Kngland,and 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Mansion,  and  tlie  moderating 
Custom-House,  and  Hag- Fair,  and  and  virtuous  conduct 
the  Park,  and  Newgate,  and  the  Old  may  i 
Hailey,  and  Chelsea,  and  Greenwich, 
and  the  Times  Printing-ofiice,  and 
the  Hrcw'cries,  and  Edmonton  Fair, 
and  the  Hooksellers’  Shops,  and  the 
Auction- Mart, and  the  Lottery-office, 
anil  Covtnt-Garden  Market,  and 
Hillingsgate,  and  Hedlam  ! 

Hut  after  all,  what  is  mere  see¬ 
ing”  but  looking,  staring,  gaping — 
unless  accompanied  by  some  opera¬ 
tion  upon  the  Humps,  some  excite¬ 
ment  of  those  little  elves  which  have 
taken  possession  of  tlie  “  Fafrt/  \\ 

Knuu'cs*  of  the  brain.  In  order  to  see 
London,  as  a  rational  being  w'ould 
wish  to  see  it,  one  must  mix  in  the 
society,  narticipate  in  the  Avhims,  and 
join  in  tiuj  pursuits  and  amusements 
of  the  place.  One  must  not  only  chop, 
walk  the  streets,  gaze  at  the  shops, 
or  ascend  St  Paul’s;  but  he  must  ride 
in  the  “  round-abouts,”  have  his 
head  turncil-in  the  “swings,”  visit 
the^  “  Shows,**  be  present  in  the  mar¬ 
ketings,  and,  above  all,  make  himself  was 
acquaintetl  with  the  “  Coffi'e-houses.” 

^  A  London  (’offee-house,”  Mr 
FMitor,  lias  by  no  means  a  prepossess¬ 
ing  apiiearance.  Tli 
arresting  or  attractive  in  a  dark  and 
narrow  entrance,  with  a  soiled  and 
faded  “  Sun,”  a  “  gildeil  (  oek 
double-breasted  “ 

it ;  and  yet  it  is  in  i _ ^ _ 

and  permanent  abo<lcs  that  freedom, 
ami  comfort,  and  civility,  and  social 
intercourse,  have  taken 
immemorial  residence. 

**  (.  oflee-houscs”  that  the  luminaries 
of  the  Augustan  age  of  our  literature 


shone  forth,  in  all  the  intensity  of 
wit,  and  in  all  the  playfulness  of 
literary  intercourse ;  that  our  Dry- 
dens,  Popes,  and  Goldsmiths,  ac¬ 
quired  that  knowledge  ot  men,  and 
mat  nice  discrimination  of  character, 
by  which  their  writings  are  distin¬ 
guished,  not  less  than  by  delicacy  of 
taste,  or  strength,  and  reach  of  ima¬ 
gination.  It  was  in  “  Dolly’s,”  a 
name  still  sacred  to  good  eating  and 
prompt  accommodation,  that  Addi¬ 
son  sat  in  the  centre  of  a  “  literary 
*  i,”  diffusing  a  mild  radi- 

around,  and  preserving,  in  their 
orbits,  those  eccentric  and  ewing 
spirits  who,  in  all  their  w^andeiings, 
still  acknowledged  the  attractive  and 
influence  of  good  sense 
: ;  and  more 
— y  still  be  learnt,  in  these  snug  and 
inviting  retreats,  of  John  Bull’s  ha¬ 
bits,  and  disposition,  and  peculiarities, 
than  can  possibly,  in  the  same  time, 
be  acquired  any  where  else.  If  you  . 
wish'to  see  the  manners  of  the  Great, 
in  the  only  Avay  in  which  they  arc 
accessible  to  “  a  Stranger,”  visit  the 
gambling-houses,  or  take  a  stroll,  of 
a  Sunday  evening,  in  the  Park.  If 
you  have  any  wish  to  view  vice  in 
rags,  drink  gin  twist  at  Miller’s 
AVharf,  or  ransapk  the  purlieus  of 
"’’apping.  But,  if  your  aim  be  to 
avoid  an  exhibition,  which,  in  both 
extremes  of  society,  is  not  a  little  dis¬ 
gusting  and  revolting,  you  cannot 
too  frequently  discuss  your  twelve- 
hour’s  porter,  enjoy  your  mutton- 
or  stomach  your  beef  steak,  at 
one  or  other  of  these  numerous  and 
unpretending  coffee-houses,  which 
may  be  found  almost  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  city. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I 
safely  set  down  in  the  court-yard 
of  **  I'he  Hull  and  Mouth  and  af¬ 
ter  a  night’s  repose,  diversified,  how’- 
_  ever,  and  sorely  marred  and  inter- 

ere  is  nothing  nipted  by  the  everlasting  CTating 
1  carriage- wheels,  which  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  my  ear  and  almost 
f  0**  ®  turn  my  brain,  I  arose ;  dressed  my- 
Swan  stuck  over  self  in  “  my  I}est,**  and  whilst  breat- 
thtse  respectoble  fast  was  preparing,  found  amuse- 
ment  in  peeping  from  my  chamber 
w’indow  at  what  was  passing  witb- 
up  their  out.  I  had  not  remained  many  mi¬ 
lt  was  in  nutes  in  this  attitude,  when  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  arrested  by  a  tall  figure* 
advancing,  at  a  slow  pace,  along  the 
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pavement,  and  ever  and  anon  turning  taken,  so  pocketing  what  1  believed 
liis  eyes  sidelong  down  over  the  rail-  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Courier,  1  pre- 
ing,  upon  the  kitchen  areas  beneath,  pared  to  navigate  my  way  into  the 
repeating,  at  the  same  time,  ill  a  kind  Cock**  Coliee-house,  to  which  I 
of  soft  and  somewhat  soothing  note —  had  been  recommended  by  a  clergy- 
‘‘  Pots  below,  maids — pots  below,  man  who  had  accompanied  me  from 
maids."  Immetliately  after  breakfast,  Durham  in  the  coach.  I  could  see, 

1  sallied  fortli,  like  the  Knight  of  La  however,  upon  glancing  over  my^ 
Mancha,  in  quest  of  adventures;  but  shoulder,  that  the  “paperboys^' 
had  only  advanced  to  the  corner  of  the  were  merry,  squinting  from  time  to 
lirst  street,  and  ivas  hesitating  which  time  towarils  me  with  a  kind  of  know- 
way  to  proceed,  when  two  or  three  ing  whisper,  which  1  did  not  half 
little  suspicious- looking  urchins  at  relish.  But  as  I  was  a  “  Stranger  in 
once  surrounded  me,  and  hold-  London,"  1  was  inclined  to  set  this 
ing  each  up  to  my  very  throat  a  down  to  something  of  that  character, 
kind  of  chevaux-de-frise  of  knife-  which,  in  spite  of  all  my  tailor’s  ef- 
blades,  cork-screws,  lancets,  and  forts,  still  adhered  to  me.  1  entered 
steel-pikes,  accompanied  this  demon-  a  small  and  snug  apartment,  sur- 
stration,  which  was  any  thing  but  rounded,  like  an  armoury,  with  rows 
agreeable,  with  a  Duten  concert  of  of  clear  and  burnislied  tankards,  sus- 
disconls,  of  wliich  only  a  shilling —  pended  by  tlie  ear — and  believing 
only  a  shilling,"  seemed  to  form  the  this  to  be  the  “  Coftee-room,"  I  pro- 
chorus. — Having  made  my  way  at  ceeded  forthwith  to  take  possession 
List  into  Fleet-street,  I  waa  not  a  of  the  only  seat  I  could  discover, 
little  astonislied  at  the  crowd  of  Having  thrust  my  hand  into  my  poc- 
jiassengers,  which  in  two  distinct  ket,  in  pursuit  of  my  late  purchase, 
currents,  set  on  in  both  directions,  1  was  resolved  to  be  quite  free  and 
and  in  the  most  orderly  and  peace-  easy,  till  the  w’aiter  snould  arrive, 
able  manner  imaginable.  I  imme-  to  supply  my  porter  demands.  In 
diately  plunged  into  the  current,  and  a  trice,  a  brisk  little  fellow,  with 
ere  I  had  advanced  two  paces,  had  a  short  well-brushed  coat,  brown 
my  right  hand  completely  filled  with  cloth  breeches,  white  stockings,  and 
liand-bills,  which  promised  me  a  re-  “  Day  and  Martin"  shoes,  not  only 
storation  to  health,  whatever  might  made  his  appearance,  but  rushed 
be  the  suspicious  nature  or  inveteracy  past,  and,  in  his  speed,  almost  upset 
of  my  disease.  I  was  immediately  pro-  me.  Heyday  I  thought  I,  tliisis  free 
ceded  by  a  boy,  who  carried  a  loaf  un-  and  easy,  in  all  conscience  ;  but  see¬ 
der  his  arm;  and,  as  my  dress  \vas  ing  it  is  the  fashion  here,  1  raustjust 
new,  I  allowed  him  to  keep  in  ad-  put  up  with  it;  and,in  order  to  conceal 
vance,  though  he  continued  to  walk  ray  provincial  rusticity,  do  as  the 
somewhat  more  slowly  then  I  was  in-  folks  do  in  London,’  whilst  I  re¬ 
clined  to.  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  main  amongst  them.  So  I  turned  my 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  and  with  the  tripod  towards  a  confined  fire-place, 
rapidity  of  thought,  I  discovered  the  precisely  in  the  comer  of  the  little  a- 
loaf  making  a  retrogade  curve  over  partraent,  and  spreading  out  my  el- 
myhead,and  descending  into  a  pair  of  bow,  upon  a  small  table  very  much 
rageed  and  outstretched  arms,  which,  stained,  in  a  manner  to  shewl  was  un- 
at  the  sudden  pronunciation  of  the  der  no  constraint  whatever,  I  took  up 
watch- word  Tom,"  were  prepared,  the  tongs,  placed  a  foot  upon'  each 
as  I  observed,  to  receive  it.  1  need  cheek  of  the  chimney,  and  pushed 
.scarcely  add,  that  all  efforts  to  over-  my  stool  in  an  oblique  position  back- 
take  or  secure  the  culprits  w'ere  un-  wards,  and  without  any  very  nice 
availing.  As  I  advanced  upon  Tem-  calculation  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
pie  Bar,  I  found  a  group  of  news-  so  that,  ere  I  could  recover  royseB, 
paper-venders  surrounding  the  Cou-  stool,  table,  fire,  fender,  tongs,  po- 
rier  Office,  and  vociferating  upon  me  ker,  live-coals,  and  all,  were  scatter- 
with  , great  eagerness,  as  1  advan-  around  me  in  one  promiscuous  con- 
ced — Buy  a  paper,  buy  a  paper —  fusion  worse  confounded.  As  1  lay 
gi^t  news,  great  news,  from  Naples,  supine  upon  the  floor,  for  carpet 
Sir." — My  resolution,  even  preHous  happily  there  was  none,  a  large  shag- 
to  this  inviting  address,  had  been  gy  Newfoundland  dog,  which  seemetl 
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akcned  from  a  forenoon  •  the  opportunity  of  our  side  or  re- 
vine  my  plight,  and  mis-  tired  comer,  to  look  around  me,  and 
in^  probability  the  na-  to  make  such  enquiries  at  imne 
ulvanced  in  the  most  un-  Host  as  the  place  a^  the  circum- 
Ls  manner  possible,  ex-  stances  suggested.  ^  And  said 


tending  the  whole  length  and  breadth  I,  drawing  out,  at  the  same  time,  my 
of  portentous  eclipse  over  my  face  and  newly -purchased  newspaper  Iroin 
shoulders.  ‘‘  Bless  my  soulT'  ex-  my  pocket,  “  you  tera  that  tankard 
rlAimotl  the  astonished  man  of  tank-  there  a  pot  ^  to  which  having  re¬ 


claimed  the  astonished  man  of  tank-  th^e  apot  J  to  whicn 
ards,  returning  upon  me  the  second  ceived  a  nod  of  assent,  wherry  my 
time,  and  finding  me  in  such  an  morning’s  “  serenade  wassufficient- 
unekplicable  attitude  ]  **  is  it  not  ly  explained,  I  preceded  to  unfold 
you,  Mr  Hickenbottom  ?  I  thought,"  my  Courier,  as  I  imagined,  yet  wet 
continued  he,  to  a  gentleman  who,  as  it  w'as  from  the  printing-press, 
in  respect  of  an  equal  number  oif  with  the  view  of  ascertaining^  the 
members,  but  in  no  other  certainly  Neapolitan  intelligence,  by  which  I 
resembled  me—*'  I  thought  it  was  had  b^n  allured  into  the  purchase. 
yauy  Master,  and  now  I  find  it  has  But,  instead  of  the  comparatively 
been  some  rascally  fellor,  come  hin  limited,  and  unpretending  pages  of 
behind  my  and,  to  hease  us  of  a  few  the  Courier y  I  saw,  extended  in  all 
harticles  we  have  more  use  for  yet ;  the  pride  ot  paper  margin  and  ad- 
but  he  as  taken  the  vrong  pig  by  the  vertisement  before  me,  not  the  (^u- 
hear,  when  he  thinks  to  hSnpose  upon  r»Vr,  but  the  TivieSy  a  paper  which, 
onest  Neptune  there,  and  Jeremy  from  my  Scottish  education,  I  had 
Bentham  I — Get  up,  fellor  !"  con-  been  taught  to  regard  as  somewhat 
tinued  the  loquacious  man  of  glasses  dangerous  in  its  political  bearings, 
and  goblets,  “  and  contrive  to  make  Bless  me,"  said  I  to  my  landlord, 
youreelf  scarce,  else  you  may  happen  who  had  just  rung  for  a  fresh  sup- 
to  fall  hin  with  those  who  will  make  ply  of  “  the  brown,"  **  I  purchased 
surer  work  of  you,  and  without  much  this  paper  for  a  Courier y  and  at  the 
ceremony  too.'*  Hereupon,  however,  very  door  of  tlie  ofiice  too,  and  it  has 
Mr Hickenbottom interfered, by with.i  been  metamorphosed  into  a  Times! 
drawing  the  growling  tones  and  me-  How  has  this  come  about,  think 
nacing  fangs  of  dog  Neptune,  and  by  ye.^"  “  Oh  !"  replied  my  really  in- 
assisting  me  in  resuming  the  use  of  tclligent  informer,  “  that  is  not  at 
my  legs.  “  There  is  undoubtedly  all  wonderful — nothing  is  more  com- 
Mome  mistake  here,  gentlemen,"  said  mon ;  you  ask,  in  a  hurried  manner, 
I ;  “I  only  w^anted  a  o*  your  for  a  Courier,  at  a  place  where  you 
-in,  with  water,  for  which  1  meant  suppose  nothing  but  Couriers  can  be 
honestly  to  pay  you  ;  and  1  know  disposed  of,  and  a  sly  urchin  slips 
not  how,  in  a  public  coffee-room,  I  a  Times  into  your  fingers^  pockets 
.-hould  be  mistaken  for  an  ill-doer,  his  T^d.,  and  is  commixed  with  the 
a  downright  thief."  Hereupon  crowd  in  an  instant."  “  Ihticisely  !’* 
iliC  matter  was  soon  cleared  up— I  said  I ;  “  that  was  the  very  way  in 
bad  misUken  the  waiter’s  anticham-  which  I  was  *  done.* "  "  And  so,"  said 
bi  r  iea  the  coffee-room,  and  he  again,  mine  Host,  pausing  after  a  pretty  long 
»>n  his  part,  from  the  free  and  easy  pull  on  the  replenished  (1  shall 
manner  in  which  I  had  uken 


posses-  never  forj 
sion,  never  doubted  but  I  was,  in  the  “and  so  j 
perstm  of  his  master  and  employer  ference  to 
Hickenbottom,  quite  at  home.— It  nicle,  do  j 
»^as  a  good  jest,  the  good-natured  the  truth; 
umdlora  observed,  and  if  I  had  no  paper  reai 
objection,  we  should  laugh  it  over  in  ed  i  but  ^ 
an  adjoining  box,  to  the  tune  of  institute  J 
“  Barclay  s  entire."  Being  happy  sound  cc 
m  tall  in  with  any  one  who  might  one,  and 
instruct  me  how  to  avoid  such  un-  most  saic 
happy  mistakes  in  future,  1  readily  other  ?" 
.;U»sod  with  the  offer ;  and  whilst  the*  landlord, 
poitcr  was  under  discussion,  took  and  as  a 
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tables  five  copies  of  that  paper  which 
you  have  unintentionally  purchased, 
and  only  one  of  the  Courier ;  and 
that  one  I  retain  partly  out  of  com¬ 
pliment  to  that  ‘  old  quiz*  whom  you 
observe  smoking  his  pipe,  and  sip¬ 
ping  liis  glass  of  negus,  in  the  further 
corner.**  Upon  this  I  turned  my  eyes 
towards  the  iigure  pointed  out,  and 
through  a  volume  of  incense  which 
gradually  ascended  to  the  roof,  and 
settled  over  his  head  like  a  blue  and 
silky  canopy,  I  discovered  a  round 
squat  figiu*e  with  grey  hairs,  and  a 
kind  of  Dirk  Hatterick**  aspect, 
something  betwixt  hardy  enterprise 
and  determined  roguery.  This 
man,**  continued  **  mine  Host,**  in  an 
under  tone  of  communication,  **  has 
made  his  fortune  by  cheating — ^and  is 
now  endeavouring  to  establish  his 
character  as  an  honest  man,  by  be- 
praising — the  King.  Having  had  an 
appointment  in  the  naval  department, 
lie  managed  matters  so,  that  his  dis¬ 
missal  became  absolutely  necessary, 
not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  board, 
but  to  the  forwarding  of  his  own 
deep-laid  and  nefarious  schemes. 
He  has  retired  beyond  the  reach  of 
prosecution,  and  within  the  entrench¬ 
ments  of  the  Inns  of  Court ;  and 
vapours  away  in  this  place,  each  day, 
from  one  to  foiu*,  on  the  integrity  of 
the  present  ministry,  and  the  beauty 
and  permanency  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution.  That  large  overgrown  fi¬ 
gure,  who  is  just  now  swallowing 
the  last  morsel  of  his  mutton  chop, 
is  a  tallow-chandler  in  Cheapside. 
He  has  lately  married,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  been  married  to  a 
young  wife,  an  admiral's  pennyless 
daughter,  whom  he  leaves  to  amuse 
herself  with  ponds,  parrots,  and 
fiower-pots,  in  his  splendid  country 
mansion,  whilst  he  repairs,  every 
day,  in  his  own  carriage,  to  the  city, 
where  he  is  to  be  found  any  hour, 
(except  one),  betwixt  ten  and  five, 
with  a  large  striped  apron  tied  round 
his  immense  paunch,  disposing  of 
*  his  grease*  by  the  pound  to  all  and 
sund^,  who  may  be  prevailed  upon 
to  become  purchasers.  Look  into 
his  country  box*— you  may  observe  it 
near  by  a  ^  jet  d*eau,*  no  larger 
than  a  weeping  willow,  on  your  rotul 
to  Edmonton — ^and  you  will  conceive 
him  to  be  the  very  essence  of  re¬ 
finement  and  pink  of  sentiment; 
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but  visit  him  in  his  warehouse,  where 
he  will  be  fully  as  happy  to  see  you, 
and  you  will  find  his  refinement 
confined  to  that  of  tallow,  and  his , 
sentiment  to  the  smell  and  exhalation 
thereof.**  “  In  Scotland,**  observed  1, 
such  an  incongruous  combination 
could  never  take  place.** — “  In  Scot¬ 
land,**  rejoined  my  informer,  you 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter ; 
you  put  on  one  coat  at  Christmas, 
and  it  serves  you  without  alteration 
or  change  till  the  return  of  that  sea¬ 
son  ;  you  assume  your  rank  in  socie¬ 
ty,  and  by  that,  as  by  an  immutable 
allotment  of  Providence,  you  abide— 
once  a  plebeian,  and  always  a  ple¬ 
beian — once  a  gentleman,  ami  always 
a  gentleman.  Now  this  method  is 
extremely  preposterous,  and  subjects 
you,  from  the  want  of  pliability  and 
accommodation  to  many  inconvenien¬ 
ces,  and  much  awkward  adjustment. 
But  in  London,  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  that  the  same  individual 
shall,  during  the  course  of  a  sin^c 
day,  exhibit  a  variety  of  distinct,  and 
even  quite  opposite  rank  and  charac¬ 
ter.  View  this  same  rotund  person¬ 
age  at  his  breakfast-table,  surrounded 
with  footmen,  and  palavered  by  sim¬ 
pering  ladyh(^,  with  his  gun-pow¬ 
der  tea,  and  buttered  toast;  aqd 
you  cannot  fail  to  see  the  '  country 
Squire*  peeping  through  all  the  easy 
frankness  of  his  demeanour ;  observe 
him  attached  to  bb  fine  greys,  and 
under  the  management  a  livery 
servant,  making  his  way  up  to  town — 
and  the  ^  Citizen*  begins  to  become 
apparent ;  ask  him,  in  his  shop,  for 
a  pound  of  candles,  and  he  will  even 
wipe  the  scale  for  you  in  which  they 
are  weighed,  and  with  a  polite  bow 
over  the  counter,  thank  you  for  your 
custom ;  here  the  '  Shopkeeper*  has 
acquired  a  decided  predominancy. 
And  were  you  at  this  very  instant 
that  he  is  ringing  the  bell  to  settle  his 
chop,  to  accost  him  either  under  the 
altitude  of  his  matrimonial,  or  under 
the  humility  of  his  professional  cha¬ 
racter,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  would 
conceive  himself  insulted.  He  is  now 
'idain  honest  ‘  Williams,*  who  pays 
^  taxes,  rails  at  the  ^oremment,  am 
owes  no  man  a  farthing ! 

*  **  In  that  concealed  box,  a  little  to 
.  the  left,  there  are  at  this  moment 
two  Reporters  for  the  great  rival  pi* 
pan,  making  up  their  points  of-  dia* 
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acTCcmcnt  for  the  evening  prew?,  in  claws  upon  him,  and  in  his  si 
the  most  amicableinanner  imaginable,  in  society,  nobody  thinks  of  r« 
These  fellows  have  hard  work  of  it  such  claims  ;  so  1  was  lett  to 
iust  now ;  but  they  eat  and  drink  my  steak  and  my  l^rter  by 
well — sleep  when  they  can — and  I  had  npt  remained,  however 
have  a  rare  splore  once  a- week.—  when  my  companion  s  place  w 
Though  one  of  them  is  bound  to  put  plied  by  another  indiYdua 
on  a  most  outrageously  Tory  counte-  whom,  as  I  had  no  inchnati 
nance,  we  all  know  him  to  be  a  true  the  present,  to  coinmence  an  a 
genuine  AVhig  at  the  heart,  after  all.  tanceship,  1  quietly  pwket 
“  That  there  figure  with  the  snulF-  newspaper,  rung  the  bell,  for 
box  in  his  hand,  and  the  cane  head  by  my  landlord,  already  seiU 
in  his  mouth,  is  a  Bookseller’s  flunky,  was  actually  upon  my  legs  to 
or,  in  other  words,  an  ‘  Author,*  not  — w’hen  the  lately- arrived  i 
from  choice,  but  from  necessity,  hav-  suddenly  addressed  me,  in 
ing  failed  in  an  attempt  to  render  what  ot  an  embarrassed  ton 
himself  publicly  known,  by  a  work  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  3 
of  great  labour  and  research,  ivhich,  excuse  me,  if  I  request  a 
in  this  age  of  ‘  Quid-nunc-ism*  and  of  that  paper  you  have  just  1 
‘  tact,*  fell  still-born  from  the  press,  into  your  pocket,  Sir.  We 
His  subsistence,  such  as  it  is,  he  now  usuidly  carry  the  papers  aloi 
earns  by  translating  foreign  books,  us  from  this  place.  Sir  !’*  S( 
by  writing  occasional  articles  for  the  once  the  source  of  his  e 
London  Magazine,  and  by  under-  proceeded  to  explain  the 
taking  all  the  drudgery  of  correct-  stance  to  him,  upon  which  li 
ing  5ieet  after  sheet  for  the  press,  ed  perfectly  satisfied,  asked  i 
But  here  comes  one  of  his  Employ-  don  again  and  again — and  1 
era,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  *  l*a-  cd,  if  1  w’as  not  otherwise  c 
irons,*  a  celebrated  bookseller  in  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hav( 
‘  the  How.*  Hereupon  I  observed  a  more  of  my  company.  It 
smooth  little  round  man,  somewhat  strange  to  me,  that  every  01 
like  a  pound  of  butter  set  upon  end,  w’ith  seemed  so  desirous  of  ; 
glistening  in'  oil,  and  ornamented  versation — but  this  I  foun 
with  a  green  shade,  or  cabha^  leaff  wards  to  be  a  peculiar  and  n 
which  came  so  far  dowm  as  to  eclipse  possessing  feature  of  the  Lc 
not  only  his  eyes,  but  a  full  half  of  may  add,  of  the  English  cl 
Ins  countenance.  No  sooner  had  this  They  enter  at  once  into  an  i 
man  of  books  and  shelves  made  his  tance,  -and  conduct  themse 
debut,  than  poor  “  Suck-cane*’  made  wards  a  stranger  with  all  t 
his  exit,  evidently  anxious  to  escape  and  even  confidence,  of  old  ai 
the  irradiation  of  so  splendid  a  lumi-  lished  intercourse.  In  this  i 
nary.  “  And  is  it  possible,**  thought  I  however,  I  found  it  conve 
— for  my  friend,  in  consequence  .of  a  decline  the  invitation,  and  oi 
^  to  the  bar,  had  just  left  me — is  placed  myself  amongst  my  ( 
it  possible  that  men  of  etlucation  and  friends,  who  had  formerly 
tolent  can,  in  this  learned  and  literary  me,  to  their  own  mind,  with 
Metropolis,  become  the  slaves  and  paper.  Having  no  more  p 
drudg^  of  mere  Booksellers — that  to  make,  I  passed  along,  mis 
the  mind  w  hich  actuates,  and  the  soul  that  continuous  and  unebbir 
which  excites  and  energizes,  can  be  re-  of  humanity,  which,  like  tl 
gulat^  in  its  movements,  and  cramp-  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
ed  in  its  efforts,  by  mere  ‘  machinery*  setting  in  and  out,  through 
— that  the  Aody  of  literature  should  Bar.  As  I  was  employing  i 
thus  lord  it  over  the  r/nrit,  and  tlie  idling  away  the  time  most  aj 
‘  wUmen  (mod est animocum  haegra-  at  a  caricature-shop  window 
vi  came,*  should  be  at  once  so  severe,  passed  me.  and  an  eve  m 
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after  him,  till '  1  saw  him  go  down  chained  to  rests  on  each  side  of  the 
an  entry  immotliately  opposite  that  several  plates,  on  which,  as  satellites, 
from  which  I  had  so  lately  emerged,  it  w'as  their  duty  to  attend.  Over 
1  trieil  to  w'alk  in  the  opposite  di-  the  chimney,  written  in  legible  cha- 
rcction,  endeavouring,  all  the  while,  racters,  was  di  splay  etl  the  price  of 
to  recal  a  distinct  impression  of  the  every  variety  of  drinkable  or  eatable, 
face ;  but  the  more  eagerly  1  pur-  which  tlie  place  afforded,  accompa- 
sued  every  link  and  association,  by  nied  with  this  admonitory  remark — 
which  the  object  might  be  indivi-  “  taid  when  tabled.** 

dualized,  the  more  deeply  was  I  in-  Spit-boxes  stood  in  every  corner ;  and 
volved  in  uncertainty,  and  the  greater  a  large  shaggy  nondescript  dog  seem- 
was  my  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  ed  to  move  about,  quite  at  home, 
truth ;  so,  turning  almost  insensibly  presenting  his  head  to  be  patted, 
on  my  course,  1  gradually  drifted  to  and  his  sides  to  be  stroked  by  the 
the  very  entry  at  w^hich  I  had  seen  the  various  customers  who  condescended 
mysterious  countenance  disappear. ■  I  to  notice  him*.  Gin  and  lu-andy 
entered,  having  previously  resolved  seemed  here  to  have  usurp^  the 
on  a  two-o’clock  beef-steak  dinner,  place  of  port  and  |>orter ;  and  an 
and  hoping,  likewise,  to  be  at  my  expression  of  sulky  impatience,  and 
wits*  end  respecting  the  object  of  my  dusky  malignity,  seemed  to  predo- 
pursuit.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  minate  amongst  the  visages  wliich 
a  single  individual  in  London,  with  gleamed  and  glared  around.  It 
the  solitary  exception,  if  such  it  was  some  time  before  I  found  an 
might  be  regarded,  of  my  kind  and  empty  seat,  and  still  longer  wliilst  I 
liospitable  landlord  at  the  Cock  ;’*  remained  in  auspense,  whether  or 
and  I  wa»3  every  hour  more  anxious  not  I  should  take  j^ssession  of  it 
to  meet  with  some  one  more  expe-  and  I  was  sdll  hesitating,  when  the 
rienced  than  myself  in  the  ways  and  same  countenance,  which  had  excited 
the  tricks  of  this  peat  City,**  by  my  curiosity  before,  again,  from  a 
whose  advice  I  might  contrive  to  position  immediately  opposite,  ar- 
navigate  myself  clear  of  misappre-  rested  my  attention.  In  a  w'ord,  for 
liension  and  imposition.  I  started  I  am  becoming  tedious  by  being  mi- 
back,  however,  under  some  degree  nutc,  I  was  at  last  recognized  by 
of  alarm,  upon  observing,  as  if  this  stranger  as  an  old  school-ac- 
through  an  inverted  telescope,  a  dim  quaintance,  and  found  in  him,  after 
light,  struggling,  from  a  distance,  a  varied  succession  of  rather  untow- 
through  a  lengthened  avenue  of  dark-  ard  fortune,  the  Captain,  or  Skipper, 
ness,  up  which  it  behoved  me  to  ad-  of  a  coasting-vessel,  engaged  in  the 
vance.  However,  following  closely  coal  trade.  There  is  no  school,  Mr 
at  the  heels  of  one  who  had  just  Editor,  like  the  world ;  it  kittles 
passed  me,  I  was  at  last  conduct-  wit,  it  waukens  lair,**  or,  -what  is 
ed  to  an  abode  of  a  very  suspicious  still  better, ‘'supplies  it,**  and  “pangs 
appearance.  Into  this  retreat  the  us  fu*  o*  knowledge.**  This  young 
light  of  day  had  never,  seemingly,  man,  who  had  made  but  a  sorry 
b^n  known  to  penetrate.  It  was  figure  in  his  class,  and  ranked  as  a 
lighted  by  a  large  patent  lamp,  hung  kind  of  simpleton  amongst  his  play- 
from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  mates,  had  now  acquiretl  a  prompti- 
shining  hke  the  sun  in  a  November  tude  of  decision,  an  ease  of  manner, 
mist,  through  a  complete  envelope-  and  a  sagacity  in  respect  of  worldly 
ment  of  smoke,  emitted  and  emit-  matters,  which  altogether  astonislied 
ting  from  mouths  innumerable.  The  me.  He  was  glad,  he  was  trulv  glad 
whole  contour  of  this  place  was  truly  to  see  me  ;  and  even  with  all  the  de- 
terrific — every  inanimate  object  wore  ductions  of  a  somewhat  particular 
a  sombre  aspect  —  the  widls  were  dress,  and  an  acquaintanceship  in 
blackened — tne  seats  were  disfigured  no  way  prepossessing,  1  still  was  de- 

with  cutting,  like  the  benches  in  a  - — — 

school-house — and  the  tables  were  •!  have  heard  that  dogs  of  this  de- 
without  table-cloths,  groaning  under  -scrintion  are  sometimes  kept  in  low  Coffee- 
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iifflitod  to  make  the  recognizance.  He  and  temporizing  sentimcntsarc  spouU 
was  to  sail  that  very  afternoon,  othe:*-  ed.  |When  a  man  pays  down  ms 
wise  wc  should  have  travelled  it,  he  two-pence  for  his  plate  of  veal  or 
said,  together  through  London  ''  in  mutton,  he  pays,  at  the  wme  time, 
style,”  or,  in  other  words,  so  as  to  see,  in  his  own  apprehension,  for  the  pn« 
through  his  superior  experience,  of  \dlege  of  speaking,  as  he  terms  it, 
w'hat  various  and  inconceivable  ma-  his  mind-^f  venting  spleen,  whim, 
terials  this  immensity  of  sin  and  folly  prepossession,  prejudice,  truth,  or 
is  made  up.  ^Ve  spent,  however,  fal^hood,  in  the  words  and  manner 
two  hours  in  a  very  agieeable  man-  wliich  occur  most  naturally  and  rea- 
ner,  talking  over  our  school-days,  dily.  llie  government  is  far  ^ 
and  laughing  immoderately  at  all  wise  and  liberal  in  its  views  to  take 
these  little  incidents,  which,  to  any  the  smallest  notice  of  this  ^  the  steam- 
one  but  ourselves,  would  have  ap-  vessel  (to  use  a  professional  com¬ 
peared  trivial  and  uninUrcsting.  parison)  of  the  government,  makes 
And  when  at  last  1  took  notice  of  the  her  way  through  the  waves  of  popu- 
TCT}'  suspicious-looking  retreat  where  lar  opinion  with  the  greater  security 
we  had  encountered  each  other,  he  that  she  is  possessed  of  a  safety^ 
assured  me,  quite  gravely,  that  this  valve,**  by  which  all  redundant  and 
was  the  ''  Hole-in- the- VVa’,”  one  of  dangerous  vapour  escapes.  It  was  by 
the  oldest  and  most  resjxjctoble  endeavouring  to  stop  this  "  safety- 
coffci^housct,  in  the  line,  in  London,  valve**  that  Louis  and  King  Charles 
'J'hat,  although  the  general  run  of  lost  their  heads,  and  that  the  govem- 
the  house  was  rather  of  the  labour-  ments  of  Spain  and  of  Turkey  are 
ing  and  mechanical  (k'seription,  yet  at  this  instant  in  imminent  danger  of 
there  was  “  a  certain  Nobleman,  of  being  blown  out  of  the  water.  But 
facetious  memory,”  who  had  actual-  in  Scotland,  matters  are  otherwise 
ly  dined  here,  in  preference  to  any  managed.”  **  Say  no  ill  of  Scotland,” 
other  place,  for  nearly  forty  years,  interrupted  I,  looking  rather  suspi- 
“But  1  see,”  added  he,  “you  are  still  ciously  around  me;  “  we  are  all  Mi- 
trammeled  by  your  Sc^ch  preju-  nisterialists  in  Scotland,  and,  should 
<liccs.  If  you  wear  a  good  coat,  I  say  we  are  otherwise,  nobody  can 
keep  the  proper  side  in  walking  along  tell  who,  even  here,  might  repeat  my 
the  street,  and  pay  what  you  call  for  obsen'ations.”  “  There  now,”  re- 
hcre,  you  are  a  gentleman  :  nor  does  torted  my  school-fellow,  you  have 
that  fellow,  who  has  now'  placed  exhibited  a  specimen  of  that  worse 
our  bi'ef-steak  on  the  table,  provided  tlian  Egyptian  bondage  to  which  you 
we  advance  him  one  penny  over  the  are  reduced.  Before  you  dare  speak 
very  mo<leratc  charge  which  is  made,  your  mind,  you  look  over  your  shoul- 
care  a  single  stiver  whether,  when  ders,  and  then  only  do  H  in  a  whis- 
out  of  his  sight,  we  drive  a  dung-cart  per,  lest  a  bird  of  the  air  should 
through  the  City,  or  ‘hip  it,'  four-  tell  the  matter.  In  every  district 
in-hand,  in  a  tandem.  Nor  is  the  you  have  some  ‘  great  little  man,' 
freedom  of  rank  greator  with  us  some  mighty  ‘  Regulus*  of  a  limit^ 
than  the  freedom  of  sjaiech.  You  ed  domain,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to 
have  hcard^  noth  ing,  since  you  entered  get  his  younger  cliildren,  and  other 
this  room,”  continued  he,  “  but  cen-  immediate  relatives  and  dependents, 
sure  on  the  government,  direct  abuse  into  w^ann  and  comfortable  offici- 
ol  M^^ty,  and  insinuations  of  the  alities — to  navigate  his  politics  by 
most  disgi^eful  nature  against  cer-  the  government  ‘  Beacon* — and  to 
^n  individuals  high  in  favour  and  preserve  all  the  neighbourhood  in  a 
in  power.  Those  very  individuals,  state  of  subjection,  and  even  in  ap- 
who  are  at  present  uang  this  liberty,  parent  attachment  to  the  existing 
are,  in  many  cases,  immediately  de-  Ministry.**  “  We  will  pay  our  reck- 
I^dent  upon  the  very  power  which  oning,”  said  I,  “  and  depart,  for  I 
they  censure,  and  endeavour  to  bring  have  made  it  a  rule  all  my  life  long/ 
mio  Mntempt ;  and  yet,  such  is  Uie  never  to  dabble  in  politics.”  So  say- 
oondd^  which  every  man  liere  re-  ing,  we  separated— he  to  attend,  tct 
jKwn  in  hit  neighbour,  even  though  the*  time,  to  the  interests  of  his  trade, 
lie  happem  to  be  a  stranger,  that  no  and  I,  in  the  course  of  a  few  mi- 
disguise  ?s  assumctl,  no  constrained  nutes,  to  ring  my  room-bell  at  tlto 
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**  lJull  and  Mouth,'*  in  order  to  ob-  prize,  and  he  api^red  to  them  ra- 
tain  a  “  glass  of  cold  water."  Hop-  ther  as  a  hero  who  was  setting  out 
ing,  my  good  Sir,  to  meet  you  next  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  who  was 
month  in  Bedlam,  I  remain,  in  the  probably  to  become  the  founder  of  a 
mean  time,  yours  truly,  new  race,  or  the  original  tenant  of  a 

Edek.  Anderson.  country  which  was  hereafter  to  be 

renowned,  than  as  a  person  over 

-  whose  hard  destiny  they  were  bound 

to  lament,  and  in  whose  future  his- 
.KETCHES  OF  OFFER  CANAPA,  po-  they  could  SCO  Only  kbouTs  and 

MESTIC,  LOCAL,  AND  CHARAOTER-  gorrOWS  ^ 

.ISTIC;  TO  WHICH  ARE  Ai.DEn,  But  the  emigrants  of  modem  timcs 

ruACTiCALi>BTAii,sPORTHEis.  ^  difftrent' situation. 

FORMATION  OF  EMIGRANTS  OF  .f^ey  are  not  adventurers  in  quest 
EVERY  class;  anb  SOME  RE-  of  glory,  hut,  iu  general,  men  Whosc 
COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  UNiTEP  afl^tions  arc  bSund  to  the  land 
STATES  OF  AMERICA.  UY  JOHN  jj  forsaking,  and  who 

HOWISON,  ESQ.  EDINBURGH  AND 

LONDON,  pp.  .  obtaining  a  livelihood,  or  an  in- 

A  BODY  of  emigrants,  collected  on  dependence,  to  forsake  a  country 
the  shore  of  their  native  land,  and  which,  in  their  hearts,  they  value 
about  to  sail  for  that  distant,  and,  in  above  all  under  heaven ;  and,  what 
many  respects,  unknown  region,  for  is  far  worse,  to  sacrifice  affections 
whicn  they  arc  bound,  is,  we  think,  which  to  them  have  hitherto  consti- 
one  of  the  most  affecting  sights  which  tuted  the  charm  of  existence.  They 
the 'present  state  of  human  society  are  men  upon  whom  the  hard  for- 
presents.  On  the  first  view  of  such  a  tune  of  the  world  has  pressed  with 
multitude,  our  minds  are  perhaps  unusual  severity,  and  who  are  forced 
carried  forcibly  back  to  those  early  to  seek,  in  a  foreign  land,  that  free- 
ages  in  the  history  of  the  world,  dom  from  distress,  which,  in  their  na- 
when  colonization  was  a  thing  of  tive  country,  they  have  either  never 
frequent  occurrence,  and  when  the  known,  or  which  has  been  severely 
early  inhabitants  of  those  regions  to  torn  from  them.  Such  an  assem- 
which  w’e  now  look  as  the  most  for-  blage,  therefore,  presents  to  him  who 
tunatc,  of  all  that  are  to  be  found  w  itnesses  their  departure,  one  of  the 
ujwn  the  earth,  for  the  renown  wdiich  most  melancholy  subjects  of  reflec- 
they  have  acquired  in  letters  and  in  tion  which  it  is  possible  to  behold, 
anns,  prepar^  to  carry  the  very  first  And  the  ship  which  bears  the  inte- 
elements  of  civilization  and  of  know-  resting  cargo,  seems,  as  it  leaves  the 
ledge  into  other  countries,  which  had  shore,  from  which  it  is  carrying  then» 
not  then  received  any  form  of  ra-  for  ever,  to  be  a  more  than  usually 
tional  life.  But  there  are  other  feel-  affecting  representation  of  the  hard- 
ings  awakened  by  the  view  of  a  ships  of  that  voyage  of  life,  which 
body  of  emigrants,  which  soon  show  has  already  been  attended  with  so 
that  there  is  a  wide  difference  be-  many  storms  to  those  who  are  de¬ 
tween  the  colonists  of  those  early  parting,  and  which  may  yet  brine  to 
times,  and  the  individuals  who  are  them  so  many  more  of  which  they 
preparing,  in  the  present  age,  to  bid  are  at  present  ignorant, 
adieu  to  all  their  previous  habits,  and  After  these  reflections  have  pro¬ 
associations,  and  connections.  In  the  duced  their  effect  upon  our  minds, 
early  ages  of  tlie  world,  man  seemed  Ive  naturally  follow  the  path  of  the 
to  feel  mat  his  duty  was  to  people  the  voyagers  into  that  distant  land  to 
'wide  world,  which  lay  in  desert  soli-  whicu  they  are  proceeding ;  and  in 
tude  around  him ;  and  when,  there-  such  moments,  tne  most  consolatory 
fore,  he  left  the  country  in  which  information  which  we  can  receive, 
he  had  been  bom,  it  was  with  the  is,  that  the  region  before  them  is 
spirit  of  an  adventurer,  who  felt  that  One  in  which  they  may  venture, 
he  was  doing  what  was  in  itself  both  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  good 
dutiful  and  becoming.  The  fcelinn  hope ;  that  they  are  now,  therdrore, 
of  those  to  whomnf  was  btimia,  but  In  the  criris  of  a  change,  wliich 
along  with  hira'in  his  enter-  to  them  it  to  be  productive  of  good ; 


and  that  in  future  years  they  may  wliich  the  wi 
safely  be  represented  as  sitting  each  reposes  from 
under  the  snadc  of  his  own  hg-tree  companies  of 
or  vine,  witli  nothing  to  make  them  gaudy  but  62 
afraid.  their  costume 

These  reflections,  we  think,  are  ting  descriptie 
not  unnaturally  awakened  by  the  by  Coleridge, 
perusal  of  tlie  volume  before  us.  It  is  tiful  words : 
the  production  of  a  pemn  who  has 
lately  sj>ent  a  considerable  ixirtion  ot  vannah, 
his  time  in  tlie  very  heart  of  one  of 
tliose  countries  towards  which  tlic  ^nd  wander  uj 
emigrants  of  this  land  are  now  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  who  st'cms  to  have  had  both  c  venture  t 
the  opixirtunity  and  the  capacity  of  lowing  deseri] 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  ad-  the  ^  1  housani 
vant2Lges  and  disadvant2igcs  which  specimen  of 
that  country  presents,  lie  has  fairly  ot  communic 
stated  tlie  inconveniences  to  which  sions,  and  as 
every  settler  must  at  first  be  subject,  of  scenery  am 
Hut,  at  tlie  same  time,  his  account  journey  led  h 
is  titte<l  to  encourage  all  those  who 
are  willing  to  submit  to  some  tern-  which  is  called 
porary  privation ;  and,  indeed,  his  islands.  The 
whole  representation  is  so  sensibly  q  large  basin,  i 
and  so  candidly  given,  that  w’c  can-  versified  by  m3 
not  hut  assent  to  the  truth  of  it,  and  are  characterize 
are  happy,  therefore,  to  think  that  pect  of  nature, 
so  fair  a  prospect  is  before  those  low,  rocky,  vei 
who,  in  leaving  their  native  country.  They  vary  in 
must  often  be  making  one  of  the  Some  are  a  qui 
most  heart-rending  sacrifices,  but  others  only  a  f 
whose  temporary  labours  and  ser-  collective! 

vices  are  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  ®  greater  vari< 
future  years  of  independence  and  of 
comfort,  and  who  may  become  the  ^o^F^h^ut  the 
founders  of  families  which  2U‘e  yet  ^ 

to  figure  in  the  highest  walks  of  ac-  ^P*’*^*'  ^  1 
live  or  of  intellectual  life.  " 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devot- 
iHl  to  an  account  of  the  author  s  jour-  their  n 

iiey  from  Quebec,  up  the  river  St  bosom  of  the  > 
Lawrence,  into  the  heart  of  the  conn-  The  numbe 
try.  During  this  journey  he  had  of  correcUy  asca 
course  to  traverse  those  magnificent  supposed  to  c 
woods  with  whicli  the  country  is  co-  Many  of  their 
veretl ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find,  that  covered  with  a 
he  had  the  t2iste  to  feel  the  majestic  depth  of  soil ; 
solemnity  of  such  a  journey,  and  whose  romanti 
powers  of  description,  such  as  to  en-  ''  hh  the  desin 
able  him  to  communicate  his  im-  diflBcu! 

presfiions  with  etfect  to  his  readers.  Fiovemment 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  impres-  would  1 

sive  than  the  scenery  along  the  banks  ^ 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  Uie  other  ri- 
vers  of  that  country,  where .  immense 
and  primeval  forests  stretch  their  in- 

ternuMbledurfeinaUdirection8,and  wainateS 
Aesoht^e.ofwhichareonIy  broken  eastern  Jmtori 
by  the  dw,  which  find  a  refuge  in  the  objects  of 
tncir  glades— by  an  occasional  hut  in  The  scene  1 
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ful  description  of  the  Happy  Islondi  in  accordingly  mode  regular  encroachments 
the  Vision  of  Mirzah,  and  I  thought  at  ujxm  their  [nonets.  The  deer,  when 
the  time,  that  if  the  Thousand  Islands  they  saw  themselves  thus  environed, 
lay  in  the  East,  some  chaste  imagination  sprung  from  one  side  to  the  other,  leaped 
would  jirojioee,  that  they  should  be  made  into  the  air,  reared  upon  their  hind-legs, 
an  asylum  for  sufl'cring  humanity,  and  and  at  last  sunk  down  apparently  in  de- 
distributed  according  to  the  respective  sjxiir ;  but  upon  the  discharge  of  a  couple 
\  irtues  and  merits  of  those  who  descr\'ed  of  fowling-pieces,  they  again  started,  and 
them.  haring  escaped  our  circle,  plunged  into 

The  current  between  some  of  the  is-  the  river, 
lands  is  so  rapid,  that  the  boatmen,*  inith  Several  of  the  boatmen  had  remained 
all  their  exertions,  can  scarcely  make  way  upon  the  banks  of  the  island,  that  they 
against  it.  There  are  particular  chan-  might  jirevent  the  deer  from  taking  the 
nels  >^ith  which  the  Canadians  are  well  river ;  but  when  they  found  this  imprac- 
acquainted,  and  which  they  invauiably  ticable,  they  shouted  to  us,  ran  to  the 
follow,  for  if  they  ventured  upon  others,  batteaux,'  and  immediately  unmoored 
they  would  soon  be  bewildered  among  them.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  soon 
the  islands,  and  might  probably  continue  followed,  with  arms  and  torches,  *  and 
in  search  of  the  true  course  during  many  they  all  rowed  out  in  pursuit  of  the  game, 
days,  as  has  several  times  been  the  case.  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  and  pic- 
Shortly  after  sunset  we  landed  upon  a  turesque  than  the  scene  which  succeeded, 
small  island,  and  the  Canadians  having  We  saw  the  heads  and  antlers  of  the 
moored  their  boats  proceeded  to  make  a  beautiful  animals  moving  with  graceful 
fire,  as  they  intended  to  enjoy  themselves  rapidity  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
for  several  hours.  We  were  just  open-  while  the  brightness  of  their  eyes  rivalled 
ing  a  bosket  of  provisions,  when  we  were  that  of  the  transparent  drops  which  spark- 
all  startled  by  hearing  shouts,  which  ap-  led  around  them.  When  the  shouts* of 
parcntly  proceeded  from  people  on  the  the  crew,  and  the  dashing  of  the  oars,  as- 
other  side  of  the  island.  The  ruddy  sailed  their  cars,  the  exertions  they  mode 
glare  of  a  fire  likewise  attracted  our  at-  to  escape  were  inconceivably  strong— 
tention,  and  the  continuance  of  the  cries  sometimes  raising  themselves  almost  en- 
induced  several  boatmen  to  hasten  to  the  tirely  out  of  the  water,  and  sometimes 
spot  where  the  light  seemed  to  be.  My  springing  for^^-ard  several  yards  at  one  leap, 
imagination  w'as  instantly  excited,  and  The  bustle  among  the  boats,  the  glare  of 
when  I  heard  the  wind  w’histling  among  thetorches,  and  the  ferocious  countenances 
the  trees,  and  the  ]x?rturbed  w’atcrs  of  the  of  the  crew,  were  finely  contrasted  with 
St  Lawrence  dashing  against  the  island,  the*  meekness  and  timidity  of  the  deer, 
and  saw  a  lurid  sky  stretched  above  me,  and  tho  whrfe  effect  was  heightened  by 
the  most  alarming  impressions  crow’ded  the  islands  around,  the  wild  and  roman- 
upon  my  mind.  All  the  stories  I  had  tic  features  of  which  were  strikingly  dis- 
heard  of  the  horrible  atrocities  often  com-  played  at  intervals,  when  the  ruddy  light 
mitted  by  the  Indians,  rose  in  my  memo-  of  the  torches  happened  to  fall  upon  them, 
ry,  and  I  already  conceived  that  I  saw  Several  shots  were  fired,  ibowgh  ap- 
my  companions  tomahawked,  and  their  ’  parcntly  without  effect,  and  I  began  fer- 
mangled  bodies  struggling  convulsively  vently  to  hope  that  the  deer  might  escape, 
among  the  whelming  surges  of  the  river.  Two  of  them  eluded  their  pursuers,  but 
However,  the  return  of  the  Canadians  the  batteaux  surrounded  the  other,  and 
put  an  end  to  my  fears.  The  supposed  the  Caiiadians  beat  it  to  death  with  their 
Indians  were  no  other  than  the  crew  of  oars,  and,  having  taken  it  on  board,  re- 
a  brigade  of  batteaux  ;  and  the  shouts  turned  to  the  shore, 
we  heard,  were  raised  in  consequence  of  While  w'c  were  around  the  fire,  divid- 
their  having  seen  three  deer,  in  the  pur-  ing  the  booty,  two  canoes,  full  of  Indians, 
suit  of  which  they  requested  us  to  join,  suddenly  emerged  from  behind  a  point  of 
This  proposal  was  acc^ed  to  by  all  par-  land,  and  steered  directly  towards  us. 
ties,  and  some  began  to  kindle  large  fires  The  women  were  seated,  but  the  men 
in  several  parts  of  the  island,  while  others  stood  erect,  and  managed  their  paddles 
stript  the  hickory  tree  of  its  bark,  aud  with  the  utmost  elegance  and  dexterity, 
made  torches.  T*hus  prepared,  we  sallied  Their  heads  were  adorned  writh  steel 
forth,  some  carrying  arms,  and  the  others  crescents  and  waving  feathers.  The  rest 
being  provided  writh  bkizing  flambeaux,  of  thrir  dress  consisted  of  the  skins  of 
Intending  to  surround  tlie  deer,  and  gra-  wdld  beasts,  and  long  scarlet  cloaks  co- 
dually  close  upon  them,  we  dispersed  vered  with  ornaments,  which,  though 
into  a  large  circle,  and  sent  two  dogs  mere  tinsel,  had  a  very  shining  cfltect. 
among  the  brushwotxl  to  rouse  the  game,  This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the 
which  they  soon  accomplished,  and  we  Indian  language,  and  never  could  its  harsh 
VOL.  X.  N 
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and  fiMitaslic  sounds  have  been  more  im- 
preMive  to  any  one  than  they  were  to  me, 
surrounded  as  1  was  with  objects  the 
most  wild  and  uncixilized  in  their  cha- 
nurter. 

These  nnenpected  visitors  landed  near 
us,  but  seemed  not  at  all  incommoded  by 
our  presence,  for  the  women  immediately 
liegan  to  cut  firewood,  and  their  husbands 
having  collected  a  few  poles  and  some 
birch  bark,  set  about  making  a  wigwam. 
At  my  re<iuest,  some  venison  and  spirits 
were  sent  them,  which  they  received  with 
many  acknowledgments. 

Assisted  by  my  fellow-passengers,  I 
now  spread  a  table,  and  obtained  the  ne¬ 
cessary  furnishings  from  our  respective 
provision-baskets.  Our  repast  proved 
b{)th  a  comfortable  and  an  amusing  one. 
On  one  side  were  the  Canadians  loitering 
round  the  fire  in  dift'erent  groups,  some 
half  asleep,  and  others  singing  and  wTest- 
ling  with  their  comrades ;  while  a  few 
attempted  to  read  a  half  w'om-out  French 
hymn-book,  the  devout  expressions  in 
which  w’erc  heard  at  intern  als  among  the 
oaths  that  proceeded  from  almost  every 
mouth.  On  the  other  side  we  saw  the 
Indians  seated  under  their  wigwam,  and 
dressing  their  venison.  Tlie  rum  they 
had  di^k  began  to  affect  them.  The 
men  looked  ferociotis,  sharpened  their 
tomahawks,  and  occasionally  uttered  the 
war-whoop.  The  w’omen  talked  inces¬ 
santly,  and  their  children  played  the 
Jew's  harp.  Our  party  completed  the 
group ;  and,  though  our  voices  were  al¬ 
most  drowned  amidst  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  a  spectator  w’ould  easily  have 
ascertained,  that  at  least  three  different 
languages  were  spoken  on  the  island. 

About  four  in  the  morning  we  again 
took  to  our  boats,  and  soon  passed  the 
termination  of  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand 
Islands.  However,  a  strong  westerly 
wind  bqtan  to  prevail,  and  rendered  the 
working  of  the  batteaux  so  very  labori¬ 
ous,  that  the  crew  were  obliged  to  rest  a 
Kttle  every  half  hour.  The  Canadians 
row  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour 
when  the  weather  is  perfectly  calm,  and, 
of  course,  rather  more  when  they  have  a 
favourable  breeic  to  assist  them  |  but,  at 
beat,  they  never  go  further  than  th^y 
mile*  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  average 
length  of  the  passage  from  La  Chine  to 
Kingston  is  seven  days.1 

The  wind  at  length  became  so  strong, 
that  we  resolved  to  stop  until  it  modera¬ 
ted.  As  the  day  was  extremely  hot,  we 
remained  upon  the  bonk  of  the  river,  and 
constructed  a  small  tent  of  sails  and  oil- 
cloth  to  protect  us  from  the  sun,  and  laid 
down  under  its  shade ;  however,  I  soon 
got  tired  of  this,  and  having  left  my  com¬ 


panions  asleep,  I  walked  out  alone.  The 
sunshine  was  so  intense,  that  the  St  I.aw- 
rence  sparkled  too  bright  for  the  we  to 
bear,  and  at  each  step  I  took,  a  thousand 
insects  sprung  from  the  flowers  on  which 
they  had  been  feeding.  I  wandered  along 
the  side  of  the  river,  until  I  reached  a 
little  bay  paved  with  smooth  rock,  against 
w  hich  the  glittering  waves  broke  in.  rapid 
succession.  Here  I  found  a  canoe  tied  to 
a  tree.  Having  embarked  in  it,  I  pad- 
died  out  from  the  shore,  and  laid  dowm 
at  my  ease,  and  committed  myself  to  the 
guidance  of  the  current.  The  influence 
of  the  heat  and  scenery  was  overpower¬ 
ing,  and  I  fell  into  a  half  slumber.  I  w'as 
occasionally  awakened  to  a  consciousness 
of  my  situation,  by  the  radiant  flashes 
which  were  shot  forth  by  the  sun-dipt 
wings  of  the  humming  birds,  as  they  flew 
over  me.  My  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
perfect  quiescence.  The  most  dazzling 
and  enthusiastic  conceptions  rose  in  it 
without  effbrt,  and  faded  aw^ay  writhout 
resistance.  Had  a  super-human  voice 
told  me  that  I  was  entering  the  vortex  of 
the  most  terrific  Rapids,  I  telieve  I  would 
scarcely  have  had  energy  to  ascertain 
whether  it  w  as  so  or  not. 

The  following  passage  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  quoted  by  us  for 
any  tmng  remarkable  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  ;  but  it  has  a  recommendation 
infinitely  above  what  could  have  been 
communicated  by  any  excellence  of 
style — for  it  points  out  a  source  of 
misery  to  which  persons  emigrating 
to  Canada  are  exposed. 

One  evening,  as  I  strolled  along  the 
beach  of  the  l^ake,  in  front  of  Niagara,  a 
woman,  w  hom  I  had  observed  at  some 
distance,  approached,  and,  after  several 
low’  curtsies,  requested  me  to  follow  her  ; 
and,  as  she  seemed  to  be  in  deep  afflic¬ 
tion,  I  immediately  complied,  without 
asking  an  explanation.  She  conducted 
me  to  a  kind  of  cave,  under  a  high  sand¬ 
bank,  the  mouth  of  which  was  barricadoed 
w’ith  a  chest  of  drawrers,  several  trunks, 
&c.  A  mattress  occupied  the  floor  of 
this  wild  abode,  and  two  children  played 
gaily  with  one  another  upon  it, ,  the  one 
attempting  to  beat  his  merry  companion 
with  an  old  pillow,  and  raising  shouts  of 
laughter  and  delight  every  time  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  a  blow.  The  mother, 
who  continued  to  shed  tears,  told  me, 
that  she  and  her  family  were  Irish  emi¬ 
grants.  They  had  be^  induced,  by  a 
series  of  misfortunes,  to  set  sail  for  Ca¬ 
nada,  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  land, 
and  had,  after  many  difficulties,  got  thus 
far  in  their  voyage ;  hut,  being  now  desi- 
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titute  of  money,  they  were  unable  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  lodging,  and  knew  not  where  to 
apply  for  work,  aasiatance,  or  information. 

A  husband  and  these  two  boys,**  said 
the  M’oman,  ‘‘  are  all  that  now  remain  to 
to  me.  My  little  girl  died  in  the  ship, 
and  they  t^ew  her  into  the  sea.  Aye, 
sure,  that  was  the  worst  of  all,**  continued 
she,  in  an  agony  of  grief.  Poor  babe  ! 
she  iiad  neither  prayers  nor  a  wake  !** 

On  my  way  l^k  to  the  village,  1  was 
occupied  nith  reflections  upon  the  help¬ 
less  condition  of  most  of  the  emigrants 
who  come  to  Canada,  and  the  indilierence 
which  the  supreme  government  have  ever 
manifested  about  the  w'elfare  and  prospe¬ 
rity  of  the  colony.  Those  people,  who 
came  to  the  province  with  an  intention  of 
settling  in  it,  are  totally  destitute  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  authentic  information 
respecting  the  place  to  which  they  should 
proceed,  or  where  or  in  what  manner  they 
should  apply  for  a  grant  of  land.  Inex¬ 
perience^  ignorant  of  the  country,  and 
often  disappointed  with  it  at  it  can¬ 
not  be  expected  that  they  should  reso¬ 
lutely  struggle  with  the  diflSculties  that 
present  themselves  on  every  side.  The 
slaves  of  vague  reports,  and  false  and 
exaggerated  descriptions,  they  know  not 
where  to  direct  their  steps ;  and,  after 
being  alternately  encouraged,  depressed, 
and  deceived,  they  perhaps  prematurely 
determine  to  return  to  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  wretched  as  the  asylum  is  which  it  at 
present  affords  to  the  poor  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  of  all  classes.  When  I  was  in  Que¬ 
bec  and  Montreal,  I  had  opportunities  of 
knowing,  that  many  of  the  hovels  of  these 
cities  contained  crowds  of  British  emi¬ 
grants,  who  were  struggling  with  those 
complicated  horrors  of  poverty  and  dis¬ 
ease,  whom  the  hope  of  being  exempted 
from  such  evils  had  induced  to  abandon 
the  clime  of  their  birth.  The  greater 
number  of  these  people,  when  they  first 
landed,  had  funds  enough  to  carry  them 
to  the  Upper  Province,  and  even  settle 
them  comfortably  on  their  locations  ;  but 
they  knew  not  where  the  “  promised 
land**  lay,  and  were  detained  in  Lower 
Canada,  by  anxious  and  unavailing  efforts 
to  obtain  correct  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  All  the  misery  occasioned  by  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  various  others  ot  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature,  might  be  easily  prevented,  and 
thousands  of  active  settlers  annually  added 
to  the  province,  if  the  supreme  government 
would  bestow  a  moment's  attention  upon 
the  matter,  and  place  in  Quebec,  Mon* 
treal,  and  the  other  towns,  an  agent,  to 
whom  the  emigrants  could  apply  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  information.  I  am  aware  that 
Emigrant  Societies  have  already  been  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  principal  towns  of  Lower 


Canada,  but  such  owe  their  existence  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  benevolent  exertions  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals,  and  are,  comparativdy 
speaking,  superficial  and  limited  in  their 
operation.  Nothing  but  the  interference 
of  the  supreme  government  can  effectually 
rid  poor  emigrants  of  the  difficulties  they 
they  have  at  present  to  encounter  when 
they  arrive  in  Lower  Canada. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey  to¬ 
wards  the  interior  of  the  country, 
our  author  liad,  of  course,  to  pass 
the  'falls  of  Niagara.  Mr  Howisoii 
has  laboureil  not  verv  successfully  to 
convey  to  his  readers  an  impressive 
idea  of  tliat  magnificent  scene,  which 
he' describes  in  flowery,  and  some¬ 
what  bombastical  language.  We 
have  neither  room  nor  inchnation  to 
extract  this  description,  and  we  do 
not  think  the  author’s  vocation  is 
poetry. 

After  a  good  deal  of  description 
relative  to  tne  grandeur  of  the  fo¬ 
rests,  and  to  those  other  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  a 
person  of  ordinary  taste,  who  has 
made  his  way  into  the  bosom  of 
any  of  the  primeval  woods,  our  au¬ 
thor  devotes  two  chapters  to  a  sum¬ 
mary  account  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  precautions  necessary  to  be  ob¬ 
serve  by  the  different  classes  of 
emigrants.  We  cannot  afford  room 
for  the  whole  of  the  valuable  matter 
which  this  last  article  presents,  but 
we  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  do 
any  thing  we  can  to  diffuse  correct 
information  upon  so  very  important 
a  subject ;  and  it  is  with  this  view, 
therefore,  that  we  request  tlie  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
rather  long  quotation : 

I  shall  now  suppose  that  the  emigrant 
has  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  occupation  of  his  land.  His  first  object 
then  is  to  get  a  house  built  If  his  lot 
lies  in  a  settlement,  his  neighbours  wtU 
assist  him  in  dmng  this  without  being 
paid ;  but  if  for  back  in  the  woods,  he 
must  hire  people  to  work  for  him.  The 
usual  dimensions  of  a  house  are  eighteen 
feet  by  sixteen.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
bark  or.  shingels,  and  the  floor  with  rough 
hewn  planks,  the  interstices  between 
logs  that  compose  the  walls  being  fiU^ 
up  with  pieces  of  wood  and  clay,  ^opgs 
are  used  fenr  the  back  of  the  fire-place,  and 
a  hollow  cone  of  coarse  basket-work  does 
the  office  of  a  chimney.  The  whole  coat 
of  a  habitation  of  this  kind  will  not  exceed 
X.12,  supposing  the  labourers  had  been 
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laid  for  erecting  it ;  but  as  almost  every  This  jilan  c\’idcntly  possesses  no  advan. 

person  can  have  much  of  the  work  done  tage,  except  tliat  of  enabling  the  settler  to 

-ro/a,  the  expence  will  not  perhaps  amount  supply  his  immediate  wants,  at  «* 

o  more  than  £.5  or  £.6.  l^i'sc  comparaUvely  litUe  tune  and  la- 

Whenever  the  house  is  comi^leted,  the  hour.  The  crops  obtained  in  this  way 

anigrant  ought  to  bring  his  family,  catUe,  are  of  course  scanty,  and  of  inferior  qua- 

provisions,  and  fanning  utensils,  upon  the  lity.  The  dead  trees  mu^  be  cut  down 

lot.  He  should,  if  possible,  have  a  couple  and  renioved  at  last ;  and  being  liable  to 
jf  oxen,  a  cow,  two  pigs,  a  harrow,  and  an  fall  during  high  winds,  the  lives  of  both ' 
axe.  The  cost  of  the  whole  woD  be  about  labourers  and  cattle  are  endangered. 

£.28.  But  maiiv  settlers  commence  their  After  the  trees  have  been  fellet^  the 
labours  without  any  cattle  or  implements  most  suitable  kinds  are  8|ilit  into  rails^  for 
at  all,  contriving  to  borrow'  what  they  want  fences,  and  the  remainder,  being  cut  into 
from  their  neighbours,  and  returning  the  logs  twelve  feet  long,  arc  hauled  together 
obligation  in  w'ork.  If  the  emgrant's  loca-  into  large  piles,  and  burnt,  Tlie  land 
tion  lies  in  a  settlement,  he  wdll  find  it  cleared  in  this  manner  is  sown  with 
advantageous  to  purchase  his  proviMons  wheat,  and  harrowed  tw’o  or  three  times, 
there,  |iarticularly  if  there  is  much  land-  and  in  general  an  abundant  crop  rewards 
carriage  bctw’ecn  it  and  the  nearest  mar-  the  toils  of  the  owner, 
ket-  Flour  and  pork  are  the  only  articles  After  the  felling,  dividing,  and  burning 
*>f  sulisistencc  which  can  be  conveniently  of  the  timber  have  been  accomplished, 
transported  into  the  woods.  The  price  of  the  stumps  still  remain,  disfiguring  the 
a  barrel  of  flour,  attaining  186  lbs.,  is  fields,  and  impeding  the  effectual  op^- 
£.1 II  10s;  and  of  a  barrel  of  pork,  holding  tion  of  the  plough  and  harrow',  The  im- 
200  lbs.,  alx>ut  £.5.  It  is  easy  to  cal-  mediate  removal  of  the  roots  of  the  trees 
culate  how  long  a  liarrel  of  each  article  is  impracticable,  and  they  are  therefore 
will  support  any  given  number  of  persons,  alw'ays  allow’ed  to  fall  into  decay,  to  w'hich 
A  cow  always  proves  a  valuable  animal  state  they  are  generally  reduced  in  the 
to  a  new  settler,  her  milk  being  converti-  sjmee  of  eight  or  nine  years.  ’  Pine 
blc  into  many  agreeable  \'arieties  of  diet,  stumps,  how'ever,  seem  scarcely  suscept- 
He  will  find  pigs  a  very  profitable  kind  ible  of  decomposition,  as  they  frequently 
of  stock,  as  they  pick  up  abundant  sub-  show'  no  symptons  of  it  after  half  a  cen- 
sistence  in  the  woods,  require  little  at-  tury  has  elapk^. 

tention,  and  multiply  very  fast.  Notw’ithstanding  the  quantity  of  labour 

The  emigrant  wiU  use  the  axe  rather  necessary  in  clearing  a  piece  of  land,  the 
awkwardly,  and  suffcT  a  good  deal  of  fa-  first  crop  seldom  fails  to  afford  a  return 
tigue,  w  hen  he  first  commences  chopping,  more  than  sufficient  to  repay  all  that  has 
How  ever,  a  few  months'  juactice  w  ill  ren-  been  expended.  The  clearing,  fencing, 
dcr  him  tolerably  expert.  It  is  quite  a  sow'ing,  harrow'ing,  and  harv'esting  ^an 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  man  never  acre  of  w  asteland,  will  cost  about  £.5ii5s. 
iwoves  a  gcxnl  or  successful  settler,  unless  The  produce  is  usually  about  twenty-five 
he  has  been  accustomed  from  lus  infancy  bushels  of  w-heat,  w'hich  on  an  average  are 
to  cut  down  trees.  The  Americans  and  worth  £.6.  After  the  land  has  been  in 
Canadians  doubtless  excel  all  other  people  cr(>P>  its  cultivation  bcconios  much  less 
in  the  use  of  the  axe ;  but  they  do  not  expensive.  The  cost  of  putting  in  a  se- 
work  so  steadily  as  Englishmen  and  cond  crop  (ploughing  being  then  neces- 
Scotchmen,  and  seldom  have  much  ad-  sary)  will  not  exceed  £.2  per  acre,  while 
vantage  over  tliem  in  the  end.  This  is  the  jiroduce  w'ill  amount  to  perhaps  thirty* 
daily  exemplified  in  the  new  settlements  five  or  forty  bushels;  thus  affording  a 
of  Upper  Canada.  clear  profit  of  from  £.4til5s.  to  £.€»10& 

The  clearing  of  land  overgrown  w'ith  after  £.lnlOs.  has  been  deducted  foi 
timber  is  an  opt^tion  so  todious  and  la-  har\'esting  and  threshing, 
boriuus,  that  difiTerent  plans  liave  been  The  emigrant  w'ill  sometimes  require 
dc\'iscd  for  abridging  it,  and  for  obtaining  assistance  in  the  business  of  the  farm, 
a  crop  from  the  ground  before  it  is  com-  particularly  if  he  has  no  family.  Those 
plcted.  The  easiest  and  most  economical  w  horn  he  hires  to  woric  for  him  will  gene* 
ststem  is  that  named  Girdiin^,  The  rally  be  contented  to  receive  tw'o-thirds. 
land  is  first  cleared  of  brushwood  and  or  perhaps  the  w'hole,  of  their  wages  i* 
small  timber,  and  then  a  ring  of  bark  is  grain.  This  makes  payment  very  easy  t< 

cut  ftom  the  low  cr  part  of  every  tree ;  tlic  farmer,  as  the  nominal  value  of  hi 

and,  if  this  is  done  in  the  autumn,  the  produce  is  usually  equal  to  double  the  tun 
trow  will  be  dead  and  destitute  of  foliage  it  has  cost  him  to  raise  it ;  but  if  he  ha) 

the  ensuing  spring ;  at  which  time  the  neighbours,  he  will  often  be  able  to  ge 

land  is  sown,  without  receiving  any  cul-  his  work  done  without  any  direct  outlay 
ture  w'hatcxer,  except  a  little  harrow’ing.  it  being  customary  for  the  inhalfitants  o 
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a  new  settlement  mutually  to  help  each 
other,  by  accepting  lalx)ur  in  return  for  la¬ 
bour.  There  is  thus  no  outlay  on  either 
side,  every  one  alibrding  another  a  degree 
of  assistance  equal  to  what  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  him.  A  man,  perhaps,  bor¬ 
rows  a  waggon  for  a  day  from  his  neigh- 
lx)ur,  and  repays  him  by  lending  his  oxen 
for  an  ecjual  length  of  time.  A  new  set¬ 
tlement  is  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  distant  from  a  mill,  and  the  roads 
arc  generally  so  bad,  that  the  jicrson  w'ho 
carries  grain  to  it  waits  till  it  is  ground 
although  he  should  be  detained  several 
days.  When  this  is  tlie  case,  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  by  turns,  conveys  to  the  mill  the 
grain  of  three  or  four  of  his  neighbours, 
and  thus  the  great  w'aste  of  labour,  which 
w  ould  be  occasioned,  were  every  one  to 
take  his  owm  produce  there  separately,  is 
avoided.  From  these  simple  facts  the 
advantage  of  living  in  a  settlement  must 
be  very  evident. 

When  the  farmer  is  able  to  raise  a 
larger  quantity  of  produce  than  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  support  of  his  family,  there 
are  several  ways  in  which  he  may  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  surplus.  In  many  new  set¬ 
tlements  the  influx  of  emigrants  is  so 
great,  as  to  produce  a  demand  fur  grain 
more  than  equal  to  the  supply.  In  Tal¬ 
bot  Road,  the  average  price  of  w’heat  has 
of  late  years  been  4s.  6d.  per  bushel, 
while  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country 
it  was  selling  for  Ss.  and  3s.  6d. ;  shew¬ 
ing  evidently  that  the  farmer  will  some¬ 
times  And  the  best  market  at  his  ow'n 
door.  But  should  there  be  no  demand 
of  this  kind,  he  may  carry  his  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  merchants.  They  will  give 
him,  in  exchange,  broad-clo^h,  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry,  groceries,  and  every 
sort  of  article  that  is  necessary  for  his 
family,  and,  perhaps,  even  money,  at  par¬ 
ticular  times.  He  will  likewise  often  have 
it  in  his  power  to  barter  wheat  for  live 
stock  of  different  kinds,  and  can  hardly 
foil  to  increase  his  means,  although  with¬ 
out  a  regular  market  for  his  surplus  pro¬ 
duce,  if  he  gets  initiated  into  the  s)'stem 
of  traltic  prevalent  in  the  country. 

The  emigrant  must  not  expect  to  live 
very  comfortably  at  first.  Pork,  bread, 
and  w  hat  vegetables  he  may  raise,  will 
form  the  chief  part  of  his  diet  for  per- 
haj>8  two  years.  To  these  articles,  how¬ 
ever,  he  may  occasionally  add  venison,  if 
he  is  a  tolerable  sjiortsraan.  The  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  grain  which  fanners  raise, 
enable  them  to  enjoy  a  great  many  sorts 
of  bread  tliat  are  not  known  in  Britain. 
Buck-w’heat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn,  make 


excellent  cakes ;  and  they  have  several 
ways  of  using  flour,  besides  that  of  bak¬ 
ing  it  info  loaves.  All  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  articles,  conjoined  with  vegetables, 
poultry,  and  milk,  which  every  settler  can 
have  in  the  course  of  time  without  much 
trouble  or  expense,  afford  sufficient  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  sup[X)rt  of  an  abundant  and 
comfortable  table.  In  Upper  Canada, 
the  people  live  much  better  than  persons 
of  a  siniilar  class  in  Britain  ;  and  to  have 
proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  visit 
ahnost  any  hut  in  the  back  w’oods.  The 
interior  of  it  seldom  fails  to  display  many 
substantial  comforts ;  such  as  immense 
loaves  of  beautiful  bread,  entire  pigs  hang¬ 
ing  round  the  chimney,  dried  venison, 
trenchers  of  milk,  and  bags  of  Indian 
corn.  Many  of  the  farmers  indeed  live 
in  a  coarse  and  dirty  manner ;  but  this 
arises  from  their  own  ignorance,  not  from 
a  w  ant  of  those  things  that  arc  essential 
to  comfort  and  neatness. 

Our  extracts  have  extended  so  far, 
that  we  cannot  venture  to  present  our 
readers  with  any  additional  quota¬ 
tions  from  Mr  Howison's  work.  We 
would  willingly,  for  example,  Imve 
given  them  some  specimens  of  the 
slang^  language  at  present  current 
among  the  native  Americans ;  and, 
indeed — with  the  exception  of  Mr 
Fearon’s  admirable  work,  which  has 
all  the  life  and  attraction  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  natural  drama — wc  - 
have  no  book  from  which  a  better 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  rude 
and  insolent,  but  improving,  mode 
of  living,  which  prevails  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States:  For,  it  must  be  added, 
that  to  his  Sketches  of  Canada,  the 
author  has  added  Recollections  of  the 
United  Slates.  We  can  only,  how¬ 
ever,  recommend  it  to  the  reader  to 
peruse  these  Recollections.  He  will 
find  Mr  Howison  an  intelligent  and 
candid  guide,  with  a  considerable 
share  of  good  taste ;  and  though,  ^r- 
haps,  not  very  profoundly  inform¬ 
ed,  yet  always  judicious  enough  in 
his  remarks — though  his  attempts  at 
wit,  or  joeularity,  arc  by  no  means 
of  the  b^t  kind.  The  book,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  upon  the  whole,  both  in¬ 
structive  and  pleasing,  and,  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  first  fruit,  promises  well 
of  that  harvest,  whi^,  wc  hope,  U 
yet  to  be  matured.  * 


10^  ljurd  Byron  s  Tra^'dics-  L*'®*^* 

,*»i.**ArAU  S,  *  T.ACIPV-Tnr  *'P’*  “TT**'!**^  **  “ 

TworoscAEi.ATRAGiDY— <  A1N,  cOTWivible,  thit  «s  the  poet  neTCT 
A  MT»Tt.T.  BT  LOBD  BVBON.  ^VO.  r«d  MlUoD  SIDCC  he  W.S  tWentT 

veir?  of  tge.  the  trafrcdian  may  ncxer 
have  read  l>r  Johnson’s  preface  to 
Exfcrus  eadrm  «  fumma,  mimit/ufymr  Shakespeare  at  all.  Let  him  obtain 
/*oeu.  Ji*'  -  from  his  publisher,  and  learn  that 

The  fury  of  Lord  B>Ton,  and  the  “  there  is  no  reason  why  an  hour 
imbecility  ^  Barry  Com  wall,  have  should  not  be  a  centurv,  m  that  «- 
had  the  same  fate  in  tra^exly.  But  lenture  of  the  bi^ns  ^mat  can 
two  tragedies  at  once,  aye.  and  a  the  st^e  a  fieid.  If  the  unities  be 
Mvster%,  and  in  the  space  of  half  a  essenti^  to  drama,  why  should  not 
Year  alter  the  publication  of  Manno  the  sacrihce  of  a  goat  be  essential  to 
Valiero,  a  tragedy,  is  the  astounding  tragedy  ^  M  ith  any  entire  neglert^of 
crx>j»  produced  by  Lord  Bvron’s  fer-  the  goat,  there  may  lie  poetry,  (^the 
rh  Boind.  Hitherto  it  bail  been  sup  ode  to  Bacchus.)  but  there  can  be 
IKwed  that  culture,  as  well  as  fertili-  no  tragedy,  (an  ode  sung  on  occasion 
tv,  was  neccssarv  for  the  production  of  sacrificing  a^  goat.)  A  pointed 
of  tragedy  ;  but  Lord  Bvron  has  dis-  Johnsonian  period  well  becomes  a 
covertd,  that  he  is  pri>'ileged  from  peer  or  a  poet,  but  it  would  be 
the  labour  of  cultivation,  especially  the  better  of  a  little  foundation  in 
since  he  has  undertaken  to  prove  that  truth,  for  fear  the  Cirub-street  rabble 
l*o{»e  is  the  first  of  jKK  ts,  because  his  should  laugh  ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
execution  is  the  most  elaborate.  e  laugh  with  reason  against  the  martyr 
wish  much  that  Lord  BjTon’s  ima-  for  Pope. 

gination  had  had  power  and  honesty  Sardanapali  s  is  the  first  in  or- 
enough  to  have  repesented  to  him  der,  and  incomparably  the  best  of  the 
the  looks  and  feelings  of  the  fastidi-  three  pieces  published  in  the  volume 
ous  bard  of  Twickenham,  enduring  before  us.  Theargumewf  is  shortly 
a  rehearsal  of  his  Lordship's  trage-  thus :  The  Sovereign  of  A-kssyria,  de¬ 
dies,  before  he  thrust  tliem  upon  voted  to  the  elegant  and  sof  t  enjoy- 
public  observation.  This  had  been  mehts  of  imperial  luxury,  neglects 
but  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  the  at  once  his  amiable  and  affectionate 
public.  He  has  not  done  his  duty,  wife,  and  his  extensive  and  distract- 
H*e  shall  endeavour  to  do  ours.  ed  empire,  jkll  his  love  is  engrossed 

In  the  preface  to  the  tragedies  we  by  Myrrh  a,  an  Ionian  slave ;  ^and 
are  infomied,  that  the  author  has,  his  favourite  maxim  of  state  is,  to 
in  one  instance,  attempted  to  pre-  drink  wine  instead  of  shedding  blood, 
serve,  and,  in  the  other,  to  approach  A\RBACt^,a  Mede,  availing  himself  of 
the  ‘  unities conceiving  that,  with  the  effeminate  reputation  of  the  em- 
any  vary  distant  departure  from  peror,  and  instigated  by  the  ruthless 
them,  there  may  be  poetry,  but  can  prognostications  of  Be  leses,  a  Chal- 
be  no  drama.”  This  is  told  to  us  in  dean  soothsayer,  aspires  to  the  empire, 
the  same  preface  in  which  it  is  said,  Salemenes,  brotner-in-law  to  the 
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to  the  action,  taken  an  atfcvtionate 
leave  of  his  wife,  who  escaped  with 
her  children ;  and  he  and  his  Myrrha 
perish  in  the  confiagration  of  the  pa¬ 
lace,  which  they  had  deliberately 
contrived. 

So  far  as  the  merit  of  this  plot  is 
concerretl,  all  that  historical  truth 
has  to  answer  for,  is,  that  Saitiana- 
palus,  sunk  in  every  species  of  im- 
p^nent  luxury,  hati  resolution  enough 
to  escaj>e  from  the  insults  of  his  con¬ 
queror,  by  the  conflagration  of  him- 
stlf  and  his  palace.  In  this  he 
she  well  himself  no  ways  superior  to 
C  leopatra.  The  great  historian  of 
imperial  Rome  reconls,  as  a  reproach, 
the  reluctance  of  Messalina  to  die : 
LucuJlianis  in  hortis  prolatare  ritarn^ 
i'omfumere  prrcrs,  nonmuUd  spe,  tt 
iiliquartdo  ira,  raptim  in 

ho^os  ftro^essusfrfprrii  fusam  Aamt, 
itssidenic  matre  Lrpida  ;  qucrjiormti 
filiip  baud  concors^  su^trrviis  ejus  «c- 
cfssitatibus  ad  miscrationrm  rricta 
('rat :  suadehatque  ne  jicrcussiirmt 
Oficrirtrtur,  iransisse  ritam,  nrque 
a/iud  quam  marie  decus  quoercndum 
sed  anirno  per  libidines  corrLqdo,  uikil 
himesfum  inerat :  lacrpmaq'ue  et  ques^ 
tus  irriii  ducchantur.  And  an  em¬ 
peror,  only  not  tlms  base  and  spirit¬ 
less,  is  the  hero  in  whose  fate  Lord 
B)Ton  would  interest  us,  and  in 
whose  sentiments  he  would  wish  us 
to  s\Tnjwthise  !  The  character,  as 
drawm  by  his  lonlship,  is,  in  the 
flrst  place,  unnatural,  and  such  as 
never  did  exist  in  this  our  world :  in 
the  next  place,  it  is  infatuated  and 
cruel,  though  represented  by  the  au¬ 
thor  as  wise  and  generous :  and,  in 
the  third  and  last  place,  it  is  as  un¬ 
interesting  in  a  tragedy,  as  it  could 
be  in  a  sennon.  But  to  the  proof : 

Sardana palus  is  first  introduceil,  in 
the  description  of  Salemenes,  thus  : 

■In  his  effoninate  heart 
There  is  a  careless  courage  which  corrup¬ 
tion 

Has  not  all  quenched,  and  latent  energies, 
Heprest  hy  cinnunstance,  but  not  destroy¬ 
ed — 

Steeped,  but  not  drowned,  in  deep  vo¬ 
luptuousness. 

If  bom  a  peasant,  he'  had  bem  a  man 
To  have  reached  an  empire ;  to  an  em- 
jwre  bom. 

He  will  bequeath  none. 

Such  language  would  be  more  fitting- 
ly  applied  to  Titus,  or  Henry  tl»e 
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Fifth,  in  their  earlier  years,  than  to 
a  Cvnfimied  and  nerveless  EasttTn 
dotanl.  In  the  following  passage 
there  is  much  ix)litical  truth  : 

Sardmtuspalms.  By  the  god  Baal ! 

The  man  w^ndd  make  me  tyrant. 

Soiemrnes.  So  thou  art. 

Thinkst  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains  ?  The  despotism  of 
vice — 

The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxu¬ 
ry — 

The  negligence — the  apathy — the  e^  ils 
Of  sensu.'il  sloth — produce  t«i  thousand 
t}kTants, 

Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  t>t*  one  energetic  master, 
Hom  ever  hard  and  harsh  in  his  oa  n  l^ear- 
ing. 

In  the  two  first  cantos  of  Childe 
Harold — a  work  of  labour  and  power 
— LonI  Bvron  denounced  the  faith 
and  practice  of  ('hristians  with  the 
vivid  force  of  the  very  highest  poe¬ 
try.  Religion  and  war,  the  soul!  in 
Athens,  and  the  armies  in  Spain, 
suggestetl  the  siiblimest  flights  of  a 
TX)werful,  but  irregular  mind.  I'n- 
nappily  for  his  reputation  as  a  i>oet 
and  a  man,  and  for  the  dignity  and  au¬ 
thority  of  his  writings,  he  has  lately 
added  another  theme  to  those  which 
formerly  inspireil  his  ^’tical  indig¬ 
nation.  The  verses  wnieh  the  hero 
is  made  to  utter  in  reference  to  his 
faithful  and  affectionate  ^vife,  convey 
the  most  detestable  sentiments  which 
the  coldest-hcarteil  sensualist  could 
harbour,  and  the  hanliest  contemner 
of  natural  affections  could  a>’Ow.  Far, 
very  far  indeed,  be  it  from  us  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  they  have  the  slightest 
approbation  from  the  real  disposition 
of  Lord  B}Ton*s  mind.  M  e  would 
only  reprobate  the  perverse  ingenuity 
which  produced,  without  exposing 
such  a  declaration  as  this : 

She  has  all  power  and  splendour  of  her 
station. 

Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria’s  heirs. 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sove¬ 
reignty  : 

I  married  her  as  monarchs  wed — for  stale. 
And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  lo\*e  their 
wives; 

If  she  or  thou  supposed’st  I  could  link 
me. 

Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate. 

Ye  knew  iK*r  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  man¬ 
kind. 
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of  Mr  Southey  before  he  became  the 
Laureate  of  Kinp:s.  He  has  known 
better  since.  But  what  observations 
of  life,  or  what  theories  of  human 
nature,  have  led  Lord  Byron  to  think 
that  this  divine  i*hilanthropy  ‘ could 
lo«lge  in  his  breast,  who,  “  effemi¬ 
nately  dressed,”  and  having  ‘‘his 
head  crowned  with  flowers,  and  his 
robe  negligently  flowing,”  says, 

Forbear  the  Iwnquet !  not  for  all  the  plot¬ 
ters 

That  ever  shook  a  kingdom !  let  them 
come. 

And  do  their  worst :  I  shall  not  blanch 
for  them ; 

Nor  rise  the  sooner  ;  nor  forbear  the  gob- 


to  the  follies  of  men.  A  monarch 
may  trample  on  the  principles  of 
moral  rectitude  and  tnie  enjoyment, 
(for  they  arc  inseparable,)  because 
he  is  a  monarch  ;  a  poet,  because  he 
has  genius  ;  an  aldennaii,  because  he 
has  wealth  ;  a  beggar,  because  he 
hath  nothing  but  rags.  But  when 
a  poet  degrades  his  calling  so  far  as 
to  j)alliate  the  insolent  licentiousness 
of  any  of  those  orders,  he  invites  and 
merits  the  severt'st  censures  of  criti¬ 
cism.  “  Poetry  has  not  often  been 
worse  cmidoyctl  than  in  «ligiiifying 
the  amorous  fury  of  a  raving  girl.” 
Dr  tFohnson  could  find  worse  ein- 
]>loyment  of  tH)etry  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Fourth. 

Of  the  destructive  fallacy  which 
consecrates  conquerors,  and  embla¬ 
zons  war,  the  following  is  a  very 
poetical  exposiwc : 

The  ungrateful  caul  ungracious  slaves ! 
thew  murmur 

Rccauae  1  have  not  shed  their  bloc^l,  nor 
led  them 

To  dry  into  the  deserts’  dust  by  myriads. 
Or  whiten  with  their  l>onc5>  the  Iwnks  of 
(ianges. 

Nor  decimated  them  u  ith  savage  laws. 


Nor  crown  me  with  a  single  rose  the  less, 
Nor  lose  one  joyous  hour. 


I  would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fair  girl. 
For  all  the  ix)pular  breath  that  e’er  divid¬ 
ed 

A  name  from  nothing. 

The  same  absurd  and  contradictory 
combination  of  incompatible  feelings 
is  further  dilated,  and  then  Sardana- 
palus  ( so} us )  is  made  to  philoso- 


— '  '  My  life  is  love : 

If  I  must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force  ; 

Till  now,  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 

Hath  flowed  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smal¬ 
lest  coin 

Of  Nineveh’s  vast  treasures  e’er  been  la¬ 
vished 

On  subjects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a 
tear: 

If  then  they  hate  me,  ’tis  l)ecause  I  hate 


Oh,  thou  v.  ouldst  have  me  doubtless  set 
up  edicts — 

“  Obc}-  the  king— contribute  to  his  trea¬ 
sure— 

“  Recruit  his  phalanx — spill  your  blood  at 
bidding — 

Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and 
toiU” 

Or  thus — Sanlanapalus  on  this  spot 
Slew  lift)*  thousand  of  his  enemies ; 

“  These  arc  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his 
trophy.” 

I  Ica^-e  such  things  to  conquerors ;  enough 

For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  subjects  feel 

The  weight  of  human  miserj*  less,  and 
glide 

Ungroaning  to  the  tomb ;  I  take  no  li- 
cense 

^^’hich  I  deny  to  them.  We  all  are  men. 

Lfccl  a  thousand  mortal  things  almut  me. 

Rut  noUiing  p*dlikc,  unless  it  may  be 

The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  disposi- 
tion 

To  love  and  to  he  merciful,  to  |xirdon 

The  fi>llies  of  my  species,  and  fthat's  hn. 


If  they  rebel,  it  is  because  I  oppress  not 
Oh,  men  !  ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes, 
not  sceptres. 

Yet  this  amiable  and  generous  prince 
relieves  his  patriotic  yearnings,  by  a 
dialogue  wdth  his  favourite  Myrrna, 
upon  the  value  of  woman's  heart, 
and  most  bcwitchingly  tells  her : 

Salemenes  has  declared— 

Or  why,  or  how,  he  hatli  divined  it,  Be- 
lus, 

W  ho  founded  our  great  realm,  knows 
more  than  I _ 

Rut  Salemenes  has* declared  my  throne 
In  i^eril.  '  i 

Come,  we’ll  think  no  more  on’t— 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

This  really  appears  to  us  worse 
than  the  worst  drivelling  of  the  most 
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babyish  novelist.  An  indolent  man  All  glorious  burst  from  ocean  ?  Why  not 
may  be  roused  to  great  exertion  ;  a  dart 

dittident  man  to  desperate  resolu-  A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future's  years? 

tion :  a  luxurious  man  to  valiant  .  v  .  .1. 

daring:  but  the  lazy,  torpid aensua-  contrast  between  the  serene 

list,  was  ever  yet  se&h,  ungenerous,  splendour  of  ‘h®  s"|>.  descending  in 
cruel.  The  passion  for  efiPeminate  his  faxcl  co^se,  and  the  sanpun^ 
enjojmenu  was  never  found  in  com-  ?R>tations  of  a  great  empire,  is  strik- 
pany  with  the  loveof  humankind,  or  and  affecting.  1  he  phdosophism 
with  reluctance  to  occasion  human  «hich  this  contrast  si^ste  is  neither 
iniscrv  *  original  nor  just.  Lucan  sings  as 

^  *  sublimely  and  as  wisely  as  his  Lord- 

For,  oh  !  it  hardens  a*  within,  ship. 

And  ])etri[ie8  the  feeling. 

Sive  parens  rerum,  cum  primum  infohnia 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  Henry  the  regna. 

Eighth,  Charlesthe  Second,  and  many  Materiamque  rudem  flamma  cedente  re- 
others,  amply  illustrate  the  remark.  tepit, 

I>onl  Byron  may  have  all  the  benefit  Fixit  in  a?temum  causas ;  qua  cuncta 
of  drunken  Claudius’s  insensibility  coercet, 

to  good  or  evil.  Otho  is  in  fact  more  Sc  quoque  lege  tenens,  et  secula  juasa  fe- 
like  the  hero  of  this  tragedy  than  the  rentem 

Assyrian  Sardanapalus  ;  but  we  shall  Fatorum  immoto  divLsit  limite  mundum ; 
by-and-by  point  out  the  difference  liositum  est,  sed  fors  iiicerta  va« 

between  the  delineations  of  Tacitus  gatur,  .  ,  , 

and  the  fictions  of  Lord  Byron.  The  ** 

wonderful  discoveries  of  Baron  Mun-  o-,  „ 
chausen,  whether  of  men  carrying  futuri 

their  heads  in  their  hands,  or  of  brutes  Mens  bominum  fati:  liceat  sperare  tU 
acting  the  part  of  men,  may  supply  menti. 

Christmas  pantomimes,  but  they  will 

never  form  materials  for  genuine  docs  not  the  same  sun  that  wr- 

tragedy,  even  with  the  aid  of  Lord  tends  the  death  of  Sardariapuus, 
Byron  and  the  unities.  dart^a  beam  of  hope  athw^t  the 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  de-  future  s  years,  for  i^baces  his  con** 
scription  of  the  setting  sun,  which  queror.  The  same  vision  which  re- 
Bowles  would  praise,  though  he  presents  the  lifeless  corpw  of  Pom- 
would  not  assign  the  right  reason  for  the  ^nds  of  Nile,  anures 

liis  praise.  Beleses,  the  traitor-priest,  Ca?sar  of  undisputed  empire.  •  Good 
addresses  his  deity  :  fortune  has  its  omens  and  precursors, 

as  well  as  calamity.  Hope  and  joy. 
The  sun  goes  down :  methinks  he  sets  too,  unborrowed  from  the  sun,  gild 
more  slowly,  ‘  the  life  of  man?  To  a  pious  man  we 

Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria’s  empire.  would  quote  the  Bible  ;  to  Lord  By- 
How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepen-  j-qh  ^e  quote  Pope : 
ing  douds^ 

Like  the  blood  he  predicts  f  *  •  •  •  Meanwhile  opiniem  gilds,  with  varying 

•  *  *  •  ’Tis  the  furthest  «iy»» 

Hour  of  Assyria’s  years.  AjkI  yet  how  Those  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our 
calm  !  days ; 

An  earthquake  ^ould  announce  so  great  Each  want  of  happiness  by  hope  supplied* 
a  fall  And  each  vacuity  of  sense  by  pride : 

A  summer’s  sun  discloses  it.  Yon  disk,  These  build  as  fast  as  knowledge  can  de- 
To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon  stroy  ; 

Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what  In  Folly’s  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble  joy. 

Seem^eyerl^ting;  but  oh  !  thou  true  inu^powd  be- 

The  buniing  oracle  of  all  that  live,  '  ‘T Arbacea,V  whd 
A.  fountain  of  all  life,  and  aymbol  of  ^  df*?!  Salemenea,  and  openly  a- 
Him  who  bestows  H,  wherefore  dost  thou  ^^owed  hia  resoluaon  to  “  die  a  long, 
limit  >  •  1  <  at  least  of  hi8  own  breath  ana  body. 

Thy  love  unto  calamity?  my  not-  acU  a  uart  infinite^  more  ridieuloiiA 
Unfold  the  rise  of  days,  more  worthy  than  the  pedant  James  coald 

thine  done  among  a  conclate  of  theologimiu. 
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SaL  Peace,  ftictious  (viott  and  faithless  Graves  arc  made  with  f(»tsteps  !  and 
soldier !  thou  in  the  ashes  of  those  who  are  to  be 

Unit'st,  in  thy  own  person,  the  \%*or8t  vices  buried!  Is  it  for  poetry  like  this 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind.  even  a  Peer  of  Parliament  can 

Keep  thy  smooth  w'ords  and  jtiggling  Pope  his  friend,  and  talk  of  the 


homilies,  persecutions  of  Grub-street  ?  * 

For  those  who  know  thoe  not.  Thy  fel-  fpjjg  generous  sensualist  next  suf- 

low's  tin  _  himself  to  be  worshix>ped,  and 

Is  at  least  a  bold  one,  and  not  tempered  ^  I  of  thunder,  and  some  gen- 

By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chiddea.  remonstrances  from  Myrrha,  he 

^  n  I  ^  K*"  Ki  o  says,  in  the  spirit  of  a  modem  poet. 
My  liege— 4he  son  of  Bclus!  he  bias-  r-  > 

The  i-orship  of  the  land,  which  bows  the  Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  thunderer 
km-e  there. 

Before  vour  fathers.  I  »eek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worshipped. 


km-e 

Before  your  fathers. 

SmrdJ  Oh  !  for  that,  I  pray  you 
l.et  him  have  alwolulion  *  * 


W  Oh  few  that,  I  pray  you  quibbling  with  wliich  the  noble 

h.m  h.ve«l».luUon  ^  ^  ^  poet  follows  thU  up,  he  must  think 

I  imeto  watch  them  in  the  dark  blue  clever  and  witty,  or  we  should  not 

have  It  so  frequently  repeated,  vet  is 

And  to  comixirc  them  wth  my  Myrrha's  it  nothing  but  tile  veriest  ribaldry  of 
ryes;  infidelity,  ill  at  ease. 

Hove  to  KC  their  lars  r^oublcd  m  Methinks  the  thunders  stHl  in 

The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates  wave,  crease  •  it  is 

A.  the  liRht  brccre  of  midnight  crisiw  ^n  ateful  n^ht. 

A  j  4.W  ^  ♦»  Mqrr,  Oh!  yes,  for  those  who  have 

And  ^Img  water,  sighing  through  the  ^  worshippers. 

\iru-  u  5^  w  u  1  u  a  1  .u  .  Surd.  That's  true,  my  Myrrha;  and 
Which  fringe  bis  banks :  but  wliether  , ,  _  •' 

.  ,  .  I  .  could  I  convert 

ey  ma>  le  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the 

Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  gods,  ^ 

As  others  hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night,  o  j  »  m*  a 

Worids,  or  the  lights  ifVorlis  I  k?ow  ( Bravo,  Sardy  t  Ttare,  a  good 

norcamnoc  . 

Iseetheirbrilliancv,andfecltheirbeautT;  Thou  rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  he 

When  they  shine  on  my  grave,  I  .shaU  ^blc  *o  work  a  wi  1  so  ^  and  general 
know  ndlher.  A®  .‘*'y  ""P'f- 

BeL  Fix  acUlter,  Silt,  say  letter.  ,  And  your  gods,  then 

Sard.  I  will  wait.  Who  can,  and  do  not  ? 

If  it  so  p1ea.se  vou,  pontitT,  for  that  _  Do  not  speak  of  that 

knowledge.  ’  provoke  them. 

^  Sard.  True,  they  love  not  censure 

The  same  sapient  bacchanalian  re-  Better  than  mortals. 

torts  upon  the  priest,  jg  representetl  as  the  exu 

That's  a  good  sentence  for  a  homily,  berant  enjoyment  of  the  bacebana 
Though  not  for  this  occasion.  lian  banquet.  Milton  more  correctly 

Arbaees  is  quite  overpowered  by  the  consigned  such  discussions  to  a  party 
magnanimity  of  Sardanapalus,  but  is  of  the  damned,  liut  his  Lordship 
^i^ain  excited  to  treason  by  the  priest,  has  not  read  Milton  since  he  was 
and  talks  of  the  bloody  policy  of  orient  twenty. 

monarchs.  Surely  they  are  not  orient  The  banquet  and  the  divine  dis- 
to  their  subjects.  The  king  again  course  are  suddenly  terminated,  by 
concludes  this  act  in  **  colloquy  sub-  the  arrival  of  tidings,  that  the  par- 
limc,  witli  Myrrha  on  storms,  reli-  doned  Satraps  are  engaged  in  hot 
^^n,  revenge,  and  love.  conflict  with  Salcmenes,  and  that 
.  Sitrdanapalus  talks  the  king's' presence  is  required  in 

in  this  intelligible  style;  stantly  on  tne  field  of  action.  The 

^Tiat  is  it  that  wre  seek  ?  ^  course,  is  all  ardoiur^  and 

Enjormwt.  We  have  cut  the  w'.*«y  short  intrepidity,  and  heroic  resolution— 

,  for  that  is  the  way  to  be  wonderful. 

And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  human  W  ith  no  regard  to  personal  safety, 

yj  ."***“’  '  he  arms  himself,  yet,  -  when  eagerly 

Making  a  grave  with  every  footstep.  sallying  forth,  he  stops,  and  calls. 
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Sard. — I  had  forgotten— >bring  the 
mirror. 

Sfero.  The  mirror.  Sire  ? 

Sard.  Yea,  Sir,  of  polished  brass, 

Dn^id^t  from  the  spoils  ot'  India — but  be 
speedy— at  t^mself. ) 

Tills  cuirass  fits  me  well,  the  baldric 
1  letter, 

i\iid  the  helm  not  at  all.  Methinks  I  seem 
Tassing  well  in  these  toys;  and  now  to 
prove  them. 

Myrrha,  embrace  me ;  yet  once  more— 
once  more — 

Love  me,  whatever  betide. 

This  is  mightily  fantastical ;  the 
satyrical  mention  of  Otho  by  Juve¬ 
nal  was  no  doubt  supposetl,  by  our 
author,  to  warrant  this  nonsense ;  but 
he  has  only  proved  himself  ignorant 
of  Juvenal,  of  the  character  of  Otho, 
and  of  human  nature.*  The  satyrist 
brands  the  grave  impostors,  who  w^ould 
seem  severe  and  moral,  but  arc,  in 
fact,  effeminate  and  luxurious ;  and 
as  one  of  this  class  he  describes  Otho, 
whom  he  reproaches  at  once  for  cow¬ 
ardice  and  infamv.  That  this  was 
the  object  of  the  fines, 

lUe  tenet  speculum  pathici  gestamen 
Othonis, 

Actoria  Arunci  spolium,  quo  se  illc  videbat 
Armatum,  cum  jam  tolli  vcxilla  juberet— 

is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  Otlio 
never  did  proceed  armed  to  a  field 
of  battle.  In  a  cowardly  buffoon, 
the  conduct  would  be  natural ;  in 
Lord  Byron’s  Sardanapalus  it  is  mon¬ 
strous  absurdity.  ' 

Quodcunque  ostendis  mlhi  sic,  incredulus  . 
odi. 

The  champion  of  Pope  writes—; 

“  Can  I  do  less  than  /dm,  *  1 

Who  never  fleshed  a  sdmitar  till  now  ? 

^  f  :  ^ 

TTie  king,  who  never  fleshed  a  sci¬ 
mitar  before,  drives  his  enemies  to  a 
retreat,  too  rapid  for  his  pursuit,  and, 
on  his  return  to  his  palace,  of  course, 
refuses  to  rest  upon  nis  thtpne,  or  to 
drink  aught  but  water.'^  .  , 

Where's  the  soldi^ 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet  ?  , 

Slain,  Sire ! 

An  arrow  pierced  his  braip,  while,  scat¬ 
tering 

The  last  drops  from  his  helm,  he  stood  in 
act 

To  place  It  on  his  brows. 

Myrrha  ia  not  less  fantastical,  un¬ 
real,  uninteresting  to  the  human 


heart,  than  is  the  hero ;  yet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  her  appearance, 
urging  on  the  troops,  is  vivid  and 
distinct  beyond  all  painting 

Sard.  You  see  this  niglit 

IVfadc  warriors  of  more  than  me.  I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek. 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flashed  through 
her  long  hair 

As  it  streamed  o'er  her ;  her  blue  veins 
that  rose 

Along  her  most  transparent  brow;  her 
nostril 

Dilated  from  its  symmetry  ;  her  lips 
Ajiart ;  her  voice,  that  clove  through  all 
the  din. 

As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  cymbal's 
clash, 

Jarrod,  but  not  drowned,  by  the  loud  brat¬ 
tling;  her 

Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their 
own  bom  whiteness 

Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she 
cuught  up 

From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp :  all  these 
things  mode 

Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself,  ' 

Come  down  to  hail  us  her's. 

The  third  act  closes  with  the  third 
pamby-nambyism  of  Sardanapalus 
and  Myrrha.  The  fourth  opens  with 
the  lullaby  of  the  Greek  girl  over 
the  hero ;  and  then  we  are  favoured 
with  the  hero’s  dream,  terrible,  no 
doubt,  to  him,  as  tedious  to  us.  It 
will  never  rivsd  false,  fleeting,  per¬ 
jured  Clarence’s  dream.”  While  no 
cause  for  alarm,  much  less  for  de- 
i$pair,  appears,  the  zealot  of  the  ‘^uni¬ 
ties”  finds  it  necessary  to  get  the 
queen  and  her  children  removed  from 
Nineveh.  An  interview  is  contrived 
between  the  king  and  queen,  which, 
in  all  its  circumstances,  is  more  re- 
yoltu^  to  every  reader  of  sound  mind 
and  manly  feefing,  tlian  nature  could 
ever  warrant,  even  in  its  lowest  de¬ 
pravity.  He,  the  amiable  and  the 


brave,  tells  his  wifp — 

^  i^ar  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power.** 

She  ia  all  affection  and  devotion  to 
the  sole  object  of  her  love.  He  feels 
his  former  love  revive,  and  her  bro¬ 
ther  is  obliged  to  fmree  her  out  of  her 
husband’s  presence  in  a  state  of  in- 
senaibility.  Myrrha  enters,  and  is 
received  vdth  harshness;  but  soon  the 
monarch  sings 


My  only  gucrdon—iw  they  are,  my  Adieu,  Aasyria ! 

Myrrha :  [  e  itiri  rr.  thee  well,  my  own,  my  ihther’s 

KisKme.  Now  let  them  take  my  realm  i  u  uicc  j  j 

|4  i*fw  •  , 

*  And  l)etter  as  my  country  than' my  king- 

Sakmenefi  hrinps  information  that  dom.  „  . 

the  rebels  are  in  arms  again y  and  with  1  imtiat^  thee  with  peace  and  joys ;  and 

increased  numbers.  The  .VsiaticOtho  this 

cannot  endure  delay,  but  detcnnincs  my  reward  1  and  now  I  owe  thee 
on  an  immediate  onset.  The  fourth  T 

act  ends  With —  ^  ®  •  .  r 

^  „  , _ .  I  The  whole  of  this  tragedy  occupies 

o,  my  arms  .  again,  .  *  ^  hours,  and  the  unchanged 

The  opening  of  the  fifth  act  is  ex-  scene  is  the  royal  palace  ;  yet  it  owes 

tremcly  characteristic  of  his  Lord-  its  interest,  such  as  it  is,  more  to  in- 

ihip  s  genius.  Myrrha,  at  a  window,*  cident  of  action  than  to  intensity  of 

celebrates  the  glories  of  the  rising  pathos.  To  crowd  so  many,  such 

sun.  .  important,  and  such  eventful  inci- 

1.  j  11  Iv  ^  «  A  dents,  into  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  >  J  .  A  ..  j  i 
r-  1  jg  more  presumptuous  deraana 

And  blends  iu^lf  into  the  soul,  until  “P°n  credulity,  than  to  shift  the 

Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch  scene  from  India  to  Europe/  or  to  in- 
Uf  sorrow'  and  of  love;  which  they  who  terpose  years  between  the  first  snd 
mark  not,  the  fifth  act.’  Hut  Lord  Byron,  Sstnd 

Know  not  the  realms  w'here  those  twin  the  more  citnlizcd  parts  of*  the 
genii  world,**  think  otherwise,  and  Shake- 

(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts,  speare  must  find  admirers  for.  his 
So  that  we  would  not  change  tlicir  sweet  drama  in  the  lower  orders  of  Grub- 

street.  ft*) 

For  all  the  bowterous  joys  that  ever  shook  .  quarrel  more  seriouslT 

T|«  air  vrith  cUmimr.)  build  the  polacea,  jj  j,iR  representB- 

ebaVacter.  His  Lordship 

BtieHv  ,-but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  in.  ’"“PaWe  of  “Riding 

hale,  &JC.  to  nature,  as  a  jaun¬ 

diced  eye  of  discerning  colours.  His 
Lord  Byron  deals  perpetually  in  peculiar  feelings,  views,  and  opdnioiis, 
muddy  dilutions  of  this  sort,  and  pre-  may  be  eloquently,  powerfully,  tnb- 
Rents  them  with  the  confident  air  of  gically,  described ;  but  this,  is  to  re- 
one  who  monopolized  the  profound  present  Lord  Byron,  not  human  na- 
and  nure  fountain  whence  the  chorus  ture.  The  composition  refers  us 
^old derive^ theirinspiringdraughts.  only  to  the  writer;  we  pronouticetthe 

His  I^iOrdshin’c  rfMtAlirfVJ.  ic  nnf  a  AaAtb  _ 1-  IVj 
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exciting  our  sympathies  for  his  cha¬ 
racters.  It  is  not  the  forced  and  ar¬ 
tificial  ,  human  nature  of  insulated 
and  unparalleled  circumstances  that 
can  engage  our  attention  and  our 
sympathies.  ‘‘  The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,**  But  neither  his¬ 
tory  nor  nature  admits  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  one  solitary  instance  of  a  Sar^ 
ilanapalu  's  or  a  Myrrha, 

The  sensualist  never  thinks  of 
others^  but  as  either  contributing  or 
retarding  his  favourite  gratifications. 
The  bravest,  most  generous,  most 
magnanimous,  of  men,  have  occa¬ 
sionally  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  entire  dominion  of  sensual  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  styled  sensualists,  more  than  men 
>^'ho  bathe  occasionally  in  the  sea 
arc  to  be  called  fishes.  But  the  sen¬ 
sualist  is  incapable  of  one  start  of 
humane  sympathy,  one  impulse  of 
generosity,  one  act  of  magnanimity. 

( )tho  vas  gay,  profuse,  and  passion¬ 
ately  .'dissipated  in  his  youth  ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  Nero’s  friendship,  and 
I’opywa’s  artifices.  When  removed 
from  their  society,  his  natural  tem¬ 
per  may  be  supposed  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed.*  Provincial  LtVsitanicE  profit 
cifiir.  Ubi  usque  ad  ci villa  arma, 
noil  ex  priorc  infamia,  sed  intcfrre 
sancteque  Cfrii,  proeax  oiii,  ct  potesia- 
tls  temperantior.  Disappointment 
of  his  natural  and  reasonable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  chosen  the  associate  and 
successor  of  the  old  and  unpopular 
Dalba,  stimulated  him  to  lend  nim- 
self  to  the  sanguinary  massacres 
which  opened  him  a  clear  course  to 
empire.  His  march  from  Home,  to 
meet  the  army  of  Vitellius,  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  warrior.  iVlec  illi  segne  aut 
corrupt um  luxu  iter,  sed  loricajerrea 
usus,  et  ante  signa  pedester,  horri- 
duSj  incomtuSy  fameeque  dissimilis. 
He  was  ruined  by  evil  counsellors. 
M'ith  the  precipitation  of  ignorance, 
Titianus  and  Proculus  put  all  to 
instant  peril  against  the  sage  oounseli 
of  Suetonius  Paulinus  and  Marius 
(^elsus.  The  same  pernicious  ad¬ 
visers  dissuaded  the  emperor  from 
taking  part  personally  in  the  action. 
^V"hen  the  disastrous  result  was 
known,  Otho,  probably  stung  by  re¬ 
morse  for  his  fatal  compliance  with 
evil  counsels,  and  averse  to  predonged 
bloodshed,  withdrew  from  mortal 
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conflicts,  but  unaeoompanied  by  a 
female  slave.  He  was  a  nice,  par¬ 
ticular,  good-looking,  finical  cox¬ 
comb— but  a  Roman.  He  loved  ease 
and  a  smooth  skin  ;  disliked  bloo<i- 
shed,  as  an  unmannerly  sort  of  thing, 
rather  than  as  a  source  of  distress 
and  misery  to  others;  and  valued 
life  only  as  a  gentlemanly  amuse¬ 
ment.  So  much  for  the  character 
which  my  Lord  has  so  absurdly  ca¬ 
ricatured. 

Not  less  unreal  is  his  character  of 
Myrrha.  An  accomplished,  passion¬ 
ate,  spirited  courtezan,  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  brave  death  in  defence  of 
her  paramour,  but  she  will  fondly 
and  sweetly  mount  the  funeral  pile, 
solely  because  she  cannot  survive 
him,  or  for  the  sake  of  letting  their 
ashes  embrace — she  will  do  this  only 
in  the  fictions  of  Lonl  Byron,  whose 
mistresses  are  all  fidelity,  and  whose 
unfaithful  married  ladies  are  most 
fondly  attached  to  their  adulterers. 
We  prefer,  the  touches  of  a  different 
sort  of  limner.  Famac  nunquam  pe- 
percit,  maritos  et  adulteros  non  dis“ 
tinguens :  neque  c^ectui  tuo,  aut 
alieno  ohnoxia. 

The  Foscari  was  written,  wc  pre¬ 
sume,  for  the  sake  of  one  expression, 
**  Rome  of  the  Ocean  and  that  ex¬ 
pression  was  written  for  the  sake  of 
a  long  note  against  all  his  assailants. 
It  is  true,  that  this  sni-disant  tragedy 
occupies  a  respectable  part  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  ;  and  true  it  is,  that  the  prose 
history  of  the  transaction  fills  up 
twenty  pages  in  the  appendix.  By 
this  means  his  Lordship  ekes  out  a 
volume;  and,  moreover,  creates  a 
title  for  modestly  comparing  his  Don 
Juan  to  Tasso* t  Jerusalem  !  **  Whilst 
1  have  been  occupied  in  defending 
Pope*s  character,  the  lower  orders  of 
Grub-street  appear  to  have  been  as¬ 
sailing  mine :  this  is  as  it  should  be, 
both  in  them  and  in  me.”  This  is  a' 
very  laudable  spirit  of  martyrdom. 
Dr  Beattie  congratulated  himself  in 
similar  terms,  on  his  martyrological 
afflictions,  in  defending  the  church 
against  dangers  which  he  had  not 
understood,  and  by  weapons  which 
he  could  not  use.  We  once  saw  a 
conceited,  but  not  unchivalrous  ma¬ 
nikin,  attempting  to  carry  a  hu^ 
housekeeper  across  a  stream.  He 
tottered,  waddled,  and  fell  flat  on 
his  face.  The  lady  was  not  drown- 
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ed,  and  he  was  only  thoroughly  no  writings  ever  excited  any  govern, 
washed.  His  Lonlship  alludes  hut  ment  so  violently  ^  Mr  ^umey  s 
to  one  nameles.s  epistle,  which  is  said  have  excite<l  Lonl  Byron,  ills  Lord, 
to  contain  such  senseless  charges,  ship  plies  the  hatchet  without  trial, 
that  it  rt'ally  seems  to  have  lieen  moileration,  or  niCTcy. 
written  by  some  crazy  admirer  of  his  Cain  is  called  the  greatest  efrart  of 
Ijordship,  by  way  of  show’ing  that  Lord  Byron  s  brain,  probably  be- 
the  splendour  of  his  writings  leaves  cause  it  might,  could,  would,  ‘or 
no  resource  to  his  enemies  but  to  should  be  so.  It  is  a  most  repulsive 
invent  the  most  wild  and  contempti-  poem  ,  full  of  unnatural  incidents, 
ble  calumnies.  His  Lordship  denies  perverse  and  unldndly  feelings,  me- 
that  he  wrote  the  notes  to  “  Queen  taphysical  disquisitions,  a&  unphilo- 
Mab,”  and  ])ronouiices  the  j^m  “  a  sophical  as  they  are  unscripturd  and 
work  of  great  |>ower  and  imagina-  offensive.  If  there  be  any  poetry  in 
tion.”  W^ith  this  we  have  no  quar-  the  piece  to  atone  for  such  deformi- 
rel.  There  is  then  a  fierce  and  tics,  we  have  not  found  it.  ( -all  you 
furious  attack  uixm  Mr  Southey,  this  poetry  dramatic  or  mysterious  ? 
Why  is  tills  liom>st.  but  inconsistent  Cain,  my  first-born, 

visionary,  so  bitWrly  hated  by  Lord  wherefore  art  thou  silent  ? 

Byron?  The  first  attack  was  by  his  Why  should  I  speak  ? 

Lwlship,  who  versified  tlius :  Ad^im,  To  pray. 

.  I  .  Cain,  Have  ve  not  praj’ed? 

Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards  eon.  We  have  most  fen-cntly.  ’ 

„  , ,  ,  Cain.  And  loudly :  I  have  heard  Tou. 

On  one  great  work  a  bfc  of  laljour  spent:  Sii  will  God,  I  trust. 

With  eagle  pinion  stMuing to  the  skies,  Amen* 

Behold  the  ballad -monger  Soutliey  *  rise  !  *  u  ♦  iwrwn  ort 

,7.,,  ep,  Adam,  But  thou, -my  eldest  born,  art 

To  him  let  Camocus  Milton,  Tasso,  yield,  silent  stiff.  " 

W’hosc  annual  strains  like  armies,  take  .  vm-  t  u  1 1  1 

«K  fi  Cain.  Tis  better  I  should  be  so. 

^  ^  A<Uivu  Wherefore  so? 

Mr  Southey  undoubtetlly  believes  Caiiu  I  have  nought  to  ask.  » 

that  the  French  rt'volution  tvas  pro-  Adunu  Nor  aught  to  thank  for?  ^ 

duced  by  irreverent  writings.  M’c  Cain, 

question  not  the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  Adam,  Dost  thou  not  live  . 

iough  it  may  not,  jierhaps.  be  ex- 

actly  adapted  to  evidence.  We  arc  This  appears  to  us  as  ungracious 
disjxjsed  to  agree  with  Lord  Byron,  in  poetry  as  in  morals.  It  is  a  dis- 
that  acts,  on  the  Part  of  the  govern-  gusting  exhibition  of  vulgar  inso- 
ment,  produced  the  revolution ;  and  lence  in  a  son  towards  his  parent, 
we  think,  that  writings,^  seditious  which  would,  in  any  station  of  life, 
or  blasi)hemou6,  chiefly  dan-  demand  the  promptest  chastisement, 
gerous,  by  ])rovoking  a  weak  and  The  following  soliloquy  of  his  Lord- 
jealous  government  to  use  harsh,  ship's  hero  is  perverse  and  unnatural, 
unpopular,  and  irritative  means  of  without  the  merit  of  being  either 
counteracting  their  ideal  effects.  But  original  or  striking.  * 

Cain.  ( solus.)  And  this  is 
Life  !  Toil !  and  wherefore  should  I  toil? 
because 

My  father  could  not  keep  his  place  In 
Eden. 

What  had  I  done  in  this?— I  was  unborn, 
I  sought  not  to  be  bom.  Why  did  he 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman  ?  or, 
Yielding,  why  sulier  ?  What  waa  tha* 
in  this  ? 

One  answer  to  all  queatio&s,  ^  ’twaa  hit 
.  will. 

And  he  is  gbod.”  How  know  1  that  ? 
Because 

He  is  All  powerful,  must  All  gDod>  too« 


•  Quid  rides  ?  mutato  nomine^  dc  tc 
Jahula  narrutur. 

Since  the  alx)vc  was  written,  m  c 
have  seen  Mr  Sonthej  's  reply  to  the  c  harge 
brimght  against  him  by  Ixwd  Bynm.  It 
first  appeared  in  an  evening  paper.  The 
Laureute'slx'tter  is  smart,  twitching,  and, 
in  one  place,  exceedingly  eloquent.  Lord 
l^yroa  should  not  provoke  such  bitter  re- 
Uyts.  We  wonder  much  what  answer 
his  Lordship  will  give  to  the  circumstance 
of  his  name  (togcUier  with  those  of  some 
others)  being  inscribed  in  an  Album, 
with  an  a|i|teudcd  avowal  of  Atheiam,  in 
Greek. 
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I  judge  but  by  the  frults—and  they  are 
bitter — 

Which  1  must  feed  on  for  n  fault  not 
mine* 

Lucifer  presents  liiinself  to  this 
profound  reasoner,  and  tlien  follows 
a  dialogue  infinitely  unworthy  of  the 
first  Rebel  in  heaven,  and  the  first 
Murderer  on  earth.  If  the  noble  au¬ 
thor  had  read  Milton  since  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  would  never  have  attempt¬ 
ed,  or  at  least  never  published  such 
a  tissue  of  ignorance  and  vanity,  of 
pretension  and  contradiction.  Cain, 
ignorant  of  his  immortality,  says, 

I  live, 

Rut  live  to  die  :  and  living,  sec  nothing 
To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  innate 
clinging, 

A  loathsome  and  yet  all  invincible 
1  nstinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myself,  yet  cannot  overcome— 
And  so  I  live.  Would  I  had  never  lived! 

This,  in  our  apprehension,  is  sheer 
nonsense.  The  clinmng  to  life  is 
the  love  of  life.  If  the  evils  of  life 
become  so  great  as  to  make  it  hate¬ 
ful,  death  presents  itself  at  once  to 
the  mind  as  a  consummation  devout¬ 
ly  to  be  wished.  Shakespeare  knew 
human  nature  much  better  than  Lord 
Byron  : — 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after 
death — 

The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose 
bourne 

No  traveller  returns— puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we 
have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of 
us  all. 

An  old  Roman  never  hesitated  to 
quit  life  when  it  became  hateful. 
'I’he  clinging  to  life,  however  varied 
or  modified,  was  always  felt  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  them  a  love  of  something 
in  life.  Transisse  viiam  neque  aliud 
quam  morie  denis  quan'cndum  was  al- 
ways  ground  sufficient  for  **  hug^ng 
death  as  a  bride.'/  A  poet,  who  mm- 
sclf  shewed  a  disgraceful^  clinging  to 
a  loathsome  life,  sings  rightly, 

—  longa?  (canitis  si  cognita)  vitae 
Mors  meffia  cat.  Oertc  populi,  quos  dcs- 
picH  Arctos,  > 

Fdkes  etrorc  suo>  quoS)  flic  timorum 
Maximus,  baud  urgnet  leti  metus. 


To  the  conference  of  the  fiend  and 
the  murderer,  Adah,  the  latter's  wife 
is  at  length  introduced ;  and  to  her 
the  smooth  and  honeyed  Satan  of 
Milton  is  made  to  say. 

Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves :  and 
higher 

Than  them  or  ye  would  be  so,  did  they 
not 

Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smootli  agonies  of  adulation 
In  hymns  and  harpings,  and  self-seeking 
prayers. 

To  that  which  is  omnipotent,  and  not 
from  love. 

But  terror  and  self  hope. 

Ilis  Lordship  must  be  no  believer 
in  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  or  he 
surely  w’ould  not  have  thought  it 
prudent  to  make  him  speak  in  blank 
verse,  which  rattles  along  like  a  coal- 
waggon.  Adah  says,  in  words  super¬ 
latively  watery ; 

They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost 
thou. 

Thou  seem'st  unhappy;  do  not  make 
us  so. 

And  I  will  w'eep  for  thee. 

That's  a  goml  child,  now.  Eat 
your  bread  and  butter,  and  I’ll  give 
you  a  kiss.  ^  Z/ttci/er  leads  Cain  away 
bodily  into  the  abyss  of  space,  and 
leaves  Adah  exclaiming,  “  Cain,  my 
brother !  Cain  I "  This  is  a  very  gross 
and  senseless  piece  of  machinery. 
Carry  the  human  body,  such  as  we 
know  it,  through  infinite  space,  and 
you  extinguish  all  sublimity  of  emo¬ 
tion,  as  much  as  when  you  sing  of  a 
man  tossed  in  a  blanket.  Flesn  and 
bones  must  have  standing  ground. 
If  poetry  be  permitted  to  convey,  us 
through  mid  air,  it  is  quite  indis¬ 
pensable  to  let  us  bait  in  the  moon, 
or  any  other  favourite  planet  of  the 
poet’s.  Yet  this  machinery,  clumsy 
as  it  is,  is  not  original;  for  Mr  Hogg, 
in  his  **  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,"  sets 
his  Mary  Lee  a  swinging  through 

the  abyss  of  snace.'^  The  poem  is 
dedicated  to  his  Lordship,  ana, 
fore,  if  he  is  not  indebted  to  it, 
ought  to  be.  For  the  Ettrick  Shc^ 
herd,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  be- 
sidea  the  merit  of  originality,  he  has 
alw)  the^merit  of  selecting  a  iady- 
Now  this^lasB  of  corporeal  beings  are 
not  only  styled  angels,  but  they  really 
possess  so  much  spirit,  and  suw  slen¬ 
der  shapes— 80  much  fantasy>  airiness. 
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and  unewthl)  My  thoughts  are  not  ia  this  hour  * 

Ser^err^led’  of  Jheir  aerial  On.  orthy  what  1  «e,  though  m,  dust  ia 
flichu.  Mr  Shelly  mott  judiciously  U  e  cannot  see  any  wortmness  of 
improves,  however,  uiion  this  theory,  such  a  sight  in  tlie  above  thoughts, 
for  he  chooses  for  his  voyager  the  xow?, 

stnrit  of  a  sleeping  beauty.  Lord  to  But  Mr  Shelly  w'ul  make 

Byron  read  anti  adiuircd  Queen  Mab.  our  meaning  more  intelligible,  and" 
How  could  he  afterwards  write  the  perhaps  more  convincing.  . 

dreary  folly  which  fonns  the  second  The  Fairj-  and  the  Spirit  , 

act  of  this  aMystery?  ‘Mlath  not  Approached  the  overhanging  battle- 
iny  Lord  eyes.^” — ‘‘  Look  on  tliis  i  )ic-  ment. —  '  . 

ture,  and  on  tliis.”  Of  Paradise  Cain  Below  lay  stretch’d  the  universe  ! 

guyg  There,  far  as  the  remotest  line 

^  move,  bounds  Imagination’s  flight, 

Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grouvs  small*  .  •  i  i 

.  ,,  In  maz>- motion  intermingled. 

And  «  it  wax«  little,  and  then  lc«s  •  'k  et  sU  1  fulHlled  .mmutablj 

(Others  a  halo  routal  it,  like  the  light  E  ‘.■rnal  N  ature  s  law. 

Whii-h  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  "““"'j, 

^  j  The  circling  systems  formed  .  . 

Beheld  them  ftom  the  skirts  of  Paradise:  A  wilderness  of  harmony ; 

Methinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  Ejtch  with  undeviaong  ajm, 

'  In  eloquent  Silence,  through  the  depth 

Appear  to  ioin  the  innumerable  stars  ^  space 

W-hich  are  around  us.  Pursued  its  wondrous  way.'  • 

Let  us  now  hear  Mr  Shelly,  Spirit  s^’d  to  sta.^ 

^  High  on  an  isolated  pinnacle  $ 

The  magic  car  moved  on—  The  flood  of  ages  combating  below, 

From  the  celestial  hoofs  The  depth  of  the  unbounded  uni- 

The  utmopherc  in  flaming  sparkles  flew,  verse  ; 

And  where  the  burning  wheels  Above,  and  all  iiround. 

Eddied  above  the  mountains’  loftiest  Nature’s  unchanging  harmony. 

Was  traced  a  line  of  lightning.  Lord  Byroii  be  assured,  that  it  is 

Now  it  flew  far  above  a  rock,  ^^ot  sufficient  for  him  to  praise  p(^- 

The  utmost  verge  of  earth,  like  this  ;  he  must  imitate  its* 

The  rival  of  the  Andes,  whose  dark  Miltonic  sublimity,  its  exquisite  mel- 
brow  lifluousness,  and, its  elaborate  ^cu- 

Lowered  o’er  the  silver  sea,  racy.  We  strongly  recommend  to 

Fm,  far  below  the  chariot*,  path,  ‘I*®  example  of  an  un- 

Calm  as  a  .lumbering  halw,  successful  singer  of  blank  vene,  in 

Tremendous  ocean  lay.  other  times. 

This  is  indeed  musical  as  is  .Apollo’s  ‘  vires  exercct,  et  into 

lute  ;  but  once  more  let  us  contrast.  P'™’*  *"**”‘“  ““ 

The  most  celebrated  tiassagc  in  Cain  i-Zr":: - vento«,uc  laccit 

is  thcfollowinc-  *  ^  IcUbus,  et  sjarta  ad  pugnam  proludit 

o  *  arena. 

AtKl  unimagin.hlJ'e'rh^  “  . 

Ye  multip-ying  nupew-s  of  inerea«d  T®  “"““ble  travellers  is  too  ndicu- 

And  still  increasing  lights !  What  are  ye  ?  Eor  remark.  It  would  have 

What  •  a  much  fitter  contrivance  to 

Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable  have  directed  them  both  to  be  flat 
Air,  where  yc  roll  along,  as  I  have  seen  to  the  earth. 


witn  tneir  laces  to  the  earth,  pressing 
their  eyebds  l.ard  with  their  middle- 
fingers,  and  then  rehearsing,  in  harsh 
lines  of  seeming  verse,  ‘the  wonder¬ 
ful  impantions  of  their  inwi^  eyes. 
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ilerer  are  thought,  by  the  writer,  cle¬ 
ver,  beyond  all  parallel  or  comparison, 
in  ridiculing  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  the  devotions  of  men.  The  writer 
is  mistaken.  The  most  ignorant  and 
the  most  vicious  of  mankind  are  ca- 
])able  of  such  sublime  soarings, 
'fhere  is  neithcr^iovelty,  nor  wit, nor 
spirit  in  them.  Profaneness  and  ob¬ 
scenity  have  ever  been  the  resources 
of  shallow  would-be  wits.  Tltere  is 
nothing  easier  than  to  shock  modest 
and  pious  delicacy ;  but  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  vulgar,  or  more  cruel.  If 
Lord  ilyron  thinks  himself  original  in 
these  hackneyed  walks,  he  ought  to  be 
informed  of  his  error.  If  he  imagines 
tliat  he  has  genius  enough  to  rescue 
tlicm  from  the  contempt  and  disgust 
with  which  mankind  have  agreed 
to  regard  them,  he  ought  to  be  told, 
that  he  knows  not  himself,  and  that 
he  egregiously  over-rates  his  own 
powers.  AVith  reference  to  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  his 
government  of  the  world,  we  w^ould 
recommend  to  Lord  Jlyron*s  careful 
consideration  Dean  Swift's  well- war¬ 
ranted  sneer  at  the  witlings  wdio  per¬ 
petually  drivelletl  out  their  essays 
against  Christianity: 

If  Christianity  were  once  abo¬ 
lished,  how  could  the  free-thinkers, 
the  strong  rcasoiicrs,  and  the  men  of 
profound  learning,  be  able  to  find 
another  subject,  so  calculated,  in  all 

f»oints,  whereon  to  display  their  abi- 
ities  ?  What  wonderful  productions 
of  wit  should  we  be  deprived  of  from 
those  whose  genius,  by  continual 
practice,  hath  been  wholly  turned 
upon  raillery  and  invective  against 
religion,  and  would  therefore  never 
be  able  to  shine,  or  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  upon  any  other  subject  I  It  is 
the  wise  choise  of  a  subject  that  alone 
adorns  and  distinguishes  the  writer." 

If  Lord  Byron  is  not  provided  with 
any  svstem  of  theology  which  can  sa¬ 
tisfy  his  active  mind,  let  him  not  mo¬ 
lest  the  faith  or  the  feelings  of  those 
who  believe  and  rejoice.  If  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  his  lot  in  marriage, 
let  him  not  libel  all  married  women. 
^Ve  can  inform  him,  and  we  hope  he 
will  find  it  true  ere  long,  that  his 
misconduct  in  both  these  respects 
roceedg  from  an  evil  conscience.  He 
ates  theology  and  marriage  from  the 
same  cause  which  prompted  Dpmi- 
tian's  hatred  of  Agricola.  Pro^rrium 
rot.  X. 


humani  in^enii  <*,«/,  odixsf  qunm  /ce- 
scris.  One  who  has  thorou'^hly  con¬ 
vinced  himself  of  the  falsehood  and 
futileness  of  all  creeds  and  solemni¬ 
ties,  must  feel  no  disposition,  and 
no  energy,  to  examine  the  merits  or 
question  the  effects  of  any. 

Sed  nil  dulcius  cst,  bene  quam  miinita 
tenere 

Rdita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena  t 
Dcspicere  unde  queas  alios,  {lassinique 
videre 

Errare,  atque  viam  palanteis  queerere 
vita*. 

A  philosopher  may  say  with  reason, 
that  it  is  only  the  sectarian,  or  the  pro- 
sely  tizer,  who  wrangles,  cavils,  abuses, 
and  inveighs.  We  are  far  from  sor¬ 
ry  that  the  fine  spirit  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron  sleeps  not  securely  in  the  lap  of 
infidelity  ;  wc  regard  it  rather  as  a 
hopelXil  symptom  of  future  piety; 
and  we  only  lament  that  his  Lord- 
ship  should  rashly  publish  to  the 
world  those  Quibbling  attacks  upon 
religion,  which  all  men  of  sense  must 
despise,  which  all  men  of  taste  dis¬ 
like,  and  which  his  Lordship  may 
soon  liavc  the  grace  to  reject  as  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  talents. 

Lord  Byron  has  talents,  and  splen¬ 
did  talents ;  and  we  therefore  lament 
exceedingly  that  they  are  abused, 
both  by  precipitancy  of  publication, 
and  unworthincss  of  subject.  Be  it 
Tragedy,  Mystery,  or  Pilgrimage, 
Lord  Byron  cannot  fail  to  delight, 
by  the  very  highest  and  tenderest 
poetry,  if  he  only  labour  diligently 
for  a  due  length  of  time.  The  ob¬ 
scene  effusions  of  an  unguarded  mo¬ 
ment,  would  be  expunged  with  in¬ 
dignation  in  a  far  shorter  period  than 
nine  years.  The  currish  latrations 
against  sacred  things  would  not  be 
endured,  after  the  extravagant  fond¬ 
ness  of  (he  first  invention  had  sub¬ 
sided.  Elegance  of  thought  and  lan¬ 
guage — the  sweet  and  hill  tone  of 
immortal  verse — the  point — the  fe¬ 
licity — the  transporting  harmony  of 
the  whole,  would,  at  the  same  time, 
advance  to  completion  under  the  se¬ 
dulous  anxiety  of  ambitious  modes¬ 
ty.  The  verse  in  Cain,  and  indeed 
in  the  whole  of  the  present  volume, 
is  almost  as  bad  as  possible.  It  has 
not  one  quality  of  classical  blank 
verse.  But  we  must  now  spare  his 
Lordship,  our  readers,  and  our- 
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irorkt  j^reparinf^  for  Publication. 


C;jan. 


lelvcs.  it  is  no  angry  feeling  to- 
wanlB  Lonl  Byron  which  has  leil  us 
so  far.  \Vc  are  sincerely  anxious 
that  he  w’ould  renounce  his  fantasti¬ 
cal  dreams,  rise,  and  be  himself 
again.  Let  him  recollect  the  fate  of 
Churchill. 


If  brighter  l)eams  than  all  he  threw  not 
forth, 

*Twa»  negligence  in  him,  not  want  of 
worth  ! 


Surly  and  slovenly,  and  bold  and  coarse, 

Too’ proud  for  art,  and  trusting  in  mere 
force ; 

Spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit. 

Always  at  speed,  and  never  drawing  bit : 

He  struck  the  lyre  in  such  a  careless 
mood. 

And  so  disdain’d  the  rules  he  understood. 

The  laurel  seem’d  to  wait  on  his  com. 
mand, 

lie  snatch'd  it  rudely  from  the  Muse’s 
hand. 
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LONDON. 

Illustrations  of  Shakesj)care  are  at  this 
time  in  course  of  publication,  from  pic¬ 
tures  {tainted  expressly  by  llobt-  Smirke, 
Ks<i.  li.A.  and  engraved  in  the  finest  style 
by  the  most  eminent  historical  engravers. 
The  editions  having  ft>r  the  most  {nut 
been  {Hiblisheil  without  embellishments, 
or  encumltered  with  engravings  so  indif¬ 
ferent,  as  to  make  their  {wssessors  consi¬ 
der  them  when  so  adorned,  adorned  the 
least it  is  to  supply  such  etlitions  that 
the  {>resent  work  has  Ixjcn  undertaken. 
I'.ach  {ilay  will  furnish  subjects  for  five 
elegant  engravings,  in  addition  to  a  vig¬ 
nette  :  the  aggregate  nunil)cr,  therefore, 
of  the  {dates  will  be  two  hundred  and 
twenty -two. 

In  the  {>rcss,  a  Tour  through  Belgium, 
by  hlsdrace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  cm- 
Iwllished  with  {dates  after  drawings  by 
his  accom{dished  Duchess. 

The  Miscellaneous  Tracts  of  the  late 
W.  Withering,  M.D.  F.U.S.  &c.  Ax*, 
with  a  Memoir  of  tlic  Authiir,  by  W. 
Withering,  Lsq.  F.L.S.  Ac.  Ac.  cmbel- 
lishi'd  with  a  {X)rtrait  of  Dr  Witliering, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  are  nearly  ready. 

lltc  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Henry 
Grattan  are  pre{viring  for  publication  in 
one  vohimc,  8vo. 

Mr  Cam{dicll  having  finished  his  Sur- 
TC%'  of  the  Districts  in  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land,  which  were  the  scenes  of  the  events 
in  Ossian,  will  imine>diately  put  to  press 
an  edition  of  those  Poems,  with  notes,  il¬ 
lustrations,  additions,  and  improvements. 

Mr  Pearson,  F.ICS.  F.L.S.  M.R.I.  will 
shortly  publish  the  Life  of  William  Hey, 
F.  R.  S.  late  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Ge- 
neral  Infirmaiy  at  I.eeds. 

Dr  J.  C.  IVitchard,  F.L.S.  Ac.  has 
ready  for  publication  a  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Ner\  ous  System,  Vol.  1. 
comprising  convulsive  and  maniacal  af¬ 
fections.  The  design. of  this  work  is  to 
illustrate,  by  numerous  cases  of  epileps>', 
mania,  chorea,  and  the  different  forms  of 


paralysis  ;  the  connection  betw'ecn  aflTec- 
tions  of  this  class  and  a  variety  of  disor¬ 
ders. 

Dr  Forl)cs  is  pre{xiring  a  Translation 
of  a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  Chest, 
in  w  hich  they  are  described  according  to 
tlieir  anatomical  characters,  and  their 
diognoses,  established  on  a  new  principle, 
by  means  of  acoustic  instruments. 

An  edition  is  printing  in  London,  with 
certain  national  variations,  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Lesovs  Fro7i^aiscs,  which  Messrs 
Noel  and  La  Place  recently  prepared  for 
the  schools  and  universities  of  France, 
and  which  has  received  the  highest  sanc¬ 
tions  in  France.  I'he  Paris  edition  is  in 
two  volumes  octavo ;  but  the  London  one 
will,  with  a  view  to  economy,  be  printed 
in  one  duodecimo. 

The  great  French  w’ork  on  Egypt  is  to 
be  continued  under  the  sanction  of  the 
‘King  of  France,  and  agents  are  a{>point- 
ed  in  London  to  receive  subscriirtions  for 
tw’enty-five  monthly  volumes  of  text,  at 
7s.  fid.,  and  for  180  parts,  of  five  plates 
at  12s.  fid. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  month  w’fll  be 
published.  Conversations  on  Mineralogy, 
with  plates  engraved  by  Mr  Lowery,  in 
12mo. 

Miss  Opie  has  in  the  press,  Madeline, 
a  tale,  in  tw’O  vols. 

The  New  Society  of  Practical  Medi¬ 
cine  of  London  intend  to  puMish  quar¬ 
terly  a  Be|X)rt  of  their  Transactions,  with 
original  communications,  &c.  in  which 
practice  will  be  preferred  to  theory. 

An  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  by 
S.  Butler,  D.D.  author  of  Modern  and 
Ancient  Geography,  also  an  Atlas  of  Mo¬ 
dem  Geogra{)hy,  by  the  same,  are  in  con¬ 
siderable  ferw'ai^ness. 

Mr  Thomas  Gill,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Mechanics,  in  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  ‘  Manu¬ 
factures,  and  Commerce,  Adel])hi,  is  about 
to  commence  a  Technical  Repository; 
containing  {inictiral  inft^rmation  on  sub- 
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jerts  connected  with  discoveries  and  im-  treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  with 
pn>vemcnt8  in  the  useful  arts.  practical  remarks  relative  to  the  Deaf 

Miss  SjMince  will  shortly  publish  a  new  and  Dumb,  by  John  Harrison  Curtis, 
work,  entitle<l  Old  Stories,  in  3  volumes.  Aurist  to  the  King,  &c. 

The  Kev.  Joshua  Miu^icn,  autlior  of  SiMjedily  will  l)e  published,  Instruc- 
the  Amusements  of  a  Mission,  hiis  nearly  tions  for  Civil  and  Military  Surveyors,  in 
ready  for  publication,  Forest  Musings ;  Topographical  Plan  Drawing  ;  forming  a 
or,  Delineations  of  Christian  Experience,  Guide  to  the  just  concejition  and  accu- 
in  verse  ;  to  which  are  prefixed  Sketches  rate  representation  of  the  surface  of  the 
of  the  early  life  of  the  author,  with  a  earth,  in  Maps  and  Plans.  Founded 
portrait.  upon  the  system  of  Major  John  George 

^Ir  B;.)oth’s  Letter  to  Mr  Malthus,  on  Lehmann,  by  William  Silxirn,  Lieut, 
the  subject  of  Population,  will  be  pub-  IL  P.  9th  Infantry.  The  plates  will  be 
lished  in  the  course  of  tJie  ensuing  month.  cngnivcd  by  Low'rj'. 

A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  Mr  J.  11.  Bryce  is  printing  a  second 
and  Principles  of  Taste,  is  in  preixiration,  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Latin  Prosody, 
by  M.  M‘Dermot,  author  of  a  Letter  to  with  considerable  improvements, 
the  ilev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  on  his  tw’o  Let-  Dr  Wilson  Philip  has  just  ready  for 
ters  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  in  publication,  a  second  edition  of  his  Trea- 
vindication  of  the  Defence  of  the  Pocti-  tise  on  Indigestion,  and  some  additional 
cal  (Miaracter  of  Poi^e.  observations. 

Part  8,  of  Views  in  Paris  and  its  en-  IMr  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  Thou- 
vlrons,  engraved  from  drawings  by  Fre-  sand  Experiments,  is  prejxu-ing  hirst 
derick  Nash,  is  in  great  forwardness.  Lines  of  the  Science  of  Chemistry,  for 

Mr  Britton’s  History  and  Antiquities  the  use  of  Students,  with  engravings, 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  consisting  of  On  the  1st  of  February  w  ill  be  pub- 
26  engravings,  by  J.  Le  Keux,  &c.  and  lished,  handsomely  ]>rinted,  in  royal 
an  ainj)le  portion  of  letter-press,  will  be  quarto,  and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Unished  in  March  next  About  the  same  his  Majesty,  a  Celestial  Atlas,  compri- 
time  will  be  completed  the  fifth  volume  sing  projections  of  the  planispheres,  and 
of  the  Architectural  Anti(iuitics  of  Great  particular  constructions  of  the  Signs  of 
Britain.  the  Zodiac,  and  the  Constellations  in  each 

The  Genuine  Remains,  in  prose  and  hemisphere,  exactly  as  they  np|K*ar  in 
>erse,  of  Samuel  Butler,  with  notes  by  the  heavens,  in  a  series  of  thirty  beauti- 
Uobert  Thyer,  are  preparing  for  publica-  fully-engraved  maps,  which  are  illustra¬ 
tion.  This  edition  will  comprise  many  ted  by  scientific  descriptions  of  their  con- 
originai  pieces  never  before  published ;  tents,  and  by  catalogues  of  the  stars,  from 
and  will  be  carefully  revised,  with  addi-  the  first  to  the  sixth  magnitude,  by  Alex- 
tional  notes  and  illustrations,  forming  2  under  Jamieson,  A.M. 
vols.  It  w  ill  be  embellished  with  a  Mr  Robert  Stevens,  of  Lloyds’,  is  about 

])ortrdit  of  Butler,  from  the  original  pic-  to  put  to  press  a  fourth,  and  improved 
ture  by  Sir  P.  Lely,  and  a  portrait  of  edition  of  his  Essay  on  Average,  and  on 
Thyer,  from  a  painting  by  Romney,  with  other  subjects  connected  with  tl»e  con- 
numerous  vignettes  on  wood,  from  ori-  tract  of  Marine  Insurance,  to  which  will 
giiud  designs.  be  added  the  practice  and  law  of  mer- 

A  work  called  Stories  afler  Nature,  is  cantile  arbitrations.  It  is  not  his  inten- 
in  the  press,  in  one  volume.  tion  to  proceed  at  present  with  his  j>ro- 

The  Rev.  Russell  Scott  has  in  the  press  posed  w'ork  on  the  Practice  of  Lloyds’, 
an  Analytical  Investigation  of  the  Lan-  A  Motlier’s  Portrait,  sketched  soon 
guage  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  after  her  decease,  for  the  study  of  her 

New  Testaments,  concerning  a  Devil ;  children,  by  their  surviving  jiarent,  is 
<lelivered  in  a  Series  of  Lectures  at  Ports-  preparing  for  publication, 
mouth,  during  the  last  winter.  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  Prin- 

The  Rev,  Thomas  Finch,  of  Harlow,  ci pies  of  Population,  by  Mr  Francis  Place, 

lias  in  the  press.  Elements  of  Self-Know-  are  preparing  for  publication, 
ledge,  or  a  Familar  Introduction  to  Moral  The  Rev.  J.  Dakins,  Editor  of  a  Se- 
Philosophy,  principally  adapted  to  young  lection  of  Tillotson’s  Sermons,  in  two  vo- 
persons  entering  into  active  life.  lumes,  just  published,  has  in  the  press, 

Miss  Hill,  author  of  The  Poet’s  Child,  a  second  Edition  of  his  Selection  of  Be¬ 
llas  in  the  press,  Constance,  a  tale.  veridge’s  Sermons,*  which  will  a]>pear  in 

Tasso,  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  February. 

4>8ma  is  printing,  by  Corral!,  uniformly  The  Chronology  of  the  last  Fifty  Years, 
w  ith  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Cicero  de  CHfi-  including  the  year  1S21,  will  be  publish* 
riis,  &c.  recently  published.  ed  on’the  5th  of  January. 

In  the 'press,  Cases  illustrative  (rf  the  In  a  few  days  will  be  published  in  Svo. 


KniNDUUGlI. 

A  new  Novel,  entitled  “  The  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,”  by  the  Author  of  “  Wavcrlcy, 
Kenilworth,”  Ac.  is  at  press,  and  will 
ujipcar  soon. 

SiK'cdily  will  bo  published,  in  l^mo. 
price  4s.  (id.  IxLs.,  corrected  and  checked 
by  several  eminent  accountants.  Tables 
of  Interest,  at  34  per  cent.  From  £.1  to 
£.  1(),(XK),  and  from  1  to  3G5  days,  in  a 
regular  progression  of  single  days. 

Ot)6cr>'atiuns  ujxin  the  Causes  of  Dis¬ 
tress  in,  and  Pro]K>sals  of  a  Plan  for  ame¬ 
liorating  the  condition  of  the  Poor ;  par- 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

No.  1.  VoL  11.  of  Specimens  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  selected  from  the  various 
edifices  in  England.  By  INI.  Pugin,  4to. 
large  pai)cr  £.lHllHGd. 

ArchitcctunU  Antiquities  of  Rome,  in 
130  engraNings,  of  Views,  Plans,  Eleva¬ 
tions  Sections  and  Details  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Edifices  in  that  City ;  with  Histo- 
rical.  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Accounts 
of  the  Style,  Character,  Construction,  and 
Peculiarities  of  aach.  By  G.  L.  Taylor  and 
Edward  Cresy,  Architects  :  to  consist  of 
1 2  Numbers  imperial  folio,  £.  1  n  1 1  m  Gd. 
each,  India  paper  X.2«2s. 

AECUITECTURE. 

l-«*ture»  on  Architecture,  comprising 
the  Histiuy  of  the  Art,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  present  Dav.  Bv  James 
Elmes  Architect^  8vo.  12sL 

ASTRONOMY. 

Star  Table*  for  the  year  1822,  for  more 
readily  ascertaining  the  Latitude  and 
l.ongitudc  at  Sea  during  the  Night.  By 
Thomas  Lynn,  royal  Bro.  10s. 

So^  Tables  being  the  Logarithmic 
'  cjscd  siiifss  of  Tunc,  reduced  to  Degrees, 
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KUIIOPE.  . 

FuAMcr.— The  diirercncc  l)ctwecn  the 
Kin;;  ami  Uie  Chamber  of  Deputies,  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  last  Numlier,  has  issued  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry,  to  which 
measure,  w’c  are  told,  the  Kin"  was  ex¬ 
tremely  aN-ctse  ;  insomuch,  that  when  its 
necessity  was  passed  upon  him,  he  is  said 
to  have  *consente<l  and  retracted  several 
times,  lieforc  he  finally  pave  it  his  sanc¬ 
tion.  The  late  Ministry  seem  to  have 
heen  equally  unwillin;;  to  leave  their 
pkices.  In  a  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  Chamber  on  Saturday  the  8th  Dc- 
cemlwr,  the  subject  to  lie  debated  w  as  the 
liberty  of  the  )iress,  and  the  propriety  of  a 
censorship;  in  jilacc  of  which,  however, 
the  more  interesting  question,  namely, 
that  relating  to  tlie  stability  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  was  entered  into;  and  in  re¬ 
ply  to  some  attacks  tVoin  the  Opposition, 
the  Kipper  of  the  Se^ds,  after  expressing 
diiuhts  as  to  his  having  lost  tlic  good 
opinion  of  the  ('hamber,  plainly  told  them 


that,  even  if  this  were  the  case,  so  long 
as  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  King, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  retire 
tVom  the  management  of  affairs.  “  Tliis,” 
he  obsen'cd,  “  would  not  Ixi  a  sufficient 
reason  for  llie  Ministers  to  ask  the  King 
to  place  confidence  in  other  hands.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  tlus  tenacity,  however,  on 
the  part  of  Ministers,  the  followring  new' 
arrangements  w’ere  announced  in  a  Royal 
Ordinance,  pulilished  in  the  Monitevr  of 
the  15th Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Ac.  We  Irave  ordered,  and  do  order  ns 
Ibllow’S  :«.»The  Sicur  Peyrounet,  Member 
of  the  Chamber  of  De])uties,  is  appointed 
Minister  Secrctar)'  of  State  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  aixl  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 
Viscount  Montmorency,  Peer  of  France, 
Minister  Secretary  of  State  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Marshal  the 
Duke  of  Belluno,  Peer  of  France,  Minis¬ 
ter  Secretary  of  State  for.  the  department 
of  War.  The  Sicur  Corbiere,.  Member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Dciiulics,  Minister.Sc- 
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rretary  of  Stale  for  the  department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Marquis  de  Clermont 
I’onnerre,  Peer  of  France,  Minister  Se- 
eretary  of  State  for  the  de))artment  of  the 
Marine.  The  Sieur  de  Villele,  Meralier 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Minister  Se- 
<  retary  of  State  for  the  department  of 
Finance.  Our  Minister  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  department  of  our  household  is 
eliorged  with  the  execution  of  the  present 
ordinance.  Given  at  Paris,  from  the 
ciu^tle  of  the  Thuillcries,  December  14, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1821,  and  the  27th 
of  our  reign.  Lons.” 

This,  we  are  told,  is  the  first  Ministry, 
since  the  restoration  of  Louis,  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  which  the  iwiblic  has  had  any 
shares  the  others  having  been  the  olf- 
sj)ring  of  foreign  influence,  private  at¬ 
tachment,  or  a  miserable  tem^xirising 
i-ourt  policy.  The  first  act  of  the  new 
ministiy'  was  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious 
law  regarding  the  censorship  of  the  press ; 
but  this  seems  only  to  have  been  dime  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  aiu>ther  equal¬ 
ly  at  variance  with  the  constitutional 
chiuter.  This  new  project,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Chamber  on  the  2d 
instant,  contains  the  following  provi¬ 
sions  . 

Art.  i.  No  journals,  exce])t  UM>se  which 
at  present  exist,  can  henceforth  appear 
witliout  the  authority  of  Government. — 
Art.  2.  The  offences  of  the  journals 
against  individuals  wall  be  prosecuted  in 
the  ordinary  manner. — Art.  3.  In  case 
the  spirit  or  general  tendency  of  any  jour¬ 
nal  or  periodical  writing  shall  be  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  injure  the  public  ^ioace,  or  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  or 
to  the  other  religions  recognized  in 
I'rancc,  or  the  authority  of  the  King,  or 
the  stability  of  constitutional  institutions, 
the  royal  courts,  within  the  range  of 
whose  jurisdiction  these  journals  are  pub* 
lished,  shall  have  the  power,  in  a  solemn 
audience,  to  suspend  Uie  said  journals,  or 
even  to  suppress  them.— Art.  4.  If,  in  the 
interval  of  the  Session  of  the  Chambers, 
grave  circumstances  should  momentarily 
render  insufficient  Uie  measures  of  gua¬ 
rantee  and  ro)iressk>ti  at  present  estab¬ 
lished,  the  censorship  shall  be  immedi¬ 
ately’  restored  to  activity,  in  virtue  of  a 
royal  ordinance,  countersigned  by  three 
Ministers. — Art  5.  Enacts,  that  the  pro- 
I’isions  of  the  former  law,  not  rcjiealed, 
shall  remain  in  force. 

During  the  reading  of  the  bill,  the  Li¬ 
berals  on  the  left  side  expressed  strong 
disapprobation ;  the  Ultras  on  the  right 
only  called  out  “  order.” 

The  only  other  news  of  importance 
from  Prance  relates  to  some  acts  of  in¬ 
subordination  among  the  military.  The 
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Paris  papers  of  the  28th  December,  men¬ 
tion  a  conspiracy  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  detected  at  Sau- 
mur,  a  tow  n  in  the  department  of  the 
Maine  and  l^ire.  Previously  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  being  made,  a  dreadful  conflagra¬ 
tion  took  place  on  the  18th,  the  causes 
of  which  were  not  well  ascertained-  Five 
persons  lost  their  lives,  and  much  damage 
W'as  otherwise  sustained-  It  was  on  the 
23d  that  intelligence  of  this  plot,  which, 
according  to  the  Monittur^  had  been 
some  weeks  in  preparation,  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  General  Jamin,  commandant 
at  Angers,  who  immediately  proceeded 
tow’ords  Saumur  with  two  companies  of 
the  44th  regiment.  The  intention  of  the 
conspirators  was  to  obtain  (xissession  of 
the  castle  of  Saumur ;  but  in  this  they 
were  bafiled  by  the  arrest  of  eight  of  the 
principals,  who  were  sub-officers  of  the 
school  of  Saumur.  An  adjutant,  sub-officer 
of  the  44th,  and  a  serjeant-major  of  the 
same  regiment,  w’^e  also  arrest^  who  are 
to  be  tried  before  the  military  tribunals. 
Another  individual  (M.  Delon)  accused 
of  being  one  of  the  principal  agents,  fiod 
on  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  No  intima¬ 
tion  is  given  as  to  the  ulterior  designs  of 
these  conspirators.  One  of  the  papers 
states  that  this  disturbance  originated  en¬ 
tirely  among  the  pupils  of  a  military 
school,  and  that  it  was  suppressed,  almost 
os  soon  os  it  broke  out,  by  the  pupils  of 
the  same  schooL 

The  Moniteur  of  the  5th  instant  gives 
an  account  of  another  conspiracy  which 
had  been  discovered  on  the  29th  uh.,  in 
the  garrison  of  Belfort,  which  was  to 
liave  taken  effect  on  the  2d  instant,  when 
the  tri-coloured  flag  was  to  be  mounted. 
Some  of  the  conspirators  w’ere  arrested ; 
but  four  of  them  escaped,  in  consequence 
of  the  treachery  of  the  officer  to  w’hose 
custody  they  were  confided,  and  who  fled 
along  with  them. 

Spaik. — The  accounts  from  this  coun¬ 
try  still  re{sresent  it  in  a  very  distracted 
state.  There  appears  to  be  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  provinces  organized  insurrections 
against  the  authority  of  the  Cesrtes  or  the 
King  ;  while  these  two  authorities  soein 
equally  at  variance  with  each  other. 
From  Madrid,  notwithstanding,  we  are 
told,  that  the  King^s  entrance  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  on  the  4th  DecembiN’,  was  accotnpar 
nied  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  po¬ 
pulace.  The  Ministry,  in  the  mean  time, 
appear  equally  obnoxious  to  the  Cortes 
and  the  people  ;  and  conscious  of  their 
unpopularity,  it  is  stated  in  a  letter  of  the 
6th  Decemba,  that  tl^  had  that  mcHnn- 
ing  waited  on  his  Majesty,  and  tendered 
their  resignations. '  The  King  refused  to 
accept  them,  saying—*^  1  will  never  con- 


wnt  to  fieprive  inyscU  of  the  afisistxince  of 
men  who,  like  you,  have  lately  given  so 
many  proofs  of  devotion  to  my  family, 
and  who  have  rcnderctl  so  many  services 
to  the  State.  You  may  alKindon  me ; 
hut  it  will  never  be  with  my  full  consent 
that  I  shall  accept  of  your  resignations. 

1  know  the  intentions  of  the  faction  which 
has  caused  the  misfortunes  of  Sjiain,  and 
which  menaces  our  ill-fated  nation  with 
still  greater  disasters.  My  revolted  sul)- 
lects  conspire  against  my  life,  and,  like 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  1  am  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  second  victim  ot  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  of  Euroiw  ;  but,  at  least,  I  will 
not  perish  as  he  did,  who  has  justly  l)een 
designed  the  ‘  Martyr  King.’  1  will  meet 
death,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  my 
guards.” 

In  the  Sitting  of  the  Cortes,  on  the 
11th  DecemlxT,  that  Ixxly  was  occupied 
in  discussing  the  project  of  an  address  to 
his  Majesty,  disapproving  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Political  Chiefs,  and  Gcnerals-Com- 
mandant,  who  have  refused  to  recognise 
the  authorities  nominated  by  the  King ; 
it  Hiuilly  |)assed  the  Chamlxr  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  130  against  48.  In  the  second 
])art  of  the  report  of  the  ct)mmission 
chargini  to  consider  his  Majesty’s  mes¬ 
sage,  it  is  stated  that,  if  disorders  mainly 
arise  on  the  |)art  of  the  governetl,  the 
conduct  of  the  King’s  ministers  may  also 
have  a  share  in  producing  them  :  their 
conduct  is  severely  commented  uix)n,  and 
they  iure  accusetl  of  having,  at  diflercnt 
periods  done  every  thing  to  exasperate, 
instead  of  calming,  the  public  mind.  A 
ctnnmittee  was  apiH)inted  to  wait  ujxm 
the  King,  with  this  address  for  which  pur- 
jx)se  they  went  to  the  palace  on  the  17th 
ult. ;  but  not  l»eing  .announced  according 
to  the  usual  forms,  his  Majesty  refused 
to  ret'eive  them,  and  ap|>ointetl  the  follow, 
ing  day  at  noon  for  that  purpose.  This 
ilelny  cans'll  some  sensation  in  the  capi- 
taU  The  next  day  the  message  was  pro- 
|wl>  communicated,  and  the  King,  after 
hearing  it  rciul,  replied,  “  The  subject  is 

a  very’  grave  one;  1  shall  think  of  it.” _ 

\V  hat  will  be  the  issue  of  this  dispute,  it 
is  im|K)Ksible  to  conjecture,  in  some  ac- 
counu*  it  is  stated,  to  be  the  only  object 
<»f  the  malcontents  to  remove  from  Fer¬ 
dinand  his  ju-esent  advisers;  while,  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  statements  Mina  and 
Kiego  have  in  view  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bourl>ons,  ami  the  establishment  of  a  Fe¬ 
derative  Hcpublic. 

Tvekey  axd  Russia. — No  hostile 
mo\*cincnt  has  yet  taken  place  between 
these  piwers;  but  the  breach  lietween 
them  continues  to  widen  ;  and  great  mi¬ 
litary  prettarations  are  making,  with  a 
view  to  approaching  war.  Turkey,  in 
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the  assistance  of  the  mean  time,’ in  addition  to  her  foreign 
e  lately  given  so  difficulties,  and  the  relxllion  of  her  Greek 
I  to  my  family,  subjects,  api>cars  to  l>e  distracted  by  do- 

ii>  many’  serv'ices  mestic  broils.  The  .Ministers  arc  said  to 

!  al>andon  me ;  have  no  power,  the  w  hole  management 

my  full  consent  of  aflairs  being  committed  to  Haleb  Rf- 

>ur  resignations.  fendi,  the  Sultan  s  favourite,  who  is  ob- 

;he  faction  which  stinate  and  fanatical  to  a  high  degree, 

es  of  Sjxun,  and  “  The  empire,”  it  is  said  in  one  account, 

ted  tuition  with  ‘‘  is  so  ill-directed,  so  embarra.ssed  w  ith- 

4y  revolted  suit-  in  and  without,  that  one  might  almost 

y  life,  and,  like  doubt  w  hether  a  war  with  Russia  is  ne- 

IV  I.,  1  am  des-  cessiiry  to  lead  it  to  ruin.” 

ctim  of  the  revo-  la  the  last  diiys  of  Novemlter,  great 

t,  at  least,  I  will  excesses  apixjar  to  have  Iteen  cominitteil 

0  has  justly  Iteen  in  Constantinople,  which,  in  several  in- 

ing.’  1  will  meet  stances,  ended  in  the  murder  of  Chris- 

the  head  of  my  tians.  I’hese  excesses  are  a.scribed  entirely 

to  the  sailors  landed  from  the  Turkish 
j  Cortes,  on  the  fleet  which  iirrived  from  the  Archijxjlago. 

xly  was  occupied  They  brought  thirty  Greek  vessels  in  a.s 

of  an  address  to  prizes,  and,  on  their  passing  Seraglio 

g  of  the  conduct  Point,  these  barbarians  hung  each  to  the 

id  Gcnerals-Com-  yard-arm  a  numlx.*r  of  Greeks,  trophies 

used  to  recognise  of  victory  :  the  crews  w^ere  afterw  ards 

ed  by  the  King  ;  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  where  they  w^re 
ml)cr  by  a  majo-  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties.  Similar 
In  the  second  scenes  have  recently  been  exhibited  in 
the  commission  Smyrna,  and  other  jiaits  of  the  Turkish 
i  Majesty’s  mes-  empire.  We  have  also  accounts  of  some 
disorders  mainly  dreadful  acts  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
ic  governetl,  the  the  Greeks,  on  their  obtaining  possession 
linisters  may  also  of  the  towns  of  Tripolitza  and  Navarra, 
cing  them  :  their  It  appears  that  the  Turkish  troops  in 
nented  uixin,  and  these  garrisons  surrendered  by  capitula- 
.  ing,  at  diflercnt  tion  ;  but  that  the  Greek.s,  regardless  of 
ig  to  exasper.'ite,  the  laws  of  civilized  w  arfare,  no  sooner 
public  mind.  A  obtained  jx>ssession,  than  they  barliarous- 
ted  to  wait  uixm  ly  murdered  idl  within  their  walls,  w'ith- 
?ss,for  w  hich  pur-  out  regard  to  age  or  ccx.  This  treacherous 
alace  on  the  17th  conduct  is  said  to  have  lost  them  the  ser. 
ounced  according  vices  and  sup]x>rt  of  a  Scottish  gentleman, 
j  Majesty  refused  a  Mr  Gordon,  who  had  some  time  be* 
lointetl  the  follow-  fore  attached  himself  to  their  cause,  ha> 
It  purjwso.  This  ving  carried  with  him,  from  Marseilles,  a 
^tion  in  the  capi-  vessel  laden  with  arms  and  w’arlike  stores, 
message  wa.s  pro-  A  letter  of  the  3d  December  contains 
id  the  King,  after  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the 
,  “  1  he  subject  is  progress  of  the  Greek  cause  in  other 

all  think  of  it.” —  quarter  ; : ' 

of  this  dispute,  it  ‘‘We  have  received  letters  from  CalE' 
Lire.  In  some  ac-  mata  of  the  lOth  of  November.  The 
)e  the  only  object  aflairs  of  the  Greeks  appeared  to  be  im- 
remove  from  ber-  ]>n>ving.  The  senate  (jf  Calamata  has 
lisers;  while,  nc-  transferred  its  sittings  to  Trijxilitza,  where 
menLs  Mina  and  it  publishes  its  orders  in  the  form  of  Se- 
icxpuksion  of  the  nntus  Con.sulta.  The  troops  w’ho  were 
flishment  ofa  Fc-  before  Tripolitza  have  marched  in  con 
siderablc  force  to  besiege  Patras,  while 
isiA. — No  h(>stile  8000  men  had  jvtssed  the  Isthmus  of  Co¬ 
en  place  between  rinth  to  attack  Chourschid-Paclia,  who 
?  breach  lietween  had  been  already  completely  defeated  by 
m  ;  and  great  mi-  the  Greeks  and  Suliotos,  near  the  Cinque- 
making,  with  a  Pozzu  Ali  Pacha,  of  Janina,  has  sent 
wrnr.  Turkey,  in  considerable  subsidies  to  the  Senate  of  the 
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Morca,  amuiinting,  it  ib  siiid,  to  two  iniU 
liims  of  sequins.  Two  Albanian  Chiefs 
were  the  liearcrs  t)f  the  gift,  and  of  a  let¬ 
ter  of  congratulation  to  the  Senate.  We 
are  a'isured  that  the  letter  was  signed 
“  Constantine.”  This  proceeding  on  the 
piirt  of  Ali  proves  that  he  considers  the 
cause  of  Cirecce  as  victorious.  Odysseus 
(riysscs)  Ccuries  on  active  war  against 
the  Turks  in  Kpirus.  He  has  captured 
several  transports  destined  for  the  Morea. 
^hip8  that  arrived  this  day  from  Corfu 
have  spread  a  rcjiort  that  the  fortresses 
of  Mtwion,  Coron,  and  Napoli  de  Roma¬ 
nia,  had  cai»itulattd.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  resist  the  order  for 
disarming  them.  There  have  lx*en  some 
^jkirinishes  with  the  Knglish,  and  the 
jH'asiuits  have  occupied  the  mountains.” 

ASIA. 

East  Indies.— (.’rt/rw//(7.~l,ctters  from 
Calcutta  mention  a  splendid  entertain¬ 
ment  given  by  Mirza  Mendce  Alee  Khan, 
the  favourite  servant  of  the  late  King  of 
Oude,  to  the  Europeans  and  native  in¬ 
habitants  of  Futteh-Gurh.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  novel  in  a  native  of  India  cntcr- 
uiining  Kuro|>eans,  particularly  after  the 
custom  of  his  guests,  which  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  appears  to  have  been  studied  by  the 
elegant  host  with  great  minuteness.  The 
dinner  board  was  covered  w  ith  the  choicest 
viands,  and  supplietl  w  ith  the  Irest  and 
rarest  winse ;  after  which  dancing  com¬ 
menced,  and  w’as  followe<l  by  a  brilliant 
display  of  fire-works ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  these,  each  Euro|xan  lady  w'as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  landlord  with  a  string  of 
|K‘arls  and  some  shawls,  and  then  handed 
to  supper.  Although  the  scene  must 
have  Ix'cn  in  some  degree  new  to  Mirza 
Mendce,  he  never  ap|xared  at  a  loss  either 
in  address  or  reply  ;  in  short,  lie  seems 
jxisscssed  of  those  highly-polished  man¬ 
ners  that  even  few  Eurojxan  noblemen 
can  IxKLst  of.  The  greatest  mirth  and 
bilaiity  prevailed.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
this  association  bctw^ccn  the  natives  and 
Europeans  resident  in  India,  and  w'e 
would  hope  it  indicates  a  disposition  on 
their  part  to  lay  aside  some  of  their  ridi¬ 
culous  prejudices  and  customs— a  circum- 
sliuice  that  may,  jKrhaps,  ultimately  prove 
of  great  advantage  to  the  commercial  in¬ 
terest  of  this  country,  and  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  encouraged. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  ’  Ofliocr^ 
dated  Camp  Sumbfiulpoor^  July  2‘Wiy 
1821.  ‘‘  immediately  after  I  vvas  ap¬ 

pointed  to  the  regiment,  we  were  ordered 
to  take  the  field  along  with  four  olhor  re¬ 
giments,  (making  together  about  50()0 
men,)  against  a  trilie  of  outrageous  moun¬ 
taineers,  called  Koolcs,  who  had  made  w'ar 


against  their  ^xMceuble  neighbours,  burnt 
their  villages,  murdered  all  their  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  plundered  the  whole  of  the 
country.  These  depredators  inhabit  a 
mountainous  pint  of  the  country,  running 
through  the  centre  of  India,  from  east  to 
west.  We  had  to  march  upwards  of  six 
hundred  miles  before  w'e  got  to  the  jwint 
where  the  attack  w  as  to  be  made ;  and 
this  was  during  the  worst  season  of  the 
year  that  men  cxiuld  lie  exposed  in  tents. 
— I'he  thermometer  stood  every  day  in 
our  tent  at  110  and  112,  and  on  some 
days  as  high  as  122 ;  and,  when  ex|iosed 
to  the  sun  at  ntion,  it  generally  sUxxl  l>e- 
tw'een  150  and  160.  We  were  alwent 
from  our  cantonment  four  months,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  we  were  obliged  to  sutler 
many  deprivations,  besides  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  such  as  extreme  Inid  mountain¬ 
ous  roiids,  bad  water,  and  for  days  toge¬ 
ther  none  at  all.  The  mode  of  fighting 
w  e  w  ere  obliged  to  adopt,  to  .subdue  the 
enemy,  was  also  very  harrassing  to  our 
men.  For  three  or  four  days  after  our 
arrival  in  their  countiy,  they  gave  us  bat¬ 
tle  on  the  plains ;  but  finding  themselves 
so  dreadfully  cut  up,  and  being  able  to 
make  no  impression  upon  us,  they  l)c- 
took  themselves  to  the  recesses  of  their 
highest  mountains,  where  w’e  w'ere  oblig¬ 
ed  to  follow  them,  hunt  them  dow  n,  and 
kill  them  like  so  many  tigers,  as  they 
never  w  ould  allow  themselves  to  be  taken 
prisoners,  while  they  could  keep  hold  of 
their  bo w-and-aiTow' and  battle-axe.  At 
last,  after  some  thousands  of  them  being 
killed,  they  accepted  our  terms  of  peace, 
which  they  had  refused  several  times 
since  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
jmign.  From  what  I  have  here  stated, 
you  w’ill  easily  perceive  the  very  harras¬ 
sing  nature  of  the  exiiedition  to  every  one 
concerned.— Out  of  four  medical  men 
that  commenced  the  campaign,  only  one 
survived  the  excessive  fatigue  that  they 
were  obliged  to  undergo ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  medical  charge  devolved 
uixMi  him.  His  exertions  (having  at  one 
time  upwards  of  400  sick  in  the  camp) 
called  forth  public  thanks  of  his  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

AMERICA. 

United  States. — On  the  5th  De¬ 
cember,  the  Session  of  the  Congress  was 
opened  at  Washington,  with  a  message 
from  President  Monroe,  w  hich  contains  a 
general  view  of  the  external  and  internal 
relations  of  the  Union,  and  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  satisfactory.  With  respect  to 
foreign  pow’ers,  it  is,  as  usual,  moderate 
and  pacific  in  its  tone.  It  is  mentipced 
tliat  the  United  Sutes  have  never  been 
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41)k  lo  concludo  a  treaty  of  navigation 
and  coinnwrce  either  with  France  or  Bri- 
Uin;  but  that  each  po^^-er  pursues  its 
own  mode  of  policy  v^lthout  ortVnee  to 
the  other.  Some  differences  have  arisen 
with  France,  regarding  a  right  claimed 
by  that  power  to  treat  with  I.ouisiana,  as 
the  most  favoured  nation,  which  have  not 
yet  been  settled,  and  all  negotiations  are 
stated  to  be  suspended  for  the  jiresent. 
The  American  navy  has  been  augmented, 
and  the  revenue  having  reached  its  ex¬ 
treme  point  of  depression,  is  now  stated 
lo  be  increasing.  With  regard  to  South 
America,  it  is  mentioned  that,  in  the  last 
year,  the  Independent  trooi^s  have  had 
such  marked  and  decisive  success,  as  to 
render  it  manifest  that  S|iain  cannot  re¬ 
duce  these  colonies  hy  force,  and  it  is  in¬ 
timated,  therefore,  to  Ik;  her  clear  |x>licy 
to  tenninatc  the  destructive  contest  by  re¬ 
cognising  their  inde|)cndcnce.  It  will  he 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  American  Go¬ 
vernment,  it  is  added,  to  promote  this 
desirable  result,  by  friendly  counsel  with 
the  Spanish  Government  In  reference 
to  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted 
f)y  the  American  Government,  to  effect 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  mes¬ 
sage  states,  that  “  under  the  flags  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  sanction  of  their 
papers,  the  trade  may  be  considered  to  be 
entirely  suppressed;  and  if  any  of  our 
citizens  are  engaged  in  it,  under  the  flags 
and  ]Kipcrs  of  other  powers,  it  is  only  from 
a  rcs|H.*ct  to  the  rights  of  these  |X)wefs 
that  these  offeiKiers  arc  not  seized  and 
brought  home,  to  receive  the  punishment 
which  the  laws  inflict.  If  every  other 
power  should  adopt  the  same  policy,  and 
pursue  the  same  vigorous  means  for  ear¬ 
ning  it  unto  effect,  the  trade  ctiuld  no 
Kmger  exist.**  Most  of  the  other  topics 
alluded  to  arc  merely  of  domestic  interest. 

('aracc  AS.— The  following  intelligence 
is  contained  in  the  Caraccas  Gazette  of 
the  25th  Octoltcr  last : — 

“  Cumana  has  surrendered  to  the  Ta- 
triot  forces  under  General  Bermudez. 
Two  days  after  Its  capitulation  the  squa¬ 
dron  from  Puerto  Cabcllo  arrived  at  the 
harbour,  and  being  inf(L>rmod  of  what  had 
occurred,  os  well  as  the  generosity  of  the 
conqueror,  desired  leave  to  anchor  in  the 
port  under  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 
Permission  was  granted,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  fleet,  with  his  officers,  were 
pcrmittcil  to  enter  the  city,  where  they 
iwrtiripated  in  the  joy  of  the  triumph. 
tJeucral  Bermudez  is  said  to  have  covered 
himself  with  glory  on  the  occasion,  both 
to  his  valoiir  atwi  the  generalship  he 
dtsfijayed.  The  congress  of  the  republic 
of  ('nlumbm  have  elected  Simon  Bolivar 
President,  and  General  Santander  Vkc- 


iwesident.  The  same  Gazette  contains 
a  law  of  the  general  congress  of  the  re¬ 
public  of  Columbia,  relative  lo  the  li- 
berty  of  the  press ;  the  preamble  to  w  hich 
states,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  ought 
to  lie  as  free  as  the  faculty  of  speech  it- 
self.” 

Peru. _ On  the  25th  June,  the  Chilian 

squadron,  under  Lord  Cochrane,  accom¬ 
panied  by  fire-ships  and  several  trans¬ 
ports,  made  an  attack  on  the  port  of 
Callao,  which  surrendered  after  alwut 
three  hours*  resistance.  Three  Sjianish 
frigates,  one  of  42  guns,  and  the  other  of 
SO,  two  armed  brigs,  and  several  mer¬ 
chantmen,  fell  into  his  Lordship’s  ixxj- 
session,  with  property  to  a  large  amount 

Mexico.— Advices  have  been  recei¬ 
ved  from  Mexico  to  the  ISth  of  Octolier, 
and  from  Vera  C'niz  to  the  29th.  Their 
contents  are  extremely  important,  since 
they  leave  no  doubt  that  the  indejiendence 
of  Mexico  is  fully  established,  and  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  Cordova. 
The  liberating  anny  of  the  Three  Guaran¬ 
tees,  under  the  command  of  Senor  Don 
Augustin  de  Iturbide,  made  its  entry  in¬ 
to  the  capital  of  New  Sjmin  on  the  27th 
of  Septemlier.  On  the  same  day,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Iturbide,  with  the  title 
of  Generalissimo  by  sea  and  land  of 
Mexico,  a  Uegency, com jioscd  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  w'as  ap)X)intcd.  A  Supreme  Junta 
w  as  also  created,  at  w'hich  the  Bishop  of 
Puebla  was  declared  President.  The 
establishment  of  the  Government  was 
follow’ed  hy  the  nomination  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  Ministers  and  authorities ;  the  oath 
they  were  required  to  take  simply  pledged 
them  to  adhere  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Cordova.  The  only  six)t  that 
still  adhered  to  the  mother  country  was 
the  Castle  of  St  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which 
commands  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
W’hich  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  300  men 
only,  w’ho  were  exjiectcd  to  surrender, 
when  called  uixm  to  do  so,  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  established  at  Mexico.  Gene¬ 
ral  O'Donoju,  w'ho  has  made  so  conpiai- 
ous  a  figure  in  the  transactions  W'hich 
have  preceded  the  settlement  of  aflUirs  in 
New  Sjmln,  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  Sth  (Ictober.  The  difficulty,  there¬ 
fore,  of  obtaining  a  due  to  his  late  con¬ 
duct  in  deserting  the  cause  of  Spain,  and 
joining  the  Independents,  is  much  In¬ 
creased.  It  apiK'ars  that  he  was  present 
at,  and  shared  the  public  entry  of  Itur¬ 
bide  into  Mexico,  on  the  27th  Seiitem- 
ber,  and  was  treated  writh  nearly  the  some 
marks  of  distinction.  Various  reports  of 
the  causes  of  his  death  were  in  circula¬ 
tion  at  Havonnah,  some  directly  ascribing 
it  to  poison,  and  others  to  indisposition 
brought  on  hy  chagrin. 
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21. — Alilwtf  of  Lindutfernc.-^We  learn 
from  Holy  Island,  that  the  venerable  and 
celebrated  Abbey  of  Lindisfeme  is  greatly 
iinprove<l,  and  continues  weekly  to  im¬ 
prove,  by  the  removal  of  the  dilapidated 
jiarts  of  the  ruin  from  the  interior  of  the 
building,  as  w'ell  as  from  the  outside  of 
its  walls,  so  that  the  whole  pile  w'ill  soon 
l)e  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  than 
heretofore.  Mr  Selby,  of  Swanslield,  is 
indefatigable  in  personally  attending  to 
the  daily  progress  of  the  improvement. 

Acceleration  of  the  Mail. — Agreeably 
to  some  new  arrangements  in  the  Post- 
Office  department,  the  London  mail  ar¬ 
rived  in  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  evening 
the  20th  instant,  at  a  few  minutes  fxist 
nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in  exactly 
49  hours  from  London.  Arrangements 
are  either  completed,  or  in  progress,  on 
;U1  the  other  lines  of  road,  for  forwarding 
the  mails  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  per 
hour,  including  stoppages. 

26. — Trade  with  India  and  China.’^ 
The  reix)rt  of  the  Lords’  Committee  on 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  relative 
to  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  and 
China,  has  been  published ;  also  the 
second  Lords’  report,  which  relates  to  the 
silk  and  wine  trade.  Their  Lordshii)8  are 
of  opinion,  that  British  merchants  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  trade  directly  with 
('hina,  under  certain  limitations;  but 
with  regard  to  the  silk  and  wine  trade, 
they  do  not  suggest  any  alterations.  The 
reason  why  they  do  not  recommend  a  di¬ 
minution  of  the  duties  on  French  wines 
is,  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  wine* 
merchants  examined  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  a  reduction  of  duty,  and,  in  conse- 
(luence,  of  price,  w'ould  not  occasion  any 
increase  of  consumption. — This  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  new  position.  We  have  always 
thought  that  the  cheapness  of  an  article 
encouraged  its  consumption.  But  this, 
it  seems,  is  not  the  case ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  new  theory  that  we  are  now  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  ixjlicy  of  loading  French  produce 
with  such  enormous  duties  in  comi^arison 
with  those  of  Portugal,  and  limiting,  in 
conse({uence,  the  sale  of  our  own  manu¬ 
factures  in  the  markets  of  that  extensive 
country. 

ActUmt  against  the  late  Beacon  ncw»n 
paper. — Two  actions  were  recently  com¬ 
menced  by  James  Gibson,  Esq.  W.S..— the 
one  against  Douglas  Cheape,  Esq.  Advo¬ 
cate,  as  the  author  of  certain  libels  on  his 
character,  or  one  or  other  of  them,  as  one 
of  the  proprietors,  and  as  editor  of  the 
Beacony  and  Mr  Duncan  Stevenson,  as 


printer,  concluding  fur  £.5000  as  dam¬ 
ages,  &c.—i .and  the  other  against  eight 
individuals,  subscril)crs  to  a  bond  of  cre¬ 
dit  for  the  Beacotty  as  supporters  of  that 
ixiper  by  contribution  and  otherwise; 
w  hich  action  concludes  for  £.10,000,  in 
name  of  damages,  &c.  On  Thursday,  the 
6th  instant,  the  action  against  Mr  Cheape 
and  Mr  Stevenson  a])pearcd  in  the  rolls 
of  Lord  Alloway,  Granary.  Mr  Mon- 
crieff  for  the  jnirsuer,  Mr  Macneil  for  Mr 
Stevenson,  lUid  Mr  More  for  Mr  Cheape, 
having  been  heard,  the  Lord  Ordinary 
found  the  action  relevant,  and  remitted 
the  cause  to  the  Jury  Court.  A  very 
long  pleading  followed  in  Mr  Gibson’s 
action  against  the  subscribers  to  a  bond 
of  credit  for  the  Beacon.  Mr  Thomas 
Thomson,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Mackenzie  ap- 
|x?arcd  for  the  defenders,  and  Mr  George 
Cranstoun  and  Mr  Moncrieff  for  Mr  Gib¬ 
son.  The  debate  continued  until  the  Court 
adjourned,  and  the  following  morning 
his  Lordship  pronoimced  his  decision, 
finding  the  action  relevant,  and  made  the 
usual  remit  to  the  Jurj'  Court. 

On  Friday  the  20th  November,  also, 
an  action  raised  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  against  Mr  Steven¬ 
son,  as  printer  and  publisher  of  the  Bca- 
couy  w’as  found  relevant  by  Lord  Pit- 
milly,  Ordinary,  and  remitted  to  the  Jury 
Court. 

The  Glasgow  Sentinel. — An  action  of 
damages,  for  libel,  at  the  instance  of  James 
Stuart,  Esq.  W.  S.  has  been  raised  against 
Messrs  Alexander  and  Borthwick,  printers 
of  the  Glasgow  Sentinel  newspaper,  w  hich 
was,  on  Friday  the  7th  inst.  found  rele¬ 
vant  by  Lord  Alloway,  Ordinorj',  and  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  Jury  Court. 

27.-—//^/*  Court  of  Admiraltf/y  Scot~ 
land, — Piracy  and  Mardcr.— Yesterday 
Peter  Heaman,  and  Francis  Gautier,  were 
tried  before  this  court  for  the  above  crimes. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Andrew 
Camelier,  a  Maltese  boy,  corroborated  by 
others  of  the  crew,  that  Heaman  was 
mate,  and  Gautier  cook  of  the  brig  Jane 
of  Gibraltar,  on  a  voyage  from  thence  to 
the  Brazils.  That  the  vessel  had  a  valu¬ 
able  cargo,  including  nearly  40,000  Spa¬ 
nish  dollars  in  specie,  which  the  prisoner* 
plotted  together  to  obtain  possession  of, 
and  which  they  efTected  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  of  June  last,  by  murdering  the 
captain,  Mr  Thomas  Johnstone,  and  a 
sailor  named  James  Paterson,  w'ho  wo# 
at  the  time  at  the  helm-  They  threw  the 
bodies  overbocurd,  and  afterwards  closed 
the  hatches  of  the  forecastle  upon  two  of 
the  crew,  whom  they  had  previously  « 
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vttin  fiMlca^imrcil  lo  Ktliuu  lnt»  Ihc  prcbcMlly  istubliKhcU,  and  |>rm-liHc*d  in 

Them:  men  they  Wept  three  dav«  in  e«>n-  this  our  iiutional  (  liureh  ,  and  they  up, 
Hnement,  during  whieh  time’  they  en-  |»ninted  u  ecniunittec  ol  their  nuinUr  to 
dei.voure.1 1«  dcMUoy  them  hy  HudiK^ution ;  pre|Mre  un  m  et  lure  on  this  subject  to  the 
and  thus  surci*etied  in  terrifying  them  to  SyiKsl,  or  (.enerul  Asseinhly,  or  Uith,  m 
assist  in  M .«-king  the  vesm-1.  They  ttien  onier  that  a  stop  im.y  In:  put  to  these  ir. 
altered  their  course,  and  st.ired  for  the  regular  and  unlawful  priKcedings,  and  to 
North  of  Scotland,  where  they  sunk  the  reix.rt  to  the  IVesbytery  at  their  meeting 
vessel  ort*  the  omst  of  Hohs-shire,  and  in  March  next. 

landed  the  siaxlc  on  the  isle  of  Lewis,  H.-A.irca/a);/.  -  \  esterday  Margaret 
in  that  omntv,  aial  hid  it  in  the  sands.  Tind.d,  or  Shultleworth,  arter  reeeiving  a 
Here  they  were  visitetl  by  wane  iMisttmi-  respite  of  one  month,  w'os  executed  ut 
house  otilcers,  to  w  hom  thev  represented  Montrose,  for  the  murder  of  her  huslwnd. 
themselves  as  shipwrtrked  mariners  ;  hut  'J’lus  unfortunate  woman,  who,  it  will  lie 
the  Is.y  (’smelier  followed  the  otilcers,  recollected,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
.Old  diuilged  the  whole  story,  when  they  when  she  committed  the  horrid  cU‘ed,  had 
were  apprehended,  and  brought  to  l-Min'-  «ll  pn.testi  tl  her  innocence  of  the 

hurgh  for  trial.  The  jury  f«ui»id  them  crime.  She  appeared  otherwisi;  dcvply 
guilty  ufHin  the  cburesl  testimony  ;  and  impressed  with  her  awful  situation,  and 
they  wen-  si-ntenrisl  hy  the  .ludge  Adml-  expressed  great  iKiiitenee  for  much  wick- 
ral,* Sir  .lohn(\mmll,  Knight,  to  Ik- cxccu-  ednessof  which  she  nccusi-d  herself, 
twl  within  thMsl-mark  on  Leith  sands,  on  When  brought  i»n  the  sramdd,  she  canie 
the  !lth  oUanuarv  next,  aial  their  IkkIus  forward  with  a  linn  pace  ;  and,  after  the 
given  for  dissection.  'I'licy  were  Is.th  executioner  had  atljuslcd  the  roiK',  she  ad- 
young  men.  Ileaman  is’ a  native  of  dresm-d  the  audience  in  a  strong  and  au- 
.SwcHlen,  Init  came  to  I'.nglaiKl  when  a  <lihle  voice— pr. nested  her  iniUKencc  of 
Isiy,  and  has  siiKv  IK-Ionged  to  Sunder-  the  crime  h»r  w  hieh  she  was  to  sillier,  and 
land.  He  is  marriol,  and  his  wif.-,  with  cautioned  the  H|HTtalors  against  the  vice 

several  children,  were  In  the  Outer  Session-  of  ilrunkenness,  and  the  sin  of  Sahlaith 

House  during  the  trial,  (iiiutier  is  a  breaking.  I  ler  last  words  werc^ — “Idle 

Frenehnuin,  and  has  a  wife  somewhere  in  iniuK-enl— I  love»l  my  husband— I  love 

S|Miin.  ”»y  life — Jesus  Christ,  have  mercy  on  my 

soul  !** 

i>i.t  i.iMiir.u.  S<»me  i»Ica  may  Ik-  fornusl  «»f 

L  Wedne-ulay  the  old  pnictice  was  re-  tlie  extent  of  trafllc  in  the  city  of  London, 

vi>etl,  of  the  Writers  »if  his  Majesty’s  from  the  following  account  of  what  pass- 

Sigrict  aj»|H-aring  in  the  limer-lhiuse  «»f  ed  over  London  Hritlge  in  one  day — 

the  Court  t)f  Session  in  their  /(mvns.  A  namely,  on  the  Kith  of  OcIoIkt  lh20; 

few  of  the  elder  memlK-rs  were  present,  since  which,  it  is  luebumixl,  there  has 
An  onler  was  lately  ishiuxl  hy  the  civil  liecn  an  increase  rather  than  a  diininu- 
and  criminal  Courts,  hy  which  certain  tion: — I 'oot  |>assengers,  .(>d,  I  HO ;  roaches, 
enUaiM  esaial  seats  in  the  Inner-Houses  •  b71  ;  gigs  uud  taxed  eiuls,  AXO  (  wag- 
ofUuh  IlivisiouM,  and  also  iu  the  High  goim,  6S7  ;  carts  and  drays,  2570;  and 
Cium  t»f  Justiciary,  ore  appropriati-d  to  horses,  i7‘A 

the  exchiHivc  use- of  the  menilH-rs  of  the  This  magnill- 

Faculty  id  AdviH-atcs,  and  siH-iety  ol  \N  ri-  cent  undertaking  may  now  lie  said  to  Imj 
icrs  to  the  Signet,  when  wearing  their  almost  aceoniplisheil,  and  three  iMihle 
gowns,  ^  arehcM  open  a  broad  and  s|)aciou«  way 

stu|K,*ndous  ehasiii,  which  nature 
«7l  lull,  the  1  reshytery  of  llanhItiHi  tiH»k  sivnii-il  to  present  us  an  insuniiouiitahle 
into  ciuiiiderution,  *Trtain  iunovatauis  Imrrier  to  the  progress  of  the  traveller. 
pracliM-il  lately  hy  si.me  ministi-rs  in  some  While  this  structure  does  lionour  to  the 
IsirtM  ol  this  church,  in  diH|H-nsing  the  sa-  talents  of  the  engineer,  (Mr  'rdfonl),  the 
cranieot  of  .mr  laird’s  Supi>er  to  the  admirable  manner  in  whieh  it  has  been 
nimnimucants  sitting  in  |)ewH,  as  is  ihine  constnu  tctl,  and  the  elflcacy  with  which 
hytheliMleiK-ndiMtNMethiHlists, ami  other  in.ichinery  has  Inx-n  made  to  facilitate  the 
’  ngland,  in  place  of  coining  whole  ojK-rat  ions  connected  with  iU  nia 
o  the  (  omnuiniiin  ruble,  nccurding  to  sonry,  do  great  cretlit  to  the  ingenuity  of 

hi  r «'•  "f  »'«■  the  <i.htra<ior,  Mr  MinHh  It.ulUlu.l*  » 
•  h  m  '  1 1'*’”'  h«v.  Miiii  to  Ku|>cri<>r  to  that  of  any  other 

o  »"«'<<«  ‘it'-tt  "ritnin,  ana  thi  view 

rift  11  *ytiT),  mmt  de-  Ironi  its  centre,  in  |K»int  of  iKauty  and 

ih!^  *mriawill??‘'"T^’  di.M>prov»sl  of  sublimity  of  st-encry,  cannot  lie  cxiiucd. 
to  tlia  iMirii  in  o|i|x>siiion  'Phesc,  however,  jirc  minor  considerations 

tlai , airily  and  uiulormiiy  of  wor^hip  when  contia.lcd  with  Its  utility,  serving, 
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it  as  u  usuful  meiliuni  of’  com- 
iiiuniration  uii  tliv  ClydosUule  uiul  Stir- 
roHdN,  which  (iivcrf(ii)g  from  tlic  west 
riul  of  the  l>ri<lp;e,  w  ill  t)pen  by  one  route 
a  MOW  c'oininuMi(*uti<tii  l)etweeii  ('lU’liHle 
and  (iliiK^ow,  und  by  another  liet ween  the 
woNt  of  Knglund  and  north  of  Scotland. 
'I’hcHe  great  roads,  with  the  nunuTouN 
bridges,  canals,  and  other  national  im- 
|iroveinontN  of  a  similar  description,  now 
in  progress  in  the  country,  owe  their  ori¬ 
gin,  at  least  their  more  immediate  com- 
niencenieht,  to  the  late  pressure  of  the 
limes,  wiiicli  induced  public-spirited  in¬ 
dividuals  to  make  strenuous  exertions, 
and  considerable  sncrilices,  in  onler  to  find 
bread  and  employment  fur  the  industrious 
labourer  and  arti/un. 

III.  (Uasf^oxo  FegtlvaL — This 

I’eslival  was  held  on  Monday  the  Md, 
Wednesday  the  5th,  and  Friday  the  7th 
instant,  in  the  theatre  of  that  city.  Its 
success,  we  hear,  will  leave  about  X’.SOO 
for  the  |H)or,  'I’hc  gross  receipts  amount- 
«'d  to  alsait  X'.2!10(),  and  the  ex)H‘nces  to 
alsnit  Madame (’atalani  receiv¬ 

ed  idxmt  £.760;  Mr  Braham,  £.260; 
Mrs  Salmon,  £.  200  ;  Signor  Spagnolctti, 
i*.  120;  Signor  riaeci,  X*.  80 ;  and  up- 
wanls  of  X‘.300  wore,  it  is  said,  ex|K'nded 
on  alterations  of  the  house.  Our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  nun^H-Ts  on  Monday  appears 
to  have  lK*en^  tolerably  correct.  'Phe 
greatest  nunibcr  altendetl  on  Friday, 
wben  there  were  aliout  1700  ])rcsent. 

./an/  Courts  F.tlhihurfih. — On  Monday, 
a  pleading  of  considentble  length  took 
place  in  the  .lury  (?ourt,  upon  the  rele« 
v.’uicy  of  an  action  at  the  instance  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  l.esslio  against  Mr  William  Black- 
u<mh1,  for  an  article  contained  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  Moga/ino,  alleged  to  !>o  of  a 
HIkiUous  nature.  This  apivaring  to  the 
Court  to  boa  cafu^  of  considerable  Import¬ 
ance,  and  iH'ing  the  last  day  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  term,  their  Lordships  delayed  giving 
tlwir  opinion  until  next  term. 

The  intended  visit  to  Scotland.--^ 

It  is  expected  that  his  Majesty  King 
tIcor|»c  IV.  will  visit  Scotland  in  May 
next ;  and  It  is  stated  in  the  Dundee  Ad- 
rrrtiser^  tliat  a  clothier  in  Dunkold  has 
rm'ived  orders  to  provide  three  hundred 
suits  of  tartan,  wdth  Imnncts  und  hose 
<’‘»nipletc,  for  the  |yr|>osc  of  clothing  a 
IxhIv  c>f  sturdy  llignlanders,  as  a  guard 
for  his  most  gracious  Majesty,  when  he 
visits  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Athol  at 
Athol-Iloui;e. 

St  l\inr a  Cat/trdral. — Yesterday  morn- 
St  PaupR  Church-yard  exhibited  a 
i'cenc  of  great  bustle  and  gaiety,  in 
conscq\iencc  of  the  ap^ieamnce  of  the 
t  nion  .lack  Standard  on  one  of  the  poles 


which  com}X)sc  the  fearful  scaflblding  of 
the  Cathedral  steeple.  This  twing  the 
signal  that  tlie  erection  of  the  new  Imll 
and  cross  was  commenced,  great  crowds 
assembled  in  the  streets,  and  even  on  the 
roofs  of  houses,  and  telesco|H.*s  were  put 
in  immediate  ictiuisition,  with  a  ho|x;  of 
obtaining  even  a  glim|we  of  what  was 
passing  above ;  but  to  very  little  pur- 
)M>se,  as  the  view  was  greatly  im|)ed(Hl  hy 
the  closeness  of  the  scatttilding.  The 
Hag,  which,  we  underktund,  is  uIkivc  ten 
feet  long,  up|K‘ared  about  the  si/e  of  u 
sheet  of  |Ki]K'r,  us  it  waved  to  and  fro,  on 
its  fearfid  eminence.  . 

17.  Z/i/gA  ('ourt  of  ./ar/ickirg.— This 
day  .lohn  l.aw  hobbled  into  Court,  lean¬ 
ing  on  a  stilt  and  stall',  attended  by  an 
olilcer,  and,  being  put  to  the  bar,  w'as 
charged  with  three  several  acts  of  fraud 
and  iin{M)Mition,  and  also  witli  stealing,  in 
the  month  of  .Januiu’y  lust,  from  Alex¬ 
ander  Stew'urt,  (^)rsturphine,  into  whosi* 
house  he  had  obtained  entrance  in  con- 
He(|uence  of  false  pretences,  u  watch,  seals, 
and  keys,  spy-glass,  &c.  'I'ho  indict¬ 
ment  having  Ik'cii  read,  the  prisoner  made 
a  partud  confession  of  his  guilt,  to  the 
extent  of  having  pnictisixl  the  im|N)Ki- 
tion,  and  committed  the  theft  at  (^orstor- 
phine,  but  protested  that  he  was  not 
guilty  as  to  the  other  charges  containtxl 
in  the  indictment.  The  Court  f»)und  the 
indictment  relevant,  and  the  Jury  ctm- 
victed  the  punnel  in  terms  of  his  own 
confession.  It  was  pleaded  in  mitigation 
of  punishment,  that  the  prisoner  had  Ikhmi 
in  his  Majesty's  service  for  l(i  yeiuw, 
wherein  he  hatl  rcv'civeil  several  incurable 
wounds,  which  had  mutilated  and  crip¬ 
pled  his  l>ody  to  such  u  degree,  us  to 
render  him  u  subject  wairthy  the  clemency 
of  the  (Jourt.  It  appi'nred  to  the  Court, 
that  iin|xisition  and  fraud  were  the  only 
means  within  the  delinc|Ucnt'M  |H)wer  by 
which  to  seize  ujinn  the  property  of 
others ;  that  Providence  had  so  much 
disablcxl  him  in  his  bodily  faculties,  as  to 
render  them  iHTfectly  incapable  of  Ivcing 
exercised  for  the  purposes  to  which  he 
had  prostituted  his  mental  faculties ;  and 
the  fraud  und  imposition  hud  been  so 
cunningly  and  so  deceitfully  devised,  as 
to  infer  a  presumption  that  the  charges 
in  the  indictment  had  not  t)cen  the  iirst 
crimes  of  which  ho  had  been  guilty.  The 
Lonl  Justice  Clerk  concunrctl  in  this  opi¬ 
nion,  and  delivered  an  address  to  the  jmii- 
nel,  exhorting  him  to  follow  in  fbture  en 
honest  and  upright  walk  in  life ;  and,  for 
the  ofl’cnces  cliarged,  sentenced  him  to 
12  months  imprisonment  in  Bridew'ell. 
James  Hutchinson,  John  firoingcr,  Al¬ 
exander  Block,  and  John  Klder,  w'ere 
charged  w'ith  robbing  John  Bankine  of 


his  watch.  After  the  liuli^eiU  W3« 
read,  the  Lord  Advocate  tuljoumed  the 
diet  igaitu't  Grainger,  Slack,  and  Elder, 
till  the  8th  of  Januar}'  next.  The  pan- 
ud  Hutchiiiflou  pLead^  Guilty,  and  the 
Lord  Advocate  restricted  the  lil)el  to  an 
arbitrary  |>unishment;  when  the  Jury 
linding  him  Guilty  in  icrme  of  his  own 
cx)nfctfaioii,  the  sentence  was  commuted 
to  1 4  yean  transportation. 

2^.  Court  t*/ Sfi$iion,<-^Actions  against 
tlu:  Heucviu — In  the  action  raised  at  the 
instance  of  Mr  James  Gibson  against  the 
aulatcribers  to  a  bond  of  credit  for  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Beacon  ncws))aper,  the  de¬ 
fenders  having  ]ircsentcd  a  ])etition  to  the 
Court  against  Lord  Allow'ay's  interlocu¬ 
tor  of  the  7  th  inst.  remitting  the  cause  to 
the  Jury  Court,  it  was  this  day  moved  in 
the  First  Division  of  the  Court,  when. 
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ndictment  was  by  a  door  w’hich  is  between  the  house 
uiljoumed  the  and  kitchen.  The  door  being  locked, 
ck,  and  Elder,  John  Stainton  beat  violently  against  it 
;xt.  The  pan-  with  a  poker  or  tongs,  for  the  iJurpose 
iuilty,  and  the  of  breaking  it  oixm,  declaring,  with  many 
the  lil)el  to  an  oaths,  that  he  had  owe  to  take  their 
^hen  the  Jury  lives.  The  servant  at  that  instant  boltetl 
•ms  of  his  own  the  door,  and  conHned  them  to  the  kit- 
was  commuted  chen.  Being  unalde  to  break  the  door, 
.  they  forcibly  entered  an  adjoining  house 

.Actions  against  by  a  window,  and  endeavimred  to  force 
jn  raised  at  the  .  an  entrance  to  his  uncle’s  house  through 
son  against  the  a  brick  ])artition.  The  female  servant 
credit  for  sup-  of  Mr  Joseph  Stainton  detailed  the  par- 
(uiper,  the  de-  ticulars  of  the  attack  upon  the  house.  In 
a  jietition  to  the  her  cross-examination,  she  was  asked  if 
way’s  interlocu-  Mr  and  Mrs  Stainton  had  lived  together 
ing  the  cause  to  for  a  long  time  previous  to  their  marriage, 
is  day  moved  in  Mr  Jeflrey  objected  to  this  question,  as 
B  Court,  when,  utterly  irrelevant  to  any  ptnnt  in  the  libel 


after  having  heard  Counsel,  Messrs  Mon-  or  of  the  pannel’s  defence,  and  the  objec- 
cried’  and  Jeflrey  for  Mr  Gibson,  and  tion  was  sustained  by  the  Court.  Some 
Messrs  Thomson  and  Mackenzie  for  the  other  witnesses  were  examined,  relative 
defenders,  the  Court  ordered  the  {letition  to  some  other  charges  in  the  indictment, 
to  be  answered.  The  same  day,  a  |)eti-  of  which  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Mr 
tion  against  Lord  Pitmilly’s  interlocutor,  Maconochie,  the  Depute  Advocate,  men- 
remitting  the  case  of  Lord  Archibald  Ha-  tioned,  that  though  the  present  case  was 
mil  ton  agiiinst  Mr  Duncan  Stevenson,  the  at  the  instance  of  the  public  prosecutor, 
printer  of  the  Beacon^  to  tlie  Jury  Court,  Mr  Jeffrey  had  kindly  consented  to  ad- 
was  moved  in  tlie  Second  Division  of  the  dress  the  Jury  for  the  prosecution.  Mr 
i’ourt.  After  hearing  Mr  McNeill  and  Jeflrey,  in  his  address,  dwelt  porjticularly 
Mr  More  for  the  ]K‘titumcr,  and  Mr  on  the  aggravated  nature  of  an  assault 
I'lcrk,  Mr  MciKrieff,  and  IND  Jeffrey,  for  on  a  dwelling-house,  the  retreat  of  do- 
the  t'ursuer,  the  Court  appointed  the  jie-  mestic  })eacc,  and  the  usual  protection  of 
tition  to  he  answered.  midnight  slumbers,  while  it  cohtained 

Shcr\ff'.CoHrt^  Stirling. — On  the  13th  only  two  unprotected  females,  one  of  tlicm 
instant  come  on  at  Stirling,  before  Ranald  his  uncle's  w  ife,  who  was  in  the  fifth 
Macdon.'Ud,  of  Staflu,  Estp  advocate,  month  of  her  pregnancy.  Mr  Cockburn, 
Shcrifl-Dei»ute  of  Stirlingshire,  the  trial  in  defence,  denied  that  the  pannel  was 
of  J«)hn  Stainton,  advocate,  charged  with  actuj^cd  by  malice,  and  attributed  his 
having  causelessly  and  groundlessly  taken  disorderly  conduct  entirely  to  intoxica 
up  deadly  malice  and  ill-will  against  tion.  The  learned  Shcrifl’  summed  up 
Joseph  Stainton  of  Biggarshiells,  manager  the  evidence,  and  the  Court  adjourned  till 
of  the  Carron  Company,  his  uncle;  and  the  following  day,  when  the  Jury  found 
with  having,  on  several  occasions,  assault-  the  charge  of  having  entered  the  house 
ed,  molcsteil,  pursued,  and  invaded,  the  forcibly,  proven ,  and,  after  a  suitable 
person  and  house  of  Joseph  StainUm,  fol-  admonition  from .  the  Sheriff,  the  pannel 
•lowing  him  from  idace  to  place,  forcibly  w  as  sentenced  to  jiay  a  fine  of  £.50,  to  lie 
entering  his  dwelling-house,  and  threat-  im])risoned  one  month,  and  to  find  secu- 
ening  to  take  the  lives  of  Joseph  Stainton,  rity  to  keep  the  peace  for  five  years,  under 
and  Mrs  Jean  Stainton,  his  w  ife.  This  a  jienalty  of  £.300  sterling, 
was  the  substance  of  seven  charges  con¬ 
tained  in  the  indictment.  The  third 
charge,  of  which  tlie  prisoner  was  con¬ 
victed,  accused  liim  of  coining  to  the 


,  .^AKUART — 1822. 

I  RE  LAX  D. — Notwithstanding  that  nu 
merous  convictions  and  several  executions 


•|K)use  of  Joseph  Stainton,  accompanied  have  taken  place  in  this  country,  Iran- 

•hr  another  fierson,  about  eleven  o’clock  quillity  seems  yet  to  be  but  jiartisdly  re- 

at  ^ht  of  the  Oth  July  last,  and  with  stored.  A  recent  number  of  the  Dublin 

oaths  rlemamling  admittance.  CorrcsjH  ndent  gives  the  following  com- 

aittitg  to  obtain  admisaion  by  the  door,  piirative  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 

He  again  broke  in  the  kitchen  window, .  several  counties  of  Ireland  : _ 

wh^  had  been  repaired  since  the  former  ‘‘  The  counties  in  tranquUlity  are- 
atLvck,  and  ^t^  the  kitchen,  attempt-  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down, 

ing  to  grt  admtasion  to  that  part  of  tho  Dublin,  Fcrmanagli,  KUdare,  King’s  Co.» 

lu  use  where  Mr  and  Mrs  Stainton  were,  Leitrim,  Londonderrr,  Longford,  lAiuth, 
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Mayo,  Monaghan,  Queen's  County,  Sligo,«  or  four  feet  under  water.  At  Plymouth 
Tyronne,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow.  there  was  a  tremendoiLS  gide  on  Thurs* 

**  Those  partially  disturbed  are  seven—  day  night,  which,  amongst  other  damage, 
Carlow,  Gala-ay,  Kilkenny,  Meath,  Ros-  l)lew  doa-n  a  stack  of  chimnies,  that  so 
common,  Waterford,  and  Westmeath.  much  injured  the  paintings  and  madu« 

•>*  Insubordination  and  crime  disgrace,  nery  of  Mr  Thiodon's  Theatre  of  Arts, 
to  a  wide  extent,  the  remaining  five —  that  what  cost  £.1000,  is  not  worth  £. 25a 
Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tip-  The  floods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford 
])erary.**  have  bwn  so  high,  tW  all  the  entrances 

1 — .Countess  of  Jersey. — The  trial  of  into  that  city  have  the  appearance  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  John  BuUf  a-eekly  springing  from  an  immense  lake.  At 
paper,  for  a  libel  on  the  Countess  of  Jer-  Brighton  and  the  neighbouring  parts. of 
sey,  came  on  in  the  Court  of  King's  Sussex,  there  has  been  very  stormy  wea* 
Bench,  London,  this  day.  Mr  Scarlett  ther  for  above  two  months.  No  collier 
stated  the  case,  and  the  Solicitor-General  has  been  able  to  come  on  the  beach  for 
in  reply,  contended  that  the  publication  that  time.  The  low  lands  in  Leicester- 
was  privil^ed,  and  not  libellous.  The  shire,  Nottinghamshire,'  and  some  of  the 
Jury  deliberated  about  ten  minutes,  and  neighbouring  counties,  are  under  water, 
returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  The  guard  of  the  Exeter  mail  was  obliged 

Heavy  Rainsy  and  Great  Floods^  ^c.—  to  travel  fifteen  miles  in  boats. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  week,  many  Curious  discovery  of  a  On 

|)arts  of  the  south  and  west  of  England  Wednesday  evening  last  week,  a  robbery 
have  been  visited  by  very  heavy  rains,  in  u-as  committed  by  some  youthful  depre- 
conscMiuence  of  which  the  roads  were  in  se-  dators,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  the 
veralidaceslaidunder  water  for  sometime.  Edinburgh  Police  Court,  which  was  dis- 
At  London  the  Thames  rose  on  Friday  to  covered  in  a  veiy-  singuljur  nrumner.  The 
such  a  height,  that  all  the  cellars,  and  servant  of  a  cowfoeder  having  collected 
most  of  the  kitchens,  parlours,  &C.  on  both  some  linen,  with  an  *  intention  to  rise 
sides  of  the  river,  were  more  or  less  un-  early  next  morning  to  wash,  placed  the 
der  water.  The  utmost  consternation  whole  in  a  loft  or  garret.  Being  roused 
prevailed.  Many  of  the  kitchens  in  Great  by  a  noise,  some  hours  after,  she  proceed- 
Surrey-street  had  water  in  them  a  foot  ed  to  the  loft,  when  she  discovered  that 
deep  The  main  road  leading  ftom  the  clothes,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Vauxhall  was  covered  with  boats  con-  small  parcel,  had  been  canM  ofT.  She 
veying  people  to  places  of  safety.  Hun-  immediately  awakened  her  master  and 
dreds  of  families  w'ere  hurried  from  their  mistress ;  when,  in  the  course  of  the  ex¬ 
homes  with  all  the  unceremonious  and  amination  which  took  place,  the  end  of 
destructive  confusion  usual  at  great  fires,  a  netted  worsted  garter  was  found  -  en- 
Boats  were  seen  gliding  along  the  streets  tangled  in  the  remaining  parceL  Fol- 
near  the  river,  every  where  except  w'here  lowing  the.  thread  along  several  passages 
interrupted  by  high  walls  or  fences.  At  and  windings,  they  arrived  at  a  neighbour- 
Kingston-on-Thames,  people  calling  at  ing  house,  into  which  having  obtained  ad- 
uny  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  were  obli-  mittance,  they  were  led  by  their  clue  to  a 
ged  to  hire  a  punt.  A  post-boy  returning  to  closet,  in  which  three  boys  were  asleep, 
Kgham,  w-as  surrounded  on  every  side  by  or  pretending  to  be  so ;  and  below  their 
the  rapidly-increasing  floods ;  he  was  with  heads  were  found  the  whole  of  the  stolen 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  saved,  and  a  pair  clothes  ! 

of  horses  in  a  chaise  he  was  taking  home  .  5.— .f/iston  CoitaiL— On  Monday  last 
were  drowned.  On  the  road  to  Sails-  the  fiiWt  passage-boat  for  the  Union  Canal, 
bury  from  London,  the  old  Salisbury  coach  Flora  M^Ivor,  was  launched  firom  the  slip 
saved  a  London  post-boy  and  two  horses,  at  Lochrin,  and,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
near  Staines,  after  the  poor  fellow  had  fined  situation,  she  went  off  in  good  style, 
been  in  water  above  an  hour,  with  his  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  crowd  rf 
bead  just  high  enough  to  avoid  suffoca-  spectators  assembled  on  the  occarion.  The 
tion.  AH  the  moors  and  low  grounds  appearance  of  the  vessel  in  the  water  is 
near  Taunton  present  huge  sheets  of  wa-  remarkably  light  and  elegant,  and  the  In¬ 
ter.  The  Worcester  mail  could  not  get  terior  accommodation  surpasses  any  thirg 
over  Tewkesbury  bridge  on  Wednesday,  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  seen.  The  cabin 
The  guard  was  obliged  to  take  a  boat,  and  eating-room  are  fitted  up  by  Mr  Trot- 
^im  a  horse  by  the  side  of  it,  and  mount  ter,  in  his  best  manner,  and  havii^alarge 
as  soon  as  the  horse  found  his  feet.  At  covered  balcony  abaft,  are  adncdi^y  ad- 
i'odmanchester,  not  for  from  Stamford,  apted  to  the  convenience  and  comfbrt  of 
the  people  were  obliged  to  throw  the  wa-  passengers,  the  whole  being  well  heated 
ter  Out  rf  their  chamber  windows  by  buck-  by  stoves.  On  new-year’s-day,  the  boat 
rts.  The  fens  of  Lincolnshire  are  three  sailed,  for  the  first  time,  with'the  mana- 
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i>f  the  canal)  as  far  as  riatea  as  high  priest,  and  has  cominenc^ 
le  whole  distance  greet-  upon  a  system  which  augurs  difficulties 
cheers  of  almost  the  innumerable  in  the  way  of  future  attacks, 
of  the  adjenning  coun-  The  plan  is  this at  the  back  of  the 
avelty  of  the  scene  had  shop  is  a  partition,  in  the  centre  of  which 
ks.  On  their  return  to  is  a  small  box,  somewhat  like  those  of 
[laity  sat  down  in  the  cheque-takers  at  the  theatres.  The  per- 
old  collation,  which  is  son  desirous  of  making  a  purchase  of  any 
or  entertainment  of  any  ‘forbidden  work,  taps  at  the  dow.  ^  What 
»en  meurred  during  the  do  you  w'ant  P’*  demands  a  ▼oicc  from 
jat  and  extensive  work,  within.  The  name  of  the  work  is  then 
deaaure  to  hear  that  the  mentioned,  and  the  purchaser  puts  down 
>ow  in  a  very  forw'ard  the  money  for  it  in  the  box.  A  door 
having  been  already  let  closes  over  it,  and  opens  again,  when  the 
ut  of  the  whole  length,  particular  publication  is  found  in  the  box.' 
;  and  we  therefore  con-  No  one  is  seen,  or  can  be  identified. 

Icrs  on  the  prospect  of  Old  On  Friday  the  Grand 

rununication  being  open-  Jury  returned  “  True  Bills**  against  John 
ir’cry  few  weeks.  Vamphew,  William  Holmes,  John  Bar.^ 

ional  Association,  An  day,  George  Clarke,  alias  John  Jones, 
length  entered  the  lists  and  “  a  man  whose  name  is  unknown,** 
istitutional  Association,  for  the  publication  of  blasphemous  libels, 
to  their  utmost  efforts  in  Carlile’s  shop,  called  the  Temple  of 
r  to  any  acts  that  ever  Reason,  in  Fleet-street. — ^These  bills,  with 
r  can  be  passed.  The  the  exception  of  that  against  Clarke,  (jwe- 
sa  jiersonagethan  Wad«  ferred  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
il  notoriety,  who  has  en-  of  'V’'ice,)  were  preferred  by  the  Bridge* 
Temple,**  where  he  ofB-  street  Society. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c, 


('•pL  Henderson,  IS  F.  Major  ia  the  Army 

19Julyl8fI. 

—  —  Denham,  h.  p.  3  F.  Maj.  in  Africa  only 

SSNov. 

5  Dr.  G.  Lt  Ilodcson,  Cutt.  by  purch.  vice  Cust, 

55  ^  r  24  Oct. 

S  Dr.  Lt  Inim,  da  vice  Mackenaie,  ret  da 
4  Asiist  Surg.  Greig,  from  F.  Assist. 

Suit,  vice  Gardiner,  h.  p.  .5.3  F.  10  Nov, 
Lt  Cm.  Hay,  from  h.p.  16  Dr.  Lt  ('oL 

2.5  Dea 

Capt.  Jsrmy,  frrom  h.  |).  Staff  Corps  of 
Cav.  Capt  da 

Comet  Harrison,  Lt  <  dot 

—  -  Sullivan,  do.  26  da 

Lt  Robixon,  from  h.  p.  22  Dr.  da  27  do. 
—  Murray,  da  da  do. 

—  Loftus,  from  h.  p.  24  Dr.  da  da 
—  Gibson,  frran  h.  a  Staff  C.  of  Cav.  da 

da 

— •  Lindsay,  from  17  Dr.  da  ‘  da 

—  GUlespip,  from  h.  p.  20  Dr.  da  da 
—  Clarke,  from  17  Dr.  da  da 

J.  S.  .Smith,  Comet  Aiee  Harrison  26  da 
E.  Knox,  da  vice  Sullivan  27  da 

Comrt  Dixon,  from  h.  p.  21  Dr.  AdJ.  and 
Comet  Tk*  Duly,  res.  25  da 

Assist  Surg.  Walbran,  from  op.  1  Vet  Ba 
Assist  Surg.  da 

•  W.  Terry,  Comet  by  pureh.  vice  Pery,  7 
Dr.  6da 

9  Sub-Lt  Lord  P.  t'onyngham,  from  2  Lift 
,  _  Gds.  Lt  by  pur.  vice  Ellis,  76  F.  24  Oct 

It  ('oraet  Broiulhead,  from  16  Dr^  Lt  by 
purc^  vice  Hay,  mom.  da 

A.  Davies,  Comet  by  iHirch.  vice  Kenne- 
dy,7F.  22  Nov. 

13  Cemet  Lawreuson,  Lt  da  vice  Baoost 
18  Dr.  6  Dec. 

D.  T.  Cunyoghame,  Comet  by  parch. 

_  •  13  da 

1^  Cnmet  Burroughs,  Lt  do.  vice  Vanddeur, 

Comet  da  «  »  Nos-. 

1®  Lt.  Luat^  Capt  da  vice  Wrixon,  ret 

13  Dec. 


11.  The  Duke  of  Dorset  Marquis  Conyng- 
ham,  and  Mr  Goulboum,  sworn  of  lus  Majesty^ 
phvy  (XKincil. 

“  I'hc  Duke  of  Montrose  ap]x>inted  Lord 
t  'hambcrlain  of  his  Mrvfcxty's  househokt 
—  The  Duke  of  Dorset  to  be  Master  of  the 
Hone  to  his  Mi^csty. 

II.  ECCI.FaiASTICAl.. 

^Dec.  1.  The  L'nited  Associate Congregatioii  at 
Drymen,  last  week,  gave  an  unanimous  tmll  to  Mr 
John  Blair,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  to  be  their 
pastor. 

6.  'Hte  Rev.  Robert  Carr  wras  placed  mintster  of 
Luis,  in  room  of  the  late  Or  Stuart 
18.  The  tecontl  conaregation  of  Arbroath,  in 

emnexioa  with  the  Didtad  Associate  Synod  of  the 

^scuMiuu  church,  gave  an  harmonious  ruU  to  Mr 
Hai^.  prcurl^  of  the  gospel,  to  he  their  pastor. 

General  Hay  has  nrosmted  the  Rev.  John 
J^uharijM.  M.  D.  U»  the  parish  and  chuirh  of 
RaCh^  Jn  the  pnsbyUTy  of  Ford>-w,  and  coun- 
ty  of  by  the  death  of  the  late  Rev. 

George  Danakknn.  m'oister  of  that  parish. 

■  .  United  .Vssodate  Congrustion  of 

Lb^ilns,  gave  a  harmonious  call  to  Mr  James 

^  Bcv.  W im»  Thomson,  assastant^ni^ 

to  be  irauMer  of  the  uarish  of  Old  Monklaad.  in 
the  Room  of  the  late  fcev.  Mr  Bower" 

HI.  MILITARY. 

Rhone,  to  be  Mai. Gen.  on 

U.  t  oL  in  the  Amty  17  An*. 

-^lhiilm)we,Orm.Gds,  da  ila  do. 

Town  Msj.  of  rortvKuith.  Makw 
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Rt^sUr.-^ApftoinimeHht  PromoiiQHtf  S^c. ' 

Iti  Ur.  (  ortH^  Graham,  Lt  hy  imr.  13  Dec.  IHil ,  3^  F.  G.  C.  Fenton.  ICiu.  rioe  HUt  ‘2(i  No*.  18S1. 

C  R.  Colhns,  Comet,  do.  vice  Broailhead,  F.  Cuusidine,  do.  vice  Clark,  fj  do. 

Dr.  1‘Jdo.  Aaist  Surg.  ishanks,  from  h.  |k  .%  F. 

C.  F.  Havelock,  do.  do.  13  do.  A»ut  Suts.  ^5  do. 

J.  S.  Ranubottom,  do.  do.  vice  Mont;  35  Lt.  Craigie,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Dickie, 
gomcry,  prom.  lido.  ret  IflCVt. 

\%  Lt.  Sciuneber,  CaiiL  do.  vice  Wertem,  ret.  2d  LU  Lord  Kdward  Hay,  from  Rifle  Hr. 

9  Nov.  Lt.  by  purch.  do. 

Comet  leslie,  Lt.  do.  da  Capt.  Hon.  E.  Cost,  from  5  Dr.  Gda.  Maj. 

W.  E.  F.  Sharpe,  Comet,  do.  do.  by  nurdi.  vice  Macdonald,  ret.  '  do. 

I'omeC  Freeman,  Lt.  do.  vice  Walker.  56  lit.  Mii).  Ihichard,  Miy).  by  imrch.  vice 
19  Dr.  do.  Gauly,  canc.  26  July 

19  LL  Walker,  from  18  Dr.  Capt.  do.  vice  57  Lt.  Hiutley,  C'itpt.  by  purch.  vice  Mosse- 

Gwrps,  ret.  do.  man,  ret.  W  Nov.' 

C.  Chabneni,  Comet,  do.  \  ice  Dashwood,  Kna.  Ferrier,  Lt.  by  purch.  do. 

ptoiru  13  Det-  T.  B.  Bower,  Krw.  by  purch. 

1  r.  Hosp.  AmmL  Oabome,  Assist  Surg.  vice  61  Lt  W'oLfe,  Capt  by  purch,  vice  Stewart, 

B<Mton.  dead  29  Nov.  ret  -4  Oct 

7  Hostv  Assist  James,  do.  vice  Ouigan,  2  W.  63  Ena.  L.  C.  Viscount  Falkland,  from  h.  \k 

^  L  R.  19  do.  tf2  F.  Ens.  vice  Kershawe,  i.3  F.  15  Dec. 

13  Ensign  Kershawe,  from  63  F.  Ens.  vice  64  Eens.  Maxwell,  from  26  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

'DKimas,  h.  p.  22  F.  13  Dec.  vice  Denham,  5  F.  21  Oct. 

16  Bt  Lt  Col  Hardy,  flrom  19  F.  Blajor  by  69  J.  Ford,  Kiu.  by  purch.  vice  Lonl  Car* 

purch.  vice  Hamilton,  dead  do.  inarthen,  10  Dr.  13  Nov. 

19  Capt  Raper,  from  h.p.  Ciq>t  vice  Hardy,  77  Ens.  HamilUHi,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Mac- 

16  F.  do.  lean,  72  F.  24  Oct 

30  Col  J.  Maitland,  from  h.pw  103  F.  LtCoL  C.  Ramsdean,  Eils.  by  purch.  29  No\* 

23  Nov.  78  Ens.  Beales,  Lt  vice  Marquis,  dead  13  Dec, 

Lt  Goldfrap,  Capt  do.  Ens.  Montressor,  from  h.p.  Ens.  do. 

Ensign  Moore,  Lt  do.  79  '  Ens.  Brown,  from  h.  p.  Ens.  vice  GnemeJ 

EauCT  Douglas,  do.  26  do.  89  F.  do. 

Lt  ntience,  from  h.  p.  York  Rang.  Lieut  82  I’aym.  Williams,  from  h.  p.  73  F.  I*aym. 

27  do.  vice  Ottley,  supeneded  do. 

— >  O’Connor,  from  h.p.  100  F.  da  da  89  Bt  Maj.  Ua^n,  Mai.  vice  Hall,  38  F.  . 
—  Watson,  from  h.  ix  91  F.  da  da  23  Nov. 

—  Maclean,  from  h.p.  72  F.  da  da  Ens..  Thomas,  Lt*  vice  Buchanan,  38  F. 

—  Hemmans,  from  rup.  14  F.  da  da  22  da 

—  J.  Maclean,  from  h.a  43  F.  da  da  Lt  Steel,  Capt  vice  Uasflen  13  Dec. 

—  Kkhnan,  from  h.  p.  8  F.  da  da  Ens.  Granne,  from  79  F.  Lt  da 

—  Robinson,  from  h.p.  19  F. da  da  Ens.  Deriusy,  from  tup.  11  F.  Ens.  vice 

—  Hon.  G.  T.  Keppel,  from  24  F.  da  da  Thomas  da 

Ensign  Rose,  from  33  F.  da  da  01  Ma).  J.  Macdonald,  from  h.p.  Port  Serv. 

F.  PiUs,  Ensign,  vice  Moore  23  da  Maj.  vice  Bt  Lt  Col.  Uocnfoit,  canc. 

S.  Robbins,  da  vice  Douglas  26  da  29  Nov. 

Assist  Surg.  Devitt,  from  h.|x  2  Vet  Bn.  92  Lt  Wilson.  Capt  by  purch.  vlca  Ahgi- 
Assist  Surg.  25  da  ander,  ret  24  Oct 

32  Lt  Lodiwara,  from  89  F.  Capt  by  purch.  Rifle  Br.  J.  Parker,  2d  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Lord  Hay, 

vice  Lt  Col  Hall,  ret  13  da  53  F.  29  Nov. 

26  J.  Sutherland,  ElnsijB^i  da  vice  Maxwell,  2W.l.R.Capt  Delahousaey,  Mgj.  by  purch.  vice 
64  F.  6  Dec.  M'Pherson,  rot.  22  da 

33  Bt  Maj.  Knight  Major,  vice  Grant  34  F*  Lt  J.  Maclean,  Capt  by  purch.  do. 

23  Nov.  Km.  Williams,  Lt  by  purch.  da 

38  Bt  Lt  CoL  Hall,  from  89  F.  Lt  Col  da  W'.  M'Pherson,  Ens.  by  ptirch.  da 

Ensign  Matthew,  Lieut  da  Ass.  Surg.  Duigan,  from  7  F.  Surg.  vko 

Ensign  Campbell,  da  26  da  Haskim,  dead  19  do. 

Ensign  Kerr,  da  27  da  Capt  Grant  Maj.  by  purch.  vIoeLord,  ret 

Lt  Taylor,  from  tup.  25  Dr.  Lt  28  do.  13  Dec. 

—  O'Brien,  from  h.p.  4  W.  I.  R.  Lt  da  Lt  Peel,  from  71  F.  Capt  by  purch.  da 

—  Campbell,  from  a  p.  91  F.  da  da 

—  Luton,  from  h.p.  47  F.  da  da  St({0l 

—  Buchanan,  frmn  89  F.  da  da 

—  Armstrong,  from  h.p.  2  F.  da  da  Ll  ^^1*  Cotton,  47  F.  Exto  Alde-de^mp  to  the 
J.  Campbell  Elk  vice  M^ew  25  da  King,  with  the  Rank  of  Colonel  in  ^Aimv 
F.  Tudor,  da  vice  Campbell  .  26da  25  July  1821. 

H.  C.  Fraser,  da  vice  Kerr  27  da 

Assist  Su^.  Jobson,  from  h.  p.  9  Vet  Bt  Medical  I}eparimenU 

40  A«.  Surg.  Barry,  from  40  F.  Surg.  to  the  Forces, 

vke  OiWer'dead  -  19  Nov. 

41  Gent  Cadet  W.  Ogilvy,  from  R.  Mil  CoL  h.  p.  da  vice 

EM.bypuich.viceWudyer.Or«uOdt  •upeweded  7  uee. 

47  Ens.  Maedonald,  from  h.  |k  42  K  E^  Esofumges. 

vice  Williams,  dead  13  Det  Capt  Wrench,  ftrom  38  F.  with  Capt  Birch*  h.  p. 

^4  Bt  Lt  CoL  Grant  from  33  F.  Lt  C<4.  African  Corps 

V  25  Nov.  Cimt  Rainey,  from  33  F.  with  Cant  Craigie.  h.  p. 
Eat  Fraser,  Lt  da  Lieut  Gray,  TVom  3  Dr.  O.  rec.  difll  wMh  Ueut 

Ens.  Hill,  da  26  da  Abemomby,  h.  p. 

Ens.  Clark,  da  ..  27  da  Ueut  Croadey,  from  TDr*  <3.  with  Ueut  Nugent, 

ht  Lawlem,  from  lup,  00  F.  lit  28  da  16  Dr. 

—  Fosliey,  from  lupb  5  W.  L  B.  Lt  da  Lieut  M'Coochy,  from  3  Dr.  srith  Lieut  Tnitr, 

—  Manners,  from  h.p.  2  F.  da  da  16  Dr. 

—  MitcheO,  from  h.  a  Rifle  Br.  da  da  Lieut  Shnttlewwrth,  from  23  F.  me.  dlff  wMh 

—  Beaven,  from  63  F.  da  da  Ueut  Small,  h.  p. 

'Thombary,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Br.  da  .  Ueut  Ditmas,  from  25  F.  da  with  Ueut  SecM. 

do.  h.  p.  F. 

—  Nonnaa,  Aum  h.  a  gl  F.*  do.  Lieut  Grant  from  42  F.  da  erWr  Ueut 

.  G.  C  Mundy,  Ena.  TKt Fraser  25 da  *  h.p. 


132  Register. — Apjwtnim 

LicuL  frum  43  F.  do.  with  Lieut  Fraser, 

Lieut  ifiiUand,  fmin  49  F.  do.  with  Lieut 
chtKly,  h.  p.  Watte% .  Rcfft 
Lieut  Pack,  from  33  F.  wiin  Lieut  Brockman, 
81 K.  ^ 

Lieut  Bailey,  from  09  F.  roc.  dilK  with  Lieut 
Kine.  h.  p.  Oii  F. 

t'ur.  dc  Sub-Lt  Chatfield.  from  S  Life  G.  do.  with 
Lieut  llardwicke,  h.  p.  SO  F. 

Cor.  it  .Hub-Lt  Grant,  from  3  Dr.  G.  do.  with  Cor> 
iwt  Todd,  h.  {K 

CoroeCjCeUy.  from  7  Dr.  G.  do.  with  Cornet  Greein 
land.  h.  p. 

7d  Lt  WemyM,  ftom  S3  F.  do.  with  Sd  Lieut 

Matthewf,  h.  )k 

Ensien  Grant,  from  41  F.  with  Cmtiet  tyNeil,  h.  p. 
19  Dr. 

(Campbell,  from  S  F.  with  Ensign  Mundy, 

Mirg.  Black,  from  SS  F.  with  Surg.  Chambers, 
n.  p.  18  Dr.  > 

Araist.  Surg.  Newton,  from  41 F.  with  Assist  Sui^. 
Verting,  h.  {i.  8  Vet  Bn. 

Assist  Surg.  Burrell,  from  38  F.  with  Assist  Surg. 
Dem]Mter,  7?  F. 

'n.r*  Brown,  with  llosp.  .\ssist  Cocking, 
liosp.  .Vas-  Barry,  with  Hosp.  .Ass.  Dobson,  h.  p. 

Rcsif^tions  and  Retirements. 

licut  Colonel  Hall,  fi¥. 

Mais.  Mackensic,  i  Dr. 

Maodonald.  33  F. 

M'Pbenoo,  ;W.  Lit. 

Lord.  do. 

Capts.  Wrixon,  16  Dr. 

Westera,  18  Dr. 

Georgos,  19  Dr. 

Dickens.  SI  F. 

MoMcman,  37  F. 

Stewart  61  F. 

Alexander.  9!  F. 

Barrack  Master  Middleman,  Ayr 

Appointments  Cancclkd. 

Ma).  (hudev,  .16  F< 

Mi^.  Rochlort  (Bt  Lt  Col.)  91  F. 

The  Rxchai^  between  Lieut  Bailey,  C9  F.  and 
Lt  Hon.  R.  King,  from  h.  p.  60  F. 

Quarter  Master  HanulCon,  Lanark  MiL* 

Superseded. 

I^aymaster  Ottley,  KS  F. 

Hoisp.  .Assist.  W.  White 

Cashiered. 

Lient  S.  ft.  Poyntx  (since  dead.) 

Dimtssed. 

Sd  Licut  Stopper,  S  Ceylon  It. 

Dep.  C'om.  Gen.  Vaux 

Dcp.  As.  Com.  Gen.  Wetherman 

Deatfis, 

Ideut  Gen.  Lee,  Clifton  1  rvc.  18*1 

Lieut  CoL  Hamilton,  16  F.  London  f 
— — —  Art  W'ooiwich  28  Nov. 

- Seymour,  h. jx  7I  F.  Ute  of  3  F.  G. 

■■  Na  Devon  Mil.  15  Nov. 

^  *’• ... 

MQ.  read,  R.  Art  I^sham,  Kent  S3  Dec.  1821. 
Cape  Ofl?  9  F.*«i  puH^  from  the  W'esU^IS^ 
- M-L»,.Ut,«Vrt.Bn.  »««Nov. 

— t  '*  *  N<>». 

- ?^g^^^71F.  16  M«  1821. 

»  Aug. 

- Farmer,  h.  p.  97  F. 

■St;  "V  ***•  7J«»n8ti. 

'SI^uL!  ?i  r  »Udrai  MJui, 

_ s  Ort-  mw. 


White,  K  p.  I  F 


Wind 


Wind. 


pitta 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  CaltonhilU 

_ ITie  Obi»ervations  are  made  twice  e%’ery  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon,  aiui  four  o'clock  after¬ 
noon.— The  second  Obsenation  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  fint  coliunn,  u  taken  by  the  Rc^Uter 
Thermometer. 


Dee. 

»{ 


}  NW. 
}W. 

}w. 


[iCble. 


iaix  fo.  til.  litl 
aftcm.  hail. 
Fair  foren. 
rain  aftem. 
Frosty  day. 
rain  nighL 
Rain  most  of 
day. 

Ram  mom. 
sleet  aftem. 

Keen  frost 

Dull,  with 
showera. 

Fair  day. 
and  mild 
Day  dull,  fair 
rain  night 
Rain  most  of 
day. 

MOdand 

fair. 

Foren.  fair, 
show,  after. 
Day  dull,; 
mild,  rain  af. 


Dull,  with 
showers. 


Dae.  17{ 

H 


.\.37  I  •76.i 
M.5.t 


Weather. 


hangeabie, 
MTy  show. 
Dull,  with 

DuD,  but 

y  dull,  fair, 
n  night 


Day  show 


mor.b. 
sL  day. 
•^.but 


mom 
day. 
Rain  form, 
lull  aftem. 

y,  with 
(sunshine. 
il''XT)st  mom. 
|siect  aftem. 
l''rost  mom. 
IduUandcold. 
II.  rain  must 
day. 
(train  mo/n. 
Eair  day. 
(■'rost  with 


Average  of  Rain,  24)11  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Showers  of  sleet  and  rain  were  frequent  throughout  the  whole  of  December. 
The  rain  that  fell  in  that  and  the  preceding  month  amounted  to  nearly  ten  inches  in 
depth ;  but  the  temperature  was  mild  for  the  season,  the  mean  ftH*  December  amount¬ 
ing  to  somewhat  above  40*^.  On  dry  lands  ploughing  met  w  ith  no  obstruction  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  December ;  but  on  wet  soils  ploughing  was  impracticable.  The  pre¬ 
sent  year  commenced  with  frost,  and  the  high  grounds  w'ere  covered  with  snow.  For 
the  eight  days  no  ploughing  could  be  paformed  ;  on  the  9th  a  few  were  at  work ; 
and  on  the  10th  the  operation  became  generaL  On  ojien  lands,  most  of  the  oat-secd 
furrow  has  been  laid  over.  On  low'-lying  tenaccous  soils  a  considerable  breadth  of 
clover  ley  remains  to  be  turned  over.  Little  dung  has  hitherto  been  carted  out,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  wetness  of  the  roads,  and  softness  of  the  land.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  first  week  in  January,  was  33  degrees  51  minutes ;  for  the  second,  43  degrees  IS 
minutes ;  and  the  depth  of  rain  for  both  weeks  docs  not  exceed  four-tenths  of  an  inch. 
At  this  term  pastures  appear  more  verdant  than  at  last  Midsummer.  Wheat,  in  some 
instances,  suffered  by  the  excessive  wet  state  of  the  soil,  follow'ed  by  the  fi’ost  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  appearance  is  still  flattering, 
if  we  except  some  fields  where  the  plants  appear  in  a  rather  fOTward  state.  Clover 
plants  still  hold  out,  but,  frtxn  the  w'et  state  of  the  ground,  neither  wheat  nor  clover 
plants  are  in  good  condition  to  resist  the  bad  effects  of  Sprinjg  fVosts.  Tumiiis  have 
improved  considerably  since  Autumn,  and  are  still  in  a  growing  state,  but  may  soon 
begin  to  run,  when  th(^  will  be  less  nourishing.  A  considerable  quantity  of  grain  has 
been  threshed  out  since  our  last,  but  prices  are  no  way  encouraging. 

At  no  former  period  do  w'e  recollect  of  such  an  outcry  about  agricultural  distress ; 
in  Scotland  the  evil  is  felt,  and  generally  acknowledged ;  but  little  has  hitherto  been 
done  In  the  wray  of  applying  for  relief ;  while,  in  the  south,  meetings  are  held,  and  reso¬ 
lutions  are  fhuned,  and  petitions  dnwn  out  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  imploring 
more  effectual  protection.  All  this*^  is  very  well ;  but  w'hen  such  men  as  Cobbet  act  as 
<^roupier,  and  harangue  a  way  at  any  of  these  meetings,  it  must  detract  from  their .  in¬ 
fluence  and  respectability,  howeycr  well  they  may  be  supported  in  other  rwqjccts. 
If  farmers  require  Cobbet  for  a  champion,  their  case  is  dcs})erate  indeed  ;  hts  luune  Is 
enough  to  ruin  their  cause  with  those  whose  political  sentiments  would  not  stifrer 
them  to  come  in  contact  witli  one  of  his  cclclMrity, 

Perthshire^  Wth  January  1622. 


OatmcaL  |]B.dcP.M4 


Oatmeal 


Britinh. 


Stir.  Mea. 


Scots. 


English. 


British. 


Irish. 


s.  d. 
21  220 
«J0  220 
20  226 
90  220 


1S2I. 


Oatmeal. 


Oats. 


Pease. 


Barley. 


Beans. 


1821. 


Bolls. 


Pr.  Peck 


Prices. 


Av.  pr. 


Per  Boll. 


26  10 
28  1 
2!)  1 


1K21. 


Whant, 

701b. 


Barley. 

601b. 


Bye, 

licrqr. 


Beans, 
per  qr. 


Flour. 


Irish. 


s.  (1.  s.  (L 
4  0  10  6 
4  0  10  6 
4  0  10  9 
4  0  11  0 


s.  a 

29  32 
29  32 

31  34 

32  33 


Eni^hnd  WaUs, 


BnafiePae* 


Bariev.  320  lbs. 


Wheat,  2 10  lbs. 


Oats,  264  lbs. 


rve. 


Ian. 


a  K 

28  30 
26  28 
26  28 
26  28 


LiverpooL 


Dalkcitfu 


Agricultural  Repori, 


CORN  MARKETS. 
Edinburgh. 


London, 


1821,  ""«***» 

per.  qr.  ' 


Flour,  280  lb. 


Barley. 


Boiling.  Grey. 


a  a 
28  .30 
28  30 
28  30 
28  50 


Barley.  I  Oata  I  Peaseti 


ad. 
180  21  6(14  0 
76210136 
17  6  22313  0 
17  6  21 6(13  6 


156  17( 


36  170 


156  17( 


156  17 


Dw.  1 


Re^'ster, •^Commercial  Report* 

IS  CURRENT.— November  10,  I8fl 
I  LRitH.  I  Glasgow.  I  Liverf< 


Lordok 

3s.  64d.  @  - 

3  7}  3 

4  0  4 


Tea,  Bohea,  ^  lb.. 
Congou, . 


Souchong, 


Sugar,  Muse.  cwt. 

B.  P.  Dr)'  Brown, . 

Mid. Good,  &  Fine  Mi(j 
Fine  and  very  6nc,.... 

Brazil^  Brown, . 

White, . 

Uefineiy  Double  l^oaves,... 

Powder  ditto, . 

Single  ditto, . 

Small  Lumps, . 

l.arge  ditto, . 

Crushed  Lumps, . 

Molasses,  British.......... 

Coffee,  Jamaica^ 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord 
Mid.  Good  and  fine  Mid... 

Fine,  and  very  fine,... 
Dutch^  Triage  &  very  ord. 
Ord.  good,  &■  fine  ord. 

St  Domingo . 

Pimento  (in  bond),  lb.... 
Spirits,  Jam.  Rum,160.P 
Brandy,  gal . 


Wines,  Clur.  Ist  Gr.  hhd.. 
Portugal  Red,  pipe,... 
Spanish,  White,  butt.. 
Teneriflte,  pipe, . 


Madeira, 


Logwood,  Jamaica,  ton,... 
Honduras, ............... 

Campeachy, . 

Fustic,  Jamaica,  •  ♦••••••••••I 

Cul)a, . . . . 

Indigo,  Caraccas,  fine,  lb.. 
Timber,  Amer.  Pine,  foot. 

Ditto  Oak, . 

Honduras  Mahogany.. 
Tab,  American,  bri...  ..... 

Archangel,. . . 

Tallow,  Rus,  YeL  Candle, 
Home  melted,  cwU... 
Hemp,  Riga  Rhin^  ton,... 
Petersbui^  Clean,.... 


Dutch. 


Mats,  Archangel,  •••••••••••I 

Bristles,  Peters.  PiraU,.. 
Ashes,  Petersburgh  Pearl,. 
Montreal  ditto,  cwt... 

Pot . 

Oil,  Whale,  tun,  •••••• 

Cod,... . . 

Tobacco,  Virg.  fine,  lb..., 
inferior. 

Cottons,  Bowed  Gecvgl^ 
Sea  Island,  fine......... 

I>emerapa 

Pemambucco, . 

Martwham, . . 


D 


j  3(j  Register.— Course  of  Exchange,  S;e.— Bankrupts.  QJan. 

Course  of  Exchange,  London,  Jan.  11— Amsterdam,  12  :  9.  Ditto,  at  ^ht, 
12:6.  li^uerdam,  12  :  10.  Antwerp,  12  :  T.  Hamburgh,  37  :  6.  Altona, 
ST  .'T  Paris.  3  days  sight,  25  :  55.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  .85.  hrankfort.on.thc- 
i  Maine,  156.  .Madrid,‘36t.  Cadis,  36.  Gibralur,  3^.  l.eghorn,  47.  Ge^43J. 
Usbon,  50.  Oporto,  50.  Bio  Janeiro,  40.  Dubhn,  9  cent.  Cork,  9  V  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,  If  or.— Foreign  gold  in  bars,  X.3  s  17  .  lOt  New  dolkin, 
'  4s.  9(6.  Silver  in  bars,"  standard,  4«.  11(6. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  /Jo.vd*»— Ouemaey  or  Jersey,  ^ 

■  Un,  20s.  Od  -P-iCsst,  20s.  Od.— Hambro’,  40s.  Od.— Madeira,  208.  Od — Jamaica, 

■  30s. — Greenland,  out  and  home;  0  gs.  to  12  gs. 

•  Werhly  Prlca  of  the  Public  Funds,,  from  December  19,  1821,  to  January  12, 1922. 

I  Dec.  19. 1  Dec.  26.  |  Jan.*  5.  I  Jan.  12. 


Hank  Stock,,  ,  — ^a. . — 

3  cent,  r educed^. —s*- 

3  ^  cent,  constils.................... — 

34  1?’  cent.  do. . . . 

4  ^  cent.  do.  . . . 

b  ^  cent,  navy  annuitiea.. - 

India  Stock..., — .... - - 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.  1000)..... — 

Gonsols  for  account..— ................ . 

French  5  ^  cents. 


71  —  77 

2  pm.  2  pm.  5  pm. 

78J  77i  78i 

18  fr.  10  c.  87  fr.  65c.  —  85fr.  95  c. 


Alphabetical  List  of  F.nolish  Bankrupts,  announced  between*  the  20tli 
November  and  the  20th  December  1821;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


AnnUtnd,  J.  rUuiham,  Yorkshire,  cotton-Kpinner 
Athwootl.  A.  LymmsUm.  nuimin 
Ayclon,  S.  ami  (•Uwelt,  W.  lUlifax,  iron-masters 
Baker,  W  .  ami  Baker,  N.  Hortaen,  grocers 
Itainftinl,  R.  Piaitefnict.  maltster 
llarker,  W.  Welch  WhitUe,  Lancaster,  victualler 
Barratt,  A.  New]XMt  l*agitell.  Buckinghamshire, 
fanner 

Beale,  W’.  Newbury,  timber-merchant 
Beaumont.  J.  U.  Maidstone,  upholsterer,  iron¬ 
monger,  Air. 

Bellot.  ll.  Manchester,  cotton  manufacturer 
Bell.  J.  and  Bell,  G.  Bcirwick-uiton-Tweed,  coopers 
Bingham,  R.  Gosport,  banker 
Boiiltbee,  J.  ami  Cole,  J.  W.  Peterborough,  Nor- 
thanmton,  bankers 
Box,  T.  Buckinc^n,  banker,  &c. 

Brander,  J.  and  Baiday,  J.  Siae-lane.  merchants 
Bray,  D.  Plymouth  Do^  ^  ictualler 
Brown.  J.  (lanterbury,  linen-draper 
Biukitt.  W.  Ueverty,  Yorkshire,  miller 
<  allanan,  D.  and  W'alsh,  T.  Wa)>ptng.  soa)4-makcrs 
t'alvcrt.  J.  C'o\’ent  (harden,  merchant 
t  'ampart,  W'.  H.  (Yoydon,  hatter 
t’avey,  J.  Berkley,  Sumrx,  deaier 
t^la,  P.  Minorws,  wine-merchant 
Chambertain,  J.  Bristol,  nxrchant 
^]kuke,  J.  rnmmercial-mad,  ship-owner, 
i'lariuon,  J.  Graceuhurch-strect,  hatter  ami  coal- 
mervhant 

Cleaver,  W’.  Cheltea.  grocer  and  cheese-monger 
('coper.  C.  Gray’s  Inn-road,  grocer 

H.  Flsh-Stivet  Hill,  straw  hiu-manufacturer 
Ynnipcr,  J.  Westminster,  brewer 
IXtitith,  J.  UveqMiol.  silvcnmith  and  common 
^  brewer 

M.  K.  Biidport.  Dorsetshire.  bookaeUer 
;>o^.  J.  rranbraok.  currier 
Dobwn.  T.  and  Thompwn.  G.  Dulii^ton,  mer- 
ceis 

Durrant,  W.  ra<l»«treeC.  Fiiiabury,  tailor  . 
F-astwood.  R.  Leeda.  draper 
>Artwc^  H.  Eastwood.  Vorkshiie,  fusBan-ma- 
nufarturer 

*  ^'hatham,  linm-diaper 

kuio^  T.  and  Haaiock,  Northampton,  boot  and 
thue^nunufartuirr, 

*»«»  Works.  Moomouthshiie, 


Epps,  J.  Hdbora,  ham  and  baoon-mefdumt 
Evans,  T.  Maekynlleth,  Montgomery,  inn-keeper 
Fisher,  F,  jun.  l^icester-aquare,  surgeon  denUst 
Fowler,  J.  Mark-lane,  tea-dealer  . 

F'uller,  J.  M.  Worthing,  lineivdraper 
Gale,  Q.  Newgate-market,  butdier 
Garrick,  J.  L.  Mitduim,  merchant 
Gayter,  T.  Brinsyard,  merchant 
Gleave,  S.  Warrington,  Lancashire,  shopkeeper 
Greaves,  J.  Sheffidd,  merchant 
,  Harrison,  J.  late  of  Beckfoot,  Kirby  Lonsdale, 

carpenter  . 

Harvev,  B.  Rayleigh,  surgeon 
Hatfield,  H.  Goswell-streM  Road,  merchant 
Hadland,  R.  Cirencester,  rectifier  and  distiller 
Holland,  H.  L.  Coventry,  builder 
Hounsfield,  J.  Cononly,  Kildwick,  Yorkshire,  ce- 
I  ico-manufacturer 

Howard,  J.  St.  Martin’s-lane,  cordwainer 
Hutchins,  J.  Stoke  Damerel,  Devon,  builder 
Jackson,  R.  Canon-street,  merchant  .  « 
James,  R.  Conderton,  Worcester,  dealer  in  hones. 
Ac, 

E.  Norwich,  carpenter 
Imy,  E.  Sheffield,  merenant  ' 

Imy,  T.  Waloot,  Somersetshire,  auctioneer 
Kerwood,  C  G.  Mary-le-bone,  printer 
lApege,  S.  Clements-lane,  dr^ter 
larncastle,  J.  and  Gillard,  R.  N.  the  younger,  Bris¬ 
tol,  carpenters  .  . 

I-eA-i,  H.  late  of  Demamra,  now  of  Ndson-square, 
Blackfrian  road,  fac!tor 
Litchfield,  J.  Cambridge,  gardener 
Lungrigg,  I.  Liverpool,  linen-draper 
Ixm^tter,  O.  Islington,  merchant 
Matwn,  W.  Kelsall#  farmer,  Ac. 

Margetts,  T.  W'oot^  Oxfordshire,  wheelwright 
Marsden,  P.  Sheffidd,  grocer,  Ac. 

JJ^^hAll.  W.  H.  BristcM,  ship-broker 
Monkhouse,  R.  New  Shordiam,  timber-merdruu 
Moexe,  J.  Sowerby,  Halifax,  wooBcn-clotb-manu- 
fiKtuier 

Morton,  P.  Saliord,  Lancsiidiire,  merdumt,  Ac. 
Moyse,  W.  Saxraundham,  SulMk,  taker 
Mumby,  R.  Giamford  Briggs,  mercer,  draper,  and 
jpweer 

J.'A  Latham,  R.  R.  Bath.  wooUco-draper* 
Nicholson,  J.  ('uinmendale,  Cumberland,  iron* 
foumler 


AJCshi 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scqtcii  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
December  1822,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

cvrkfTE'c'rn  Simpson,  Alex,  merdunt  in  Portsov. 

stgULU  1 1L\  1  Solfleet.  William,  dealer  in  glass  ami  earthenwaia 

Balloch,  John  it  Ardt.  distillers  and  coin-dcalen  in  Edinburgh, 

at  Duntoohar.  Swayne,  Walter,  manufacturer  in  Dysart. 

t'ampbellfJohn,  ship-owner,  merchant,  and  trader,  Watson,  Robert,  dc  Co.  statiooers  in  Edinburgh. 

now,  or  lately,  at  Kingsburgh,  Isle  of  Skye.  nivrnvarrkc 

t  halmers,  James,  merchant  and  agent  in  Glasgow.  ui\ 

Daviiison,  James  and  Peter,  merdumts  and  Osh*  Crawford,  George,  writer  and  builder  in  Glasgow; 

curers  in  Dundee.  by  J.  Voimg,  jun.  wright  there. 

(ialloway,  William,  merchant  and  insurance-broker  Gilmore,  the  late  Samuel,  rope-maker  in  Edin- 

in  Leith,  residhig  in  Eldinbuigh.  burgh;  by  J.  Crawford,  merchant  in  Leith. 

Gillespie,  Colin,  merchant  and  trader  in  Glasgow.  Oughtenon,  Arthur,  h  Co.  merchants  in  Greenock ; 
Jeffrey,  George,  spirit-dealer  in  Glasgow.  by  W'illiam  Leitch,  merchant  there. 

M*.\air,  James,  merchant  and  sugar*  refiner  in  M'Gowans,  Watson,  &  Co.  merchanU  in  GrecsKxk, 
Glasgow.  ^  and  James  Blair  &  Co,  m^bants  in  St 

Moir,  John,  vintner  and  horse-setter  in  Glasgow.  Thomas’s ;  by  Arch.  Newbigging,  near  Glas- 

Mylne,  W’illiam,  merchant  and  insurance-broker  gow. 

in  Leith.  Saumlcrs,  John,  jun.  merchant  in  Leith;  by  P. 

Provand,  James,  merchant  in  Glasgow.  Borthwick,  merchant  there. 

Salmon,  John,  merchant  in  KilmarnodL  Wallace,  John,  baker  in  Aberdeen;  by  D.  Hut- 

Sanders,  John,  cooper  and  fish-curer  in  Leith.  dieon,  advocate  there. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


Nov.  11.  At  Farthingbank,  Mrs  Kirk  of  Craig* 
Icam,  a  daughter. 

13.  At  Drvhard  lloase,  Mrs  Kell,  a  son.. 

14.  At  Cottesmore,  Rutlandshire,  LadyLowBrer, 
ason. 

15.  At  Fxiinburgh,  Mrs  G.  Moncreilf,  a  daughter* 

Id.  At  .>1  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  Mrs W|h{der- 

bum,  a  son. 

—  At  Woburn  Abtey,  the  Dudm  of  Bedford, 
a  son. 

17.  la  Somerset-Street,  Portman  Sqtuue,  Lon* 
don,  the  Lady  of  Major  Mackenzie,  <x  the  Soots 
Grays,  a  son. 

1<>.  At  Bellevue  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Craw* 
ford  of  (.lartsbum,  a  daughter. 

31.  The  Lady  of  Capt  Geo.  Stiriing,  adaughter. 

33.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  the  late  J.  C. 
M'Leod,  Esq.  younger  of  Gcaniet,  a  daughter. 

—  At  MontroM,  Mrs  Smart  of  Cononsy^,  a  son. 

34.  At  Annan,  the  Lady  of  William  Da^gttedi, 

Esq.  of  twin  sons.  > 

Lately,  in theparish of  Linkinhome,  Cornwall, 
Mrs  Elizabeth  l4t,  aged  43,  of  twin  sons.  The 
honoured  tire  is  upon  the  verge  of  80  f 

MARRIAGES. 

1831.  JuIyS.  At  Mad^  Lieut.*Colonel  Marshall, 
Paymaster  at  the  Prnideney,  to  Maria  LeCitia, 
daughter  of  Klvelyn  J.  Gascoigne,  Esq.  Deputy 
Master*Attendant. 

Nov.  31.  At'  Park  Place,  Glasgow,  Mr  Oeone 
Cowie,  minister  of  the  gospel,  Mootrote,  to  Bin 
M'Nayr. 

33.  At  Arbroeth,  Alexander  Hutdtinaon,  Esq. 
of  the  Customs,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late 
David  Mudie,  1^.  Provost  iit  Arbroath. 

23.  At  ChanndKM  manse,  George  White, 
brewer,  Ckiek  Mill,  Dume,  to  Cathrine  Howard 
IJrummond  Mack,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Tho* 
mas  Mack,  Esq.  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. « 

X,  At  Mrgz,  Robert  Baine,  Eeii.‘Gi«Qiiock,  to 


BIRTHS. 

1  SSI.  June  .30.  At  Madras,  the  Lady  of  Lieut* 
Colonel  Foulis  Madras  cavalry,  a  son. 

Aue.  9.  At  Madras,  the  Laay  of  M^or  George 
Csdeil,  Adj.-GeneraTs  Departn’ent  a  diuightcr. 

Oct  7.  At  Clark’s  Coui^  Grenada,  the  Lady  of 
John  Ross,  Estp  a  son. 

Nov.  16.  At  Spencer  Lodge,  near  Wandsworth, 
Surrey,  the  l^uty  of  Charles  Adams,  Esq.  (and 
eldest  (laughter  of  Sir  Lachlan  M*L^,  M.  D.)  a 
(lai^htcr. 

1  (.  At  Invereman,  Mrs  Forbes,  a  still-bom  son. 

-A  At  Leghorn,  the  Lady  of  Major-General  Sir 

Patrick  Ross,  K.C.M.G.  a  son. 

2  L  At  Feddal  House,  the  Lady  of  John  Gnhotn, 
F.n^.  younger  of  Feddal,  a  daugnter. 

‘Jx  In  lb  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  the  Honour¬ 
able  Mrs  Wardlgw,  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Daizh^  House,  Suflblk,  tlie  Lady  of 
sisjor  Purvis,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Exmouth,  Lady  of  the  Attorney-Ge* 
neral,  a  son. 


1 3H  Heguttr»--Marriages—D*!aths. 

Ur%  Morn*.  wkU>w  of  the  bte  Hugh  Morris,  Ksq. 


CJan. 


18‘.M,  Nov.  2K.  At  Pet«rh«i*l,  Andrew  Simt,  Esq. 
Ltcutemnt  R.  N.  to  Mary  Anne,  neoond  danghter 

of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Torry,  Peterhead. 

f7.  At  Kudbury,  SHflolk,  John  Eaton,  Jun.  Es^ 
banker,  Shrewsbury,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of 
Sir  l.achlan  M‘l.can.  M.  D.  of  the  former  nlaoe. 

59.  The  Earl  of  Wilton,  second  son  of  the  b.arl 
and  ('ounteH  of  Orosvenor,  to  Lady  Mary  Stanley, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  and  (’ountess  of  Derby. 

Sk  At  Minburgh,  the  Rev.  George  Dickson, 
North  Sunderlana,  to  Cecilia, .eldest  daughter  of 
Mr  William  Stark,  builder. 

At  Glasgow,  Mr  Archibald  Paterson  of  ^elly- 
hill,  to  Miss  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Neil  Mar¬ 
quis,  E-iq.  Ardnamer,  Argyleshire. 

Dec.  1.  At  Carlisle,  John  Staig,  Esq.  of  Dum¬ 
fries,  to  Mrs  Salkeld,  of  Abbey-StreK,  Carlisle. 

•J.  At  PeterhcsKl.  Mr  Willuuii  ffray,  surgeon. 
Old  Deer,  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  late  Andrew 
Slim,  Fjy.  Peterhead. 

3.  At  TmmIVies,  Mr  ('harles  Carruthers,  Mouse- 
walilmains.  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Ga¬ 
briel  IlKhardson,  Esq.  of  that  place. 

—  At  Maiahe^,  Mr  James  Richard.son,  mer¬ 
chant.  DumfHes,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  i-UIbertson,  Esq.  of  Garcroga. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Smith,  Gien  Mains,  Lin- 
IRhgoar,  to  Agnus,  only  ilaughterof  the  late  James 
SnteUie,  Esq.  l.nchen<L 

— -  At  (ila^w,  Mr  A.  Henderson,  B<x>k.scller. 
Glasgow,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  tire  late  David 
Hutcheson,  Esq.  SheriffsSubatitute  of  Renfrew- 
^ir& 

4.  At  Lominn,  Edward  .Stanley,  Eso.  of  Pon- 
sonby  Hall,  Cumberland,  to  Mary,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  W'ilKam  Douglas,  Esq.  formerly  Judge 
of  the  I'ourt  of  .\dawlat  at  Dacca,  in  the  Hon.  Eaat 
India  t'om|iany's  service  at  Bengal. 

a.  In  Mr  oinanV  Hotel.  FMinburgh,  Thomas 
Mather,  factor  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Adam, 
fxird  Chief  l'omini«Moiner,  to  Sarah  Maria  Rastey, 
stvond  daughter  of  tire  late  Mr  James  Eastey, 
.Southampton  StreK,  I.on<lon. 

10.  At  ner  father's  house,  Henry  .Salmon,  Esq. 
baiiker,  Falkirk,  to  Miss  Christiana,  youngest 
daughter  of  tieorge  Morgan,  Kirkcaldy. 

—  At  St.  Mary’s.  Shrewslwry,  CapL  James 
Arthur  Murray,  R.  K>n  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Ixwd  William  Murray,  and  nei>hew  to  his  Grace 
the  l>uke  of  \thol,  to  Harriet,  youngest  (iiughter 
of  the  late  William  Coupland,  Fsq.  that  town, 

_  —  At  Wynyanl,  in  the  omuity  of  Durham,  Col. 
Kir  Henry'  Hanbnge,  K.C.  B.  one  of  the  Re|»resen- 
l»tives  or  the  city  of  I>urhain,  to  I.adv  Emily 
James,  widow  of  the  late  J.  James,  Esq.  daughter 
of  the  late  Marqnis  of  Ixmdonderry.  and  sister  of 
l^wd  Stesrart,  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 

—  At  Moat  of  Troqueer,  Mr  John  A.  M'George, 
rociehant,  to  Miss  Pringle,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  i*rin^  of  MoaL 

—  At  Bamsmutr,  the  Rev.  James  Brown,  minis¬ 
ter  of  Rdrenny,  to  .\nn,  youngest  daughter  ot'the 
late  Cm^  Ranken,  lt^th  regiment 

David  Scott  &q.  writer  to  the  sigm-t,  to 
Theodosia,  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Ander¬ 
son.  Keq.  Bioiqthum  Place. 

.  EV.  At  Foriksbert,  Mr  Alex.  Russel,  merchant 
to  Mim  Barbarra  Innes.  daughter  of  the  late 
Alex.  Innes,  Esq.  Garmouth. 

17.  Captain  Jamas  Pearson,  of  the  East  India 
Companyk  service,  to  Agnes  youngest  daughter 
of  the  deceased  William  Ridiardson,  Esq.  late  of 
Kathock. 

--^t  Abenlecn,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Forbes,  D.  D. 
n^dtosew  of  Humanity,  Chemistry,  and  Natural 
in  the  Kiiw’*  CoUegc,  and  one  of  the 
Machar,  to  Mary,seo>nd  daughter 
oftheRrT.  l>r Glennie,  Prnfewor  of  Moral  l*hl- 
Logic  tn  the  Marischal  College,  and 
oocoftheministeTHof  Abetdem. 

_  ~  iVteThea*!,’ W’illiam  Brace,  Esq.  surgeon, 
R^.  to  Jane,  thinl  daughter  of  Jamas  HuU^ison, 

,  —  Lyndhunt  the  Res-.  C.  W.  W’odchouse  to 
^7  to  the  Eari  of  Krml. 

I*.  At  K^.  Hants.  Captain  ARrhisan,  Rinal 
^  >..TT.  U>  sum.  danibur  the  hi,  M«^ 

IMunm,  Rsq. 

—  .Vt  Lanark,  Mr  Thmras  Gibh,  mamdkt'turer. 


(ilaigow,  to  Miss  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  Uie 
late  Daniel  Murray,  Esq-  I.anwk. 

Dec.  18.  In  CoUege  Street,  Glaiwow, Mr  Walter 
Bell,  manufjtt'turer,  to  Miss  Ann  M‘Leod. 

—  At  Parklec,  Robert  W  elsh  Esq,  wnter,  Edin- 
buTgh,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  John  May, 

Esq.  l*arklee.  „  .  u  v  .u  t. 

At  Mellendean,  Roxburghshire,  the  Her. 
Alexander  Wood,  minister  of  Rosemarkie,  to 
Agnes  second  daughter  of  Adam  W  alker,  Eisq.  of 

Mnirlioiwelaw.  . 

20.  At  Etiioburgh,  Mr  W'lUiam  Sharpe,  mer- 
diani,  Glas^w,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev .  Alexander  Pirie,  Glasgow. 

25.  At  St  Geoiw’s;  Hanover  Square,  Lnndon, 
John  Lucius  Charles  Van  Baerle,  Laq.  to  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  Bart 
rf.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  James  c:raig,  wine-merchant, 
to  Margaret  Aitkai,  daughter  of  Mr  W  illiam 
Blackburn,  merchant 

25.  The  Rev.  James  Matheson  of  Durham,  to 
Miss  Janet  Jamieson  Ewing,  daughter  of  Mr  Euing 
of  Nile  Street  Meeting-Hoase,  Glasgow. 

lately,  at  Glynee,  near  Lewes,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Taylor,  npwanls  of  70  years  of  Me,  to  a 
woman  between  SO  and  90  years  old  I  The  happy 
couple  were  attendetl  to  church  by  a  male  and  fe¬ 
male  friend  about  their  own  age.  The  united 
ages  of  the  four  amounted  to  upwards  of  SOOyears. 

—  Mr  George  Clerk,  bookseller,  Abeideen,  to 
Miss  Helen  Thomson,  Dundas  Street,  Edinburgh. 

DELVTHS. 

1821.  April,  At  St  Ann’k,  Jamaica,  Thos.  younger 
son  of  Mr  William  AnnstroM,  Edinburgh. 

May  18.  At  Ixxxleanah,  Captain  George  Rwl- 
ney  Blanc,  of  the  ItoigM  Enmneers,  50, 

and  second  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  ulane,  Bart  He 
bore  his  long-protracted  and  painful  illness  with  a 
patieni’e  and  ^eerfulness  which  will  ever  live  in 
the  recollection  of  those  friends  who,  for  month^ 
attended  to  his  wants,  endeavoured  to  assuage  his 
suflering,  and  solace  his  latter  moments  by  their 
soothings.  Captain  Blane  was  successfi^y  con¬ 
ducting  a  grand  anti  beneficial  undertaking,  mmI 
the  scienhinc  acquirements  of  his  comprehensive 
mind,  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  iieart,  had 
endeared  him  to  the  discerning  and  distinguishetl 
residents  of  Delhi.  .Sir  David  Ochterlony,  who, 
in  common  with  the  Government  which  he  servetl, 
w  ill  deplore  the  loss  of  an  able,  zealous,  and  faith¬ 
ful  sers  ant  of  the  Stite ;  and  society  will  mourn 
over  the  early  fate  of  one  of  its  most  honourable 
and  brightest  member. 

29.  At  Serampore,  near  Calcutta,  Mrs  ('arer, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr  (’arey,  the  excellent  and  hign- 
ly-useful  missionary  there. 

June  7.  At  C-alcutta,  Alexander  Campbell,  Esq. 
of  the  firm  of  Goold  an<l  Campbell,  son  of  the  late 
John  Campbell,  Esti.  ca.shicr  of  the  Royal  Bank. 

10.  At  Calcutta,  in  his  .'kith  year,  Peter  Suter, 
Esq.  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  Hon- 
FAst-India  Company,  son  of  Mr  James  Suter,  mer' 
chant,  Inverness. 

19.  At  Madras,  Mrs  Bruce,  W'ife  of  Dr  W'iUian> 
Bruce. 

July  13L  At  Ferry-iiort-on-Craigs,  Mr  George 
IValkcr,  schoolmaster  there. 

20.  At  Negapatam,  Fjtst  Indies,  Alex.  Arthur 
Duff;  Eso.  younger  of  Muirtown,  of  the  Royal  re¬ 
giment  of  foot 

24.  .\t  Trichinopoly,  Madras  Establishment,  of 
the  cholera  morbus.  Lieutenant  W'illiam  Innes  Or- 
rok,  of  his  Majesty's  Royal  Scots,  son  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  John  OiTok,  Esij.'of  Orrok. 

27-  .\t  Valencia,  in  Sonto  America,  of  the 
wounds  received  on  tlic  24th  June,  in  the  battle  of 
Carabobo,  Thomas  Ilderton  Ferriar,  Esq.  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Dr  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  Colonel 
in  the  Columbian  sen  ice,  and  A(\}utant-fieneral  of 
the  array  of  the  .Xpurr. 

— •  At  Batavia,  Mr  VVilliain  Leslie,  aged  156 ;  and, 
on  the  9lli,  at  Bnghnll,  Mr  Andrew  Leslie,  farmer 
there,  aged  55— sons  of  the  late  Mr  William  La^ 
lie.  Kingsbam.*. 

.\ugust  4.  On  the  coast  of  Africa,  Hospital  As- 
•  i^uit  R.  S.  GiUcqiie,  F^. 

7.  At  .\root,  Wm.  Caivo  I.ockart,  Lieutenant 
Wi  Madras  ca\a]ry,  son  of  the  dkeeased  Majua^ 
ttcnetal  Wm.  Ixwlutart,  oThis  Majestv's  service. 
Kept  12.  At  Pt  George’s,  in  the  iidiu^  of  St  VijF- 
years,  Mr  John  .Mexander.  third, 
son  of  Mr  Charles  Xkxandor,  merchant,  Gwagot^.' 


a 
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air,  ot  the  Nov,  ft).  At  OUmow,  ia  her  SIGth  jtm.  Mn  Mary 
ohn  Blair,  Clraluun.  relict  of  Mr  John  Graham  of  KiBxmie, 
IKimbaitoiuhire. 

iw  Living.  —  At  Kenningtoo,  near  London,  while  on  a  vWt 
to  his  friends,  Mr  Andrew  Lawiie,  late  of  Buo* 
to  Italy,  cteuch-Streei,  Kdinburgh. 

DavicLion,  f  7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Luke  Fraser,  late  one  of 
ison.  Esq.  the  Masters  of  the  High  School  of  this  dty,  aged 
ho  years. 

I,  Edward  —  At  the  Rev.  Dr  Wardlaw’s,  Gbngow,  after  an 
i  had  been  illrtess  of  five  daytw  William,  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
r  70  years.  T.  Durant,  of  Poole,  in  the  19th  year  of  his  age. 
ather  104  —  At  Dover,  on  her  way  from  Canada  to  Pnmoefe 

for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  Euphemic  Ladin, 
V.  George  wife  o£  Deputy  Assistant  Commissary  •  General 
the  Tilth  Madean. 

.  He  was  —  At  Glasgow,  W'illiam  Ferguson,  M.D. 
pity,  and  29.  At  (ravin  (LoChwinnoeh),  aged  67,  Mrs  Mar- 
most  sin-  garet  Jamieson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  Jamas  i>'yfe; 
who  knew  merchant.  Port  Glasgow, 
f  Keneth^  —  Mr  Murdoch  Mackenaie,  Poattnaster,  and 
n  and  in-  principal  merchant  in  Uliapook 
,  his  best  —  At  Mountauban,  in  France,  where  ha  had 
I,  and  to  gone  fw  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Mr  Robert 

ict,  an  ex-  Walkingshaw,  jun.  writer  in  Glasgow,  ddest  son 
of  the  late  James  W’alkingshaw,  Esq.  merohant, 
ter  of  the  Paisley. 

rlasgow.  — ■  In  Broughton  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert 

inC'rabb,  Smith,  Thornhill,  near  Falkirk. 

—  At  Woolwich,  Lieut-Col.  James  W'est,  R.A. 

I,  Ex{.  of  ■  —  Mrs  lYaser,  wife  of  Thomas  Fraser,  Esq.  of 
W'oodoott  House,  near  Reading,  artd  of  Bannls- 
>y,  F.R  kirk,  in  tha  oounty  of  (Caithness,  who  served,  du- 
’  the  learn-  ring  last  year,  as  Hi^  Sheriff  for  Oxfonlshire. 
brother  to  At  her  house,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  Jean  Ritchie, 

resent  age,  relict  of  John  Roberts  of  Carronflats,  and 
I  novelut,  daughter  of  John  Ritchie,  Esq.  Borrowstounnawt. 

At  Dvsart,  the  Reverend  William  Billffwell. 
rs  and  five  minister  of  the  Relief  congregatkin  there,  in  the 
'riday  fol-  66th  year  of  hu  age,  and  the  42d  of  his  mittis^'. 

ne  month.  He  was  distinguinMd  by  the  diligence  and  ftutn- 

ev.  fulness  of  his  pastoral  labours :  aim  in  tha  difiarciit 

rth  year  of  statioirt  in  which  he  successively  exetdsed  hi* 
>f  the  late  ministry,  he  was  endeared  to  the  people  of  hia 
charge  fey  the  grrdly  sincerity  that  characterised 


ter  of  the  late  Humphrey  Colquhonn,  Esq. 

—  At  Bankfoot,  Mrs  Jean  Hagr  nBctdf  Alenan- 
der  Robertson,  Esq.  one  of  the  Principal  Ctarkl 
of  Session. 

Dec.  I.  At  Auchintorlie,  by  PaMry,  Mr  David 
Thomson,  merchant.  Paisley. 

—  Ar  her  house,  60  QueervStreet,  Edfaibargtw 
Mrs  Aim  Dunlop. 

2.  At  Fxlinlnii^,  ClurlHllamiKanof  Fahhakn* 
Esq.  aged  M  yearn. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mias  Janet  MacCarlmi,  akiart 
dau^ter  of  the  li^  W'illiam  Macfarlan  of  Mairfar- 
land,  Esq. 

—  At  Philipstoun,  Miss  Catharine  Keir,  ddeet 
daughter  of  the  late  WilHam  Kair,  Eaq.  Mdnholm. 

—  At  Douglas,  Mrs  Hawthona  Thomson,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  WilUam  M*Cubbin,  minlrter  there. 

3.  At  Ruthei^ffien,  Mr  William  Dirkiamn,  late 
Provost  of  that  buq^ 

—  At  London.  LieutenanbColonei  Andrew 
Hamilton,  aged  9A  yean,-  eighteen  of  which  had 
been  devoted  to  the  servioe  (x  the  army,  most  of 
them  in  foreign  climates,  and  scarcely  one  in  hia 
native  country. 

— >  At  London,  Mis  Fitzgerald,  widow  of  the 
late  LleuterunniColoDel  MtgiRald  of  tha  lafe 
Guards,  who  fdl  at  Waterloa 

4.  At  EtUnburgh,  Adam  Scot  Elliot  of  Aikeltwik 

—  At  Kkttnbui^,  Mrs  Maigacet  AkWon,  sriie  of 

Mr  DasMWViUe,  surgeoiu 

—  At  btintftard,  tha  Right  Hoii.  Lord  Ilenrdker, 
LL,D.  F.R.S.,  dec. 

—  Mrs  Dickaon,  wtroofieineB  Diekaon,  E8q.ef 
AntonshiU. 

—  AtOnenhUL  the  Him.  Sir  JMm  Smart  of 
F^ttncaim,  Bvonet,  ana  of  ttm  BUrona  of  Ms  Ma- 
jerty's  Court  or  Exchequer. 

i.  At  Ayr,  Mlw  Mary  EUiabeth  M*Fwan,dmifh- 
Ur  of  Gacm  M'Ewan,  Ekl  Grenada.  ,  , 

5.  At  Bngnton,  Jamea  IMrry,  Esq.  p^rietnr 


i^re,  London,  in 
Flight  Honourable 
icf  Justice  of  the 
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Dec.  15.  At  Echt  House,  Sir  Harry  Niven  Luiti*. 
of  .Auchindoir,  Bart  aged  37.  .... 

—At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Brois-n,  rehct  of  the  late 
John  Brown,  Eaq.  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

16.  At  Castlemilk,  I^y  Stuart,  widow  of  Sir 
John  Stuart  of  Castlemilk,  Bart 

—  At  l.essendrum,  Maurice  George  Bisset,  Esq. 
of  Knighton,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Lessen- 
drum,  Aberdeenshire. 

17.  At  Daly’s  Town,  county  of  Galway,  the 

of  St  Cyrus,  John  Right  Hon-lDennis  Bowes  Daly,  after  a  fortnight’s 
i«e.  A  few  yean  illne».  For  upwanls  of  forty  years  Mr  Daly  re- 
^  •  ■  “  •  presented  the  lounty  of  Galway  in  successive  Par. 

liament«. 

—  At  his  house,  Musselburgh,  W’illuun  Scott, 
Esq.  agecl  7U. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Miss  Catherine  M'Neilledge. 
daughter  of  the  late  James  M'Neilledge,  E»q. 
island  of  St  Croix. 

18.  At  Mount  Lodge,  Portobello,  CoL  Francis 

JfiTTlCS 

20.  Mr  Daniel  M’Intosh,  formerly  grocer  in 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  M  Andrew’s,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  sister  of  David  Steven¬ 
son,  formerly  of  London. 

21.  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Mary  Muschet,  wife  of  Mr 
Forman,  bookseller. 

22.  Mr  W’illiam  Graham  of  LambhilL 
—  At  Bie  manse  of  Crieff,  Mr  John  Gregorj’, 

late  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  85th  year. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  James  Greenlees,  long  known 
as’ a  booksefler  in  that  city,  and  who  was  after¬ 
wards  induced,  by  circumstances,  to  make  a  tem¬ 
porary  appearaiH-e  on  the  stage,  in  several  first- 
rate  characters.  He  was  always  r^arded  by  his 
friencLs  as  a  person  of  great  ability,  and  consider¬ 
able  genius. 

—  At  St  Ann’s  Hill,  near  Liverpool,  aged  21 
years,  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Gilbc^  Henderson, 
Es<|. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  Tho¬ 
mas  Henderson,  Esq.  the  City  Chamberlam. — The 
death  of  this  respectable  individual  has  terminated 
a  career  of  murfi  public  usefulness,  and  great  per¬ 
sonal  integrity.  Mr  Henderson  for  many  years 
filled  various  departments  in  the  Magistracy  and 
Council  of  this  city ;  he  was  for  stxne  period  Trea¬ 
surer  to  Heriofs  Hospital,  and  wc  believe  about 
twelve  years  Chamberlain  and  Manager  of  the 
ci^  revenues  of  Edinburgh — an  office  attended 
with  much  anxiety,  care,  and  responsibility.  In 
all  (he  situations  which  he  occupied,  we  think  we 
only  speak  the  public  feeling  when  we  say,  that 
he  filled  them  with  fidelity.  In  his  ofBcial  duties 
he  was  firm  and  dei^ve,  while  to  all  he  was  easy 
of  access,  kind,  and  aflkble.  In  private  life  those 
who  knew  him  were  well  acouainted  with  the 
pious  frelings  of  his  heart,  ana  general  benevo¬ 
lence  of  his  character. 

—  Mrs  Gordon,  wijfb  of  Captain  J.  M.  Gtndon, 
Royal  Navy. 

2'l.  At  London,  Mr  Henry  Beaumont,  aged  35. 
Lately,  in  French  Street,  Southamptm,  Mr  F. 
Guion.  He  was  at  an  early  part  of  his  life  on  the 
Edinbuagh  Theatre,  and  played  the  same  charac¬ 
ters  as  Mr  Garrick  was  then  performing  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  with  nearly  as  mudi  edat 
—  At  Paris,  after  a  few  days  illness,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Colonel  Thornton,  late  of  Thornville  Royal, 
in  the  county  of  York. 

—  At  her  nouse.  .Na  .3.  Geoi’^s-Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Ringan,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr  llenry  Ringin,  merchwt,  Edinburgh. 

At  Greenock,  of  the  snudl  poa,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age,  Mr  Wm.  Maclcod,  of  Stornaway, 
but  for  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  a  idantcr 
in  Jamaica.  r-  r— 

Lately,  At  Holloway  Head,  near  Northwich,  at 
the  extraordini^'  age  of  121  years,  Mr  John  Mad- 
doG^  He  retained  nis  faculties  to  the  last. 

—  At  Markethill,  aged  KM  years,  Mr  Matthew 
Maopaiiand,  a  respectable  and  worAy  man,  who 
retained  the  use  of  his  feculties  till  the  latest  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life. 

—  On  his  voyage  home  from  India,  Captain 
Robert  Sanderson,  of  his  Mgiesty’s  98th  regiment 
_  .  ■  _ — •  —  At  his  house  in  Queen  Ann  Street,  London, 

Farquhairon,  in  hit  71it year,  Sir  W^Young,  Admiral 

of  the  Red,  ara  Vice-Admiialoi  Great  Britain. 
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and  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  the  63th 
year  of  his  age.  . 

1821.  Dec.  5.  At  Ayr,  William  Allison,  Esq.  of 
WhitehiU. 

—  At  Bowerhouses,  near  Dunbar,  Margaret 
Caifrae,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Carfrae. 

—  At  Hillhouite,  Berwickshire,  Arehibald  Som- 
mcrv’ille,  Fjq. 

6.  At  Muttdburgh.  Richard  Jones,  Esq.  late  of 
the  Customs,  KdinlMirgh. 

At  Woodston,  in  the 
Burnet,  in  the  97th  year  a  -  _ 
ago  a  man  died  in  the  same  pan-sh  above  100,  and 
tnm  are  presently  living  in  it  two  men  who  have 
been  elden  nearly  50  years.  One  of  them,  ajH  93, 
Is  still  very  active,  and  sotnetimes  walks  t^  miles 
in  a  day. 

—  At  hb  brother’s  house,  F.dinburgh,  Charles 
Berry,  Esq.  of  Spring-gardens,  in  the  i6th  year  of 
his  a^ 

7.  At  St  John’s,  Newfoundland,  Mrs  Cross. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Stewart  Cunninghame, 
wife  of  Captain  .Banes  Haldane  Tait,  R.  N. 

8.  At  London,  of  apoplexy,  John  Ring,  Esq.  sur¬ 
geon  t  generally  known  for  his  philanthropy  and 
uleraiy  professiional  acquirements. 

— >  In  the  Manse  of  Ilalkirk,  in  Caithness,  the 
Rev.  Cicorge  Cameron,  minister  of  that  parish,  in 
the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  53d  of  his  minis¬ 
try. 

At  Peterhead,  Mrs  Ann  Hutchison,  spouse  of 
Mr  James  Argo,  merchant  there. 

9i.  At  Portobello,  Mr  Rhoda  Mu<^,  wife  of  Dr 
J.  Mudte,  late  of  Alford,  Lincolnshire. 

la  On  Monday,  Mr  James  Currie,  farmer,  Hal- 
kerston. 

—  .\t  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Ferguson,  aged 
78.  This  gcntlenun  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
.C.lOO  to  each  of  ;^the  four  following  institutions  i 
The  Magdalen  Chapel,  the  Royal  Inflrmarv’,  the 
Trades  Maiden  Ho^ital,  and  the  Charity  work- 
house. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Marianne,  youngest  daughter 
of  Mr  Robert  Young,  of  the  General  l*OAt  Otnee. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Barbara  Moir,  eldest 
daughter  of  Andrew  Moir,  Esq.  late  of  Otterburn. 

—  In  Moray-i»treei,  Leith  Walk,  Mr  Knox,  late 
of  Firth, 

—  At  Arbroath,  Miss  Gleig,  daughUo-  of  the  Rev. 
George  Glcig,  minister  there- 

At  Lcitn,  Mrs  Ann  Richely,  wife  of  Mr  John 
Hutchinson,  merduuit  there- 

12.  At  Burntisland,  Mrs  Helen  Simpson,  wife  of 
William  Young.  Esq.  distiller. 

—  At  Graycraig,  {•'ifeshire,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Andrew  Bethune»  of  the  Hoil  East  India  Com* 
service. 

—  At  Brighton,  PlMcbe  Hassel,  aged  111  years. 
His  Midesty  had  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  yean 
allowea  the  deceased  10s.  6d.  a-week. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mr  Edward  Green,  merchant, 
in  the  61et  year  of  his  age^ 

—  At  Hermitage  l*laee,  Leith,  Lieut-Colond 
Lauriitan,  of  the  lion.  East  India  Company's  ser- 
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Co  Corrroponlitnts 


“  Ehetu  Attderton's  VitU  to  London^  Letter  //. — Beolah — ”  came  too  late  for 
the  present  month.  Need  we  inform  the  very  ingenious  author^  that  his  admirable 
artide  will  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  next  Number  ? 

Of  the  three  artides  signed  ^  G,**  one  will  probably  appear  soon. 

“  Jock  and  Jenny^'  as  well  as  “  The  MUer^*  must  walk  the  plank. 

The  Linci^  to  Mary  are  beautifuL  We  beg  to  hear  often  from  the  ingenious 
author  of  them.  As  far  as  poetical*  talent  is  concerned,  the  lines  have  fallen  to  him 
in  pleasant  places.'*  We  shall  find  a  comer  for  them  in  March. 

t 

We  think  highly  of  “  O.V*  genius,  wild  and  irregular  as  it  is.  The  first  part  of 

The  Rhaptodisf'  indicates  a  power  and  concentration  of  thought  and  expression  not 
unworthy  of  Coleridge  himself :  but  why  does  the  author  allow  his  P^asus  to  run 
off  uith  him  so  ?  Why  does  he  rgect  every’  trammel,  every  rule  of  versification  ?  He 
is  obviously  a  pitch  too  high*  in  mental  and  imaginative  energy  to  be  a  Lakist :  Why, 
then,  in  the  name  of  the  Nine,  does  he  try  to  imitate  what  we  are  sure  he  must  de¬ 
spise  ?  If  we  can  persuade  him  to  recast  his  poem,  and  throw  it  into  r^ular  heroic 
blank  verse,  we  shall  be  proud  and  ha[^  to  publish  it.  As  it  now  is,  not  half  a 
dozen  of  our  readers  would  discover  its  intrinsic  and  unquestionable  mariu 

“  Tlie  Portrait  of  an  English  Dissenting  Preacher y*  which  we  [uumised  for  this 
month,  will  certainly  appear  in  March. '  The  interest  of  some  local  topics  has  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  postpone  several  articles  which  we  had  in  readiness  for  this  month.  We 
hope  their  respective  authors  will  receive  this  as  our  apology. 

We  are  truly  happy  to  find  that  our  incidental,  notice  of  “  The  Tender  Mother's 
Complaint'  has  given  the  author  and  his  friends  satisfkction.  His  account  of  him¬ 
self  is  modest  and  becoming. 

Willie  Ochiltree**  is  a  droll  chap,  and,  we  presume,  a  sort  of  Sir  Oracle  at  Mauch- , 
line.  He  may,  pertiaps,  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  his  po^  “  On  Money" 
figuring  in  some  early  number  of  the  Scots  Magazine. 

The  Laird  of  Lumley^den^'  who  is  already  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  is  destined 
by  the  Fates,  to  remain  in  obscurity,  till  that  interesting  and  life-giving  month  of 
h^thful  breezes  bring  him  forth  to  the  admiration  and  delight  of  our  readers. 

A  Scene  from  an  unpublished  Tragedyy  entitled  The  Castle  of  Killeark, 
hy  Mr  James  Hogg"  will  grace  our  next  publication ;  as  alro  ^  The  State  of  Litera- 
tare  in  LONDOH.** 

MacVurich  the  Murderer"  was  in  the  Devil's  hands  ;  but,  owing  to  some  sudden 
arrangements,  was  recalled  and  respited  till  another  month.  Our  readers  will  learn 
the  story  of  this  most  barbarous  of  all  monsters  in  our  next  publication. 

GoodJayy  and  goodmight also  the  lines  ^  On  a  Medko^poetical  acquaintance" 
rame  too  late  for^this  month. 

“  Phrcnologosy"  Part  II.,  which  shall  appear  next  month,  will  unquestionably  be 
rhaunted  by  some  of  the  **  New  Philosophers'*  at  their  first  ^  Feast  of  Skulls.** 

We  are  only  prevented  from  publishing  the  “  Stanzas fbr  the  Anniversary  of  BumSy" 
by  having  already  given  something  on  the  same  subject.  They  are,  however,  excel¬ 
lent,  and  we  request  the  author  will  fovour  us  with  the  breathings  of  his  inspiration 
on  other  topics.  Why  should  he  have  imagined  that  we  would  treat  this  offlaing  of 
his  muse  with  severity  ?  We  are  never  slow  to  bestow  a  merited  tribute  on  every 
glimpse  of  genius  that  escapes  from  the  contributions  of  our  nvmerous  friends ;  ami 
if  we  arc  at  all  fretted  into  any  thing  like  sarcasm,  it  proceeds  from  the  damorous 
pretensions  of  conceited  dullness,  or  the  unreasoiablc  demands  of  overweening  vanity, 

from  the  modest  and  proper  requests  of  men  of  genius.  We  trust  this  explana- 
tion  Mill  satisfy  him. 


Co  Correi^ntrrnU. 


We  have  uot  yet  paid  our  court  to  the  “  Ijus  of  FoMMcA^r,”  which  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  ungalUnt  in  ns^  but  we  can  a«urc  the  damad  it  was  absolutely  unavoidable  on 
our  port.  We  have  no  doubt  she  is  very  beautiftU- 

**  The  H^'amdcrim^  (fan  Immortal^  is  too  ckwe  an  imitation  of  St  Leon  and  Mel- 
moth.  The  public  have  had  enough  of  the  incredible,  the  borrible,  and  the  impoaable. 
W’e  have  not  yet  perused  **  The  Test  of 

The  length  of  our  prose  articles  this  month  has  compeHed  us  to  reserv  e  tot  March 
many  pieces  of  fugitive  poetry  which  we  had  prepared  for  the  press }  and,  among  the 
rest,  the  offerings  of  J.  R.  P.’s  muse,  acreral  of  which  do  him  much  credit- 

«  Maria  n^tltoiT  will  be  returned  to  the  author.  We  shall,  however,  avail'  our- 
selves  of  the  lines  To  ClarindaJ* 

The  ^  Ode  from  the  Spanish  of  Lais  de  Leon**  in  Blarcfa. 

The  Letters  rdative  to  those  incomparable  typognqdiers,  Messrs  Robert  and  An¬ 
drew  FowUs,  are  necessarily,  and  reluctantly,  postponed  till  our  March  pubbeatum. 

Chrumstances,  which  we  need  not  exj^ain,  have  oUiged  us  to  defer,  till  another 
publication,  the  curious  and  amusing  paper  **  On  the  Dwarfe  Stone  rf  Orkney^  We 
trust  the  author  will  give  us  credit  when  we  assure  him,  that  it  would  have  appeared 
this  month,  had  it  hero  possible  for  us  to  accomplish  it. 

We  also  owe  tfie  Reviewer  of  Dr  Hibbert’s  Zetland  an  apedogy  for  withhedding  hb 
paper  fat  another  nKmth.  W'e  have  been  literally  overflowed  uith  comimmications 
of  late,  and  our  readers  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we  siudl  always  give  priority  to 
those  tq;Hcs  of  most  dirort,  immediate,  or  local  attraction,  especially  if,  as  frequently 
oenm,  their  chief  importance  and  value  would  vanish  and  be  lost,  were  they  not  dis¬ 
cussed  while  they  are  fresh  and  green.  Subjects  of  this  nature  often  perish  where 
they  have  their  birth,”  as  the  Laureate  says.  In  fact,  the  sentiment  of  attbjvc- 
Tioir,  ADAPTATION,  and  variety,”  predominates  in  every  editorial  mind,  and  leads, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  to  many  very  wonderful  conseejmuses.  We  may 
also  be  permitted  to  mention,  that,  in  order  to  embrace  our  materials,  we  have  gone 
half  a  sheet  beyond  the  allotted  quantity  in  such  publications  as  ours  ;  an  extrava¬ 
gance  of  which,  as  our  readers  will  readily  reccdlect,  we  have,  on  several  former  oc¬ 
casions,  been  guilt}'. 

The  paper  on  the  Designs  illustrative  of  the  ^  Nov'ds  and  Tales  by  the  Author  of 
Wavciiey”  is  under  consideration. 

W'c  observe,  with  real  pkaaune,  that  the  author  of  the  “  Monody  ia  the  Prospect  cf 
Death**  (a  pretty  long  extract  from  which  appeared  in  our  September  Number)  has 
published  it  entire,  with  notes  descriptive  of  the  feelings  under  which  it  wus  com- 
poaed,  and  of  the  author’s  present  unfortunate  situation.  To  all  those  pious  indivi- 
duale  who  arc  gifted  with  any  degree  of  taste  for  the  productions  of  the  mui«  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  this  beautiful  little  specimen  of  devotional  poetry,  which 
was  composed  when  the  author  bunself,  a  respectable  clergyman  of  th®  Church  of 
Hngland,  was  under  the  influence  of  the  feriings  and  anticipations  which  be  so  sun- 
ply  and  affcctin^y  describes.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  piety,  as  well  as  the  taste,  of  oar 
intcllecti^  and  enlightened  townsmen,  that  this  little  poem  Hag  alrcadv  reached  the 
third  edition,  Whro  the  benev'crfcnt  reader  calls  to  mjnd^  that,  by  purchasing  this 
beautiful  eipressioo  of  the  author’s  genius,  piety,  and  resignation,  be  is  contributing 
to  the  oomfo^  of  an  unfortunate  clergyman,  xmd  man  of  w’e  are  sure  that 

<Hir  appeal  will  not  lie  made  in  vain,  and  that  nothing  further  which  we  could  uige 
would  strengthen  the  impression  in  his  favour  which,  we  confess  we  are  anxious  to 
produce.  ^ 


if.  • 


